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PREFACKH. 


Tus edition of the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes is in- 
tended, as announced in the title-page, for schools and 
colleges, and is meant especially for the use of students in 
these institutions. In an age when, relatively and more em- 
phatically than ever before, “life is short and art is long,” 
and when, next to mathematics, perhaps, Greek is usually 
one of the first studies to be retrenched, other things being 
equal, that commentary will be the best on a Greek classic 
which gives the most needed guidance and assistance, and 
takes the least time in giving it. In such an age brevity 
and conciseness are demanded, and may well be regarded as 
prime qualities in helps to classical study. Notes on the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes ought especially to have some- 
thing of the compactness of the Orations themselves. I 
have therefore aimed to help the student only where he 
needs help, to dispense with all superfluous and all wsedess 
comment which includes all notes that are certain not to be 
used, and to condense the entire book within the smallest 
possible compass. At the same time I have endeavored to 
point to the sources — grammars, lexicons, dictionaries, 
histories, and editions — from which, if he has the time and 
the inclination, the student may derive further knowledge 
or illustration, thus choosing to be a finger-board to guide 
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his studies rather than a pack-horse or pony to carry him 
over the road, and deeming it far better that he should be 
taught and led to do the work wisely and well himself than 
to have it done for him. With this view I have referred 
him or left him to go to the dictionary, which every stu- 
dent should have continually by him and should form the 
habit of consulting, for the geography of places and even 
for the knowledge of antiquities, except when it was essen- 
tial to the understanding of the passage, or perchance the 
point was involved in some special difficulty or uncertainty. 
If any should question the necessity of so copious an in- 
troduction, or its consistency with the brevity which has 
been studied in the notes, I have only to say, that regard- 
ing a pretty familiar acquaintance with the occasion and the 
circumstances as the first requisite to the interpretation or 
the appreciation of any work, I hoped that all this intro- 
ductory matter would conduce directly to the understanding 
of the orations and to a fuller sympathy with the orator 
and the actors. 

The text of this edition follows mainly that of Bekker’s 
stereotype edition. I have not hesitated, however, to de- 
part from it, whenever there seemed to be sufficient reasons, 
which have usually been stated in the notes. The editions 
and commentaries which I have most frequently consulted 
are those of J. H. Reiske, corrected and enlarged by G. H. 
Schafer, London, 1823; W. Dindorf, Oxford, 1849, itself 
a library of notes and comments on Demosthenes ; K. H. 
Frotscher and K. H. Funkhiinel, Leipsic, 1834; J. H. 
Vomel, Halle, 1856; A. Westermann, Leipsic, 1851; F. 
Franke, Leipsic, 1871; C. Rehdantz, Leipsic, 1873; R. 
Whiston, London, 1859 ; and G. H. Heslop, Oxford, 1872. 
I have usually compared them all in reference to difficult 
and disputed passages. I have found the notes of Whiston, 
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Franke, and Rehdantz particularly sensible and suggestive. 
When I have thought the renderings in any of these edi- 
tions particularly just and happy, I have often quoted them 
and given credit accordingly ; and-I am indebted to them 
for suggestion and confirmation in other instances-in which 
I can only make this general acknowledgment. In my own 
renderings I have tried to follow the rule which I inculcate 
in my classes of giving as close and exact a translation as 
can be given in good idiomatic English, aiming as far as 
possible to make Demosthenes speak an English as compact, 
clear, pointed, and energetic as his own Greek, and believ- 
ing, as I do with all my heart, that there can be no better 
discipline for the faculties of reason and speech in the 
schools than that which may be acquired by a faithful rep- 
resentation, a genuine reproduction, in our vernacular, if only 
that might be hoped for, of the Orations of Demosthenes. 

W. 8; TYLER. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, April 20, 1875. 
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Tue genius and eloquence of Demosthenes have per- 
petuated the memory of persons of whom we might other- 
wise have never heard, and invested with interest places 
of which we should otherwise have known little and 
for which we should have cared less, Philip and Olyn- 
thus, immortalized in his orations, have not only become 
familiar names in ancient history, but have given new 
words to the languages of modern Europe. The city 
to which the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes have given so 
much celebrity, claimed an antiquity scarcely less vener- 
able than that of Athens herself. Its foundation was as- 
cribed by some to a mythic son of Hercules, by others to 
a son of Strymon, the Thracian king. Lying near the head 
of the Toronaic gulf between the peninsulas of Pallene and 
Sithonia, surrounded by a fertile plain and favorably situ- 
ated for navigation and commerce, it early became an im- 
portant place and was at one time the head of a confederacy 
of over thirty cities in and near the great Chalcidic penin- 
sula. Inhabited by the Bottii, it first makes its appear- 
ance in history as furnishing a contingent of troops to the 
army of Xerxes in the Persian war. Suspected, however, 
after the battle of Salamis, it was besieged and taken by 
Artabazus, and its inhabitants massacred, thus foreshadow- 
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ing in the early history of Greece that more fatal overthrow 
which shortly preceded the subversion of Grecian liberty. 
Repeopled by Chalcidie Greeks, who had settled in the 
neighborhood from Chalcis, a colony of Athens in Eubcea, 
Olynthus now came more directly into the circle of Grecian 
states and entered upon a new career of diversified and 
eventful history. We cannot follow it in detail. Con- 
cisely it is as follows: Originally by descent and by natu- 
ral affinity allied to Athens, but in the Peloponnesian War 
taking sides with Sparta, and thus securing an acknowl- 
edged independence ; usually on friendly terms with the 
earlier kings of Macedon, but gradually growing rich and 
powerful at their expense, now by inducing Pella, their 
chief city, to jom the Olynthiac confederacy, and now 
through the voluntary cession of Lower Macedonia on the 
Thermaic Gulf by King Amyntas to save it from the 
Illyrians ; attracting most of the Chalcidie cities to its 
alliance by the liberality of its international principles and 
pohtical spirit, but by this very prosperity awakening the 
envy and jealousy of Acanthus and Apollonia, and pro- 
voking them to join with Macedon in calling for the armed 
intervention of Sparta; successfully resisting for a time the 
Lacedeemonians at the height of their power in a four years’ 
war and inflicting upon them a terrible defeat in which 
they lost their general, but compelled by famine to sue for 
peace and submit to their hegemony ; on the decline of that 
hegemony, reuniting all the Chalcidians under its own su- 
premacy, and even wresting Amphipolis from the Athenians, 
but in turn stripped by them of Methone, Potidsea, Toronea, 
and several other towns in the vicinity ; courted, flattered, 
and sought as an ally, both by Athens and by Philip, and 
vibrating now towards the one and now towards the other 
of these great powers, but attacked violently at length by 
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all the forces of the latter and imperfectly succored and sus- 
tained by the former— Olynthus was finally betrayed into 
the hands of Philip, the city was destroyed, and the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, were sold into slavery. 
The fall of Olynthus completed the conquest of the thirty- 
two Chalcidic cities, whose destruction was so complete that 
Demosthenes says in his third Philippic, five years after- 
wards, that their sites could hardly be found, and it might 
be supposed that they had never been inhabited. 

A fuller history of the period after the accession of Philip 
to the throne may shed light on the relations of the Olyn- 
thians, Athenians, and Macedonians at the time of the 
Olynthian War, and may help the reader to a better under- 
standing of the Olynthiac orations. Whiston has given it 
concisely and with careful reference to authorities: ‘“ This 
event (the accession of Philip) soon changed the position 
of affairs. The Athenians at first supported a rival, Argeeus, 
in his claims to the throne, with a view of recovering Am- 
phipolis (Diod., XVI. 3), and a portion of their forces, prin- 
cipally mercenaries, actually marched from Methone on the 
coast for thirty miles inland, where, with Argeus him- 
self, they were attacked by Philip and obliged to surrender 
(c. Aristoc., § 144), But it was not Philip’s policy to make 
enemies, so he allowed them to depart, and sent an embassy 
to Athens, with proposals of peace and friendship, professing 
also to give up all claims of his own to Amphipolis (Diod,. 
XVI. 3, 4; Grote, XI. 301), which, according to Diodorus, 
had already been evacuated by the Macedonian troops 
posted there by Philip’s predecessor, Perdiccas (Grote, X. 
516), to protect it against the Athenians (B. 0. 359-58). 
Nevertheless, from whatever cause (Grote, XI. 306), the 
Athenians did not themselves make any attempt to occupy 
it: and Philip, as soon as he could, resolved to take advan 
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tage of their remissness by attacking it himself, while he 
deluded them with the assurance that he intended to restore 
it to them after capturing it (c. Aristoc., 138 ; De Halon., 28). 
But this promise he did not fulfil, and the Olynthians, 
alarmed at the conquest and the rapid extension of his 
power, thereupon sent to Athens to negotiate an alliance 
(Olynth., II. 20), but without success, for the Athenians 
still trusted the continued assurances of Philip. Repulsed 
in that quarter, they readily accepted the alliance which 
that politic monarch offered them, and received from him 
the cession of Potideea, taken from the Athenians (B. c. 
357) by their combined forces (Phil., II. 22; Grote, XI. 
335), And even before this he had ceded to them the dis- 
trict and city of Anthemus, so that he effectually secured 
their friendship to himself and their hostility against 
Athens, while, without any formal declaration of war, he 
was commencing that series of aggressions which led to what 
was called the war of Amphipolis, and continued between 
the Athenians and himself for twelve years, till the peace 
of B. o. 346 (Fal. Leg. passim). But Philip and the Olyn- 
thians were too near neighbors to continue friends, their 
independence and progress being manifestly inconsistent 
with his ambitious aggrandizement. As his power and 
conquests extended, their conviction of this fact appears to 
have become more decided, for we read (ce. Aristoc., 129) that 
in B, ©, 852-51, probably after Philip’s victories in Thes- 
saly, they had again become the friends, though not as yet 
allies, of Athens. This change in their sentiments Philip 
appears to have considered, and perhaps with satisfaction, a 
sufficient reason for hostilities. Accordingly soon after- 
wards (Phil., I. 20) his troops invaded their territory, and in 
B. Cc, 850-49 (Grote, XI. 449), after recovering from an 
illness in Thrace, he commenced serious operations against 
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them by marching into Chalcidice. The immediate cause 
of this attack is stated by Justin (VIII. 3) to have been 
their reception and protection of his two half-brothers, a 
brother of whom he had already put to death, and who 
themselves escaped, for a time, the same fate by flight. 
But this doubtless was only a pretext, not the real cause of 
his hostility, nor do we even know when it was first put 
forward. This attack was preceded by his previous reduc- 
tion of several other Chalcidian towns, till the progress of 
his conquests and their proximity to themselves at last in- 
duced the Olynthians to send to Athens with proposals for 
an alliance, and to solicit its active co-operation against him. 
This proposition was favorably received, as the Olynthians 
would naturally expect ; for not long before the Athenians 
themselves had expressed a wish that Olynthus might be 
induced to act against Philip (Olyn., I. 7). The assembly 
which was called to consider it was almost unanimous in 
voting that assistance should be sent, though Demades 
(Suidas s. v.) opposed it. But the conclusion of an alli- 
ance was a very different thing with the Athenians from 
active co-operation with their allies, and therefore it was 
that Demosthenes delivered his three Olynthiac orations 
one after the other, pressing upon his reluctant fellow- 
citizens the duty of vigorous action as well as wise deter- 
mination. After his second speech, as it would seem, two 
thousand mercenaries were despatched under the command 
of Chares (Dionys., Epis. I. ad Amm. IX.) and some suc- 
cesses were achieved by him. The news created much 
exultation at Athens, and the people began to fancy, not 
only that they had rescued Olynthus, but that there was a 
fair prospect of their punishing and humbling Philip (rods 
Adyous mepi Tod Tyswwpnoacba Pirurmov dp yeyvopevous). To 
combat this delusion, to exhort his fellow-countrymen to 
1* 
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still greater and personal exertions, — possibly, too, in con- 
sequence of a second embassy from Olynthus, — Demos- 
thenes delivered his third Olynthiac. One specific measure 
which he then recommended was an expedition of Athenian 
citizens instead of foreign mercenaries. This plan, how- 
ever, was not then adopted, nor do we know for certain 
whether the oration (delivered towards the end of B. c. 350) 
was productive of any immediate and practical results, for 
soon afterwards the Athenian forces were engaged in Eu- 
boea in putting down a revolt, probably instigated by Philip 
himself (De Pace, 5). From Eubcea, in the first half of B. c. 
349, a cavalry force of Athenian citizens crossed over to 
Olynthus, and Philochorus, an author quoted by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Epis. I. ad Amm. IX.), states that Chares- 
was despatched with a body of two thousand hoplites and 
three hundred horsemen, all citizens. This force, however, 
of Athenian citizens, as Mr, Grote suggests (XI. 467), was 
not sent till the latter part of the war, which continued two 
years and a half. We are further assured by Demosthenes 
(Fal. Leg., 301) that from first to last the Athenians de- 
spatched no less than ten thousand mercenaries and four 
thousand native troops and fifty triremes to assist their 
allies. But all to no purpose; their troops were badly 
commanded, and no really efficient aid was given till it was 
too late ; and Olynthus finally fell by treachery into Phil. 
ip’s hands (B. ©. 347).” 

Such is the narrative which Whiston, following the lead 
of Grote, gives of the efforts of the Athenians to aid Olyn- 
thus, and such all that can be known with certainty of the 
effect of the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes on these transac- 
tions. The more common account, adopted by Becker in 
his Demosthenes as Statesman and Orator,” Thirlwall in 
his “‘ History of Greece,” etc., and generally accepted previous 
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to the appearance of Grote’s History, ascribes to the Olyn- 
thiac orations a more direct and controlling influence in the 
Olynthian War. In brief it is as follows: the three Olyn. 
thiac orations were occasioned by three successive embassies 
from Olynthus asking military aid against the encroach- 
ments of Philip, and were followed by three successive 
expeditions sent out from Athens for that purpose. The 
first embassy, opposed by Demades, Eubulus, and others, 
was warmly supported by Demosthenes, and a force of two 
thousand mercenaries, under Chares, was sent for their 
relief. But after skirmishing about the coast of Pallene 
and capturing a few scattering bands of Macedonians, they 
returned in triumph to Athens. Beaten in two engage- 
ments and driven within their walls, the Olynthians now 
sent a second embassy. Demosthenes, in a second oration, 
exerted all his energies to rouse the Athenians to exertions 
worthy of the interests at stake and their former glory ; 
and the people sent a force of four thousand mercenaries 
and one hundred and fifty horse under Charidemus. ‘The 
Olynthians sallied forth to meet them, and were repulsed ; 
and then the mercenaries resolved themselves into a band 
of freebooters and plundered the territory which they were 
sent to protect. A third embassy now entreated for an 
army of citizens; and Demosthenes seconded their request 
in a third oration of still greater urgency and eloquence. 
They accordingly voted an army of two thousand infantry 
and three hundred cavalry consisting of citizen soldiers, 
and summoned all Greece to resist the encroachments of 
the common enemy. 

Grote does not deny the sending of the three expeditions 
mentioned by Dionysius on the authority of Philochorus, 
but he finds insuperable objections against associating them 
with the three orations of Demosthenes and supposing 
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them, as Dionysius does, to constitute the whole Olynthian 
War. “The Olynthian War,” he says, “ began in 350 B. c., 
and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer, in my judg- 
ment, to the first months of the war. But it lasted until the 
early spring of 347 B. c., so that the armaments men- 
tioned by Philochorus may have occurred during the last 
half of the war. I cannot but think that Dionysius, being 
satisfied with finding three expeditions to Olynthus which 
might be attached as results to the three orations of Demos- 
thenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, 
and has assigned the date of 349-48 B. ©. to the three ora- 
tions, simply because he found that date given to the three ex- 
peditions by Philochorus” (Grote, XI. p. 467). The principal 
reason for separating the three expeditions from the three 
orations is found in the history of the Athenian expedition to 
Eubcea. At the time when the third Olynthiac was delivered, 
no expedition of Athenian citizens had been sent to the aid 
of Olynthus. But Athenian citizens were sent thither, as 
above stated, from Eubcea during the first half of 349 B. o. 
The inference is that the orations were all delivered prior 
to that sending. The simple fact that the Olynthiacs make 
no allusion to the Eubcean expedition certainly favors the 
opinion that the orations preceded that agitating and impor- 
tant expedition (Grote, XI. p. 469). The question cannot 
be settled, although that question carries with it another, 
namely, the date of the Olynthiacs, which Grote, followed 
by Whiston, assigns to 350 8. o., but which is more com- 
monly assigned to 349 — 48 B. ©. 

There is another vexed question which is more insoluble 
than these, and that relates to the order in which the three 
orations were delivered. In all the manuscripts as well as 
principal editions they are arranged in the order in which 
they are now numbered. But Dionysius cites them by 
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their first words in such a manner as to indicate that he reck- 
* oned the first as last, and the second and third as first and 
second. And Grote accedes to the arrangement of Dionysius 
so far as to place the second first, but he regards the first as 
belonging in the second place, and holds the third as still 
entitled to the place which it has always occupied. The 
presumption is certainly in favor of the order which they 
occupy in the manuscripts ; and the preponderance of au- 
thority is in favor of the same arrangement, which had the 
unanimous sanction of the ancient scholiasts, grammarians, 
and rhetoricians, and also meets the approval of the major- 
ity of modern scholars. Petrenz, in his dissertations (1833 
and 1834), has thoroughly canvassed the internal evidence, 
and presented in a clear and strong light the arguments in 
favor of the traditional order. Dindorf considers the ar- 
gument conclusive, and has prefixed a summary of it to his 
notes on the Olynthiacs. Westermann has reached the 
same conclusion in the first part of his Questiones Demos- 
thenicee where he has devoted an elaborate treatise of eighty- 
four pages to this question. Schaefer, Béhnecke, Vo6mel, 
Rehdantz, and Kennedy also defend the order in which 
they are edited. Thirlwall advocates the Dionysian order. 
Grote, followed by Whiston, as we have seen, and by Miiller, 
in his “ History of Greek Literature,” agrees with Dionysius 
in placing the second first, but adheres to the common 
opinion in retaining the third as the last. This last point 
may be regarded as substantially settled by the almost unan- 
imous verdict of competent judges. Thirlwall now stands 
almost alone in opposition to the spontaneous conviction or 
feeling that the third oration alone was worthy to be and 
must in fact have been the last oration of Demosthenes on 
the subject of Olynthus. The order of the other two still 
remains and is likely always to remain sub judice. The 
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order of the manuscripts cannot be allowed to settle the 
question of the chronological order, for on that principle 
the first Philippic which follows them in the manuscripts 
would precede them, since, by common consent, it was de- 
livered prior to them. The argument from the contents of 
the two orations is so plausible on both sides that the advo- 
cate of either seems to have carried his point, till “ his 
neighbor cometh and searcheth him,” and is so far from 
conclusive that the very same acknowledged characteristic, 
as, for example, the particular and specially Olynthiae char- 
acter of the first oration as compared with the confessedly 
general and Philippic cast of the second, has been adduced 
as an argument on both sides. Fortunately the value and 
interest of the orations do not depend on a knowledge of 
their chronological order ; hence some of the best recent 
editions, as, for instance, those of Franke, Rehdantz, and 
Heslop, either ignore the question or barely allude to it. 
Readers who are interested in it will do well to consult 
Grote’s Appendix to Chap. LXXXVIIT. Vol. XI. ; Thirl- 
wall’s Appendix to Vol. IT. p. 501, Amer. ed. ; Whiston’s 
Excursus, Vol. I. p. 68; and above all the dissertations of 
Petrenz, in Dindorf’s Prolegomena to the Olynthiae Ora- 
tions, Vol. I. pp. 8-22, and Westermann’s treatise De Or. 
Ol. Demos. Ordine. 

The Olynthiaes were called Philippics by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who reckoned as such twelve orations all 
bearing more or less directly against Philip and all delivered 
in the course of about as many years (B. 0. 352-340), and 
who numbered the Olynthiaes as the second, third, and 
fourth in the series. 

Lasthenes and Euthycrates, of whom the former led the 
cavalry in the last battle before Olynthus and betrayed 
them into the hands of Philip, have been immortalized as 
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traitors by Demosthenes (De Cherson., 40; De Cor., 48). 
The strong language of the orator in the former of these 
passages has been understood to imply that they were put 
to death. But the latter passage explains his meaning (see 
note on De Cor., 48). The real state of the case is more 
truly indicated by one of Plutarch’s anecdotes which repre- 
sents them as complaining that some of Philip’s courtiers 
had called them traitors. ‘‘The Macedonians,” he is said 
to have replied, “are blunt, rough folks: they call a spade 
aspade.” Nothing worse appears to have befallen them 
than the disappointment of their ambitious aims, in the 
utter ruin of the city where they had probably hoped to rule, 
and the condition of exiles with the consciousness that they 
were abhorred by the friends of their country and despised 
by its enemies. (See Thirlwall, Vol. II. p. 209.) 


ANALYSIS OF THE OLYNTHIACS. 


One characteristic of these orations which cannot but 
strike the modern reader is their brevity. The text in this 
edition, as the reader will see, occupies only about ten pages 
for each, and only a little over thirty pages in all. Mr. 
Kennedy’s translation of the orations fills a little over 
twenty pages in Bohn’s edition, giving an average of less 
than seven pages to each. A modern orator would have 
occupied five or ten times the space, without after all say- 
ing so much as our orator has said that was directly to the 
point, and adapted simply to accomplish his object. Di- 
rectness, simplicity, plainness, and clearness are also equally 
characteristic of these orations. They are masterpieces of 
art, and yet it is the art which conceals art. They are 
highly artistic, but at the farthest possible remove from all 
that is artificial These qualities will be fully appreciated 
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only after a repeated reading of the orations. But the fol- 
lowing analysis may serve to illustrate them and may also 
aid the reader’s perception and remembrance of the plan 
and principal contents. 


FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 


The exordium, comprised in a single section, we might 
say in a single sentence, simply presents in a clear and 
striking light the reason why the people should give the 
orator, in common with other speakers, an attentive hear- 
ing. The second paragraph, consisting of the next eleven 
sections (2—12), states with equal clearness and conciseness 
the orator’s advice to send immediate succor to Olynthus 
and his reasons for it, in which he skilfully mingles encour- 
agement drawn from the spontaneous offer of so important 
and so natural an ally with warnings from the perpetual en- 
croachments of the crafty and despotic Philip, and reproofs 
for their own negligence of the past and present, and fond but 
false hopes for the future. The next two sections (14, 15) 
exhibit forcibly in the light of the past the bankruptcy and 
ruin which must inevitably result from a continuance in the 
same course. The next three sections (16—18) develop in 
a manner worthy of the chief statesman as well as the first 
orator of Athens his definite plan for the relief of Olyn- 
thus, which is twofold : first, to send troops to protect the 
Chaleidic cities ; and, second, to despatch another armament, 
partly naval and partly military, to ravage the territory of 
Philp. The next two sections (19, 20) relate to ways and 
means, and show how the Athenians can have money 
enough by a temporary appropriation of the theorie fund 
if they will; if they will not, by an extraordinary war-tax. 
Sections 21—24 are intended to encourage and stimulate 
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the people by an examination of the critical and uncertain 
state of Philip’s affairs, owing especially to the fickleness 
and jealousy of the Thessalians and the free and indepen- 
dent spirit of the Peonians and Ilyrians. In the next 
three sections (25-27) the orator assures\ the Athenians 
that they must take their choice, and now it is in their 
power to choose, between meeting Philip at Olynthus and 
fighting him at their own gates, and that in the latter case 
the damage to the agricultural population alone in a single 
campaign would exceed the whole expense of their late ten 
years’ war for the possession of Amphipolis. The conclu- 
sion —a single section and sentence like the exordium — 
summons all classes, rich and poor, soldiers and orators, to 
rally for the common weal which was no less the private 
interest of them all, and ends with a brief prayer — only 
five words — for a prosperous issue. 


SECOND OLYNTHIAC. 


The second Olynthiac is, as we have already intimated, 
less distinctively Olynthiac and more Philippic than the first. 
From this fact Grote draws an argument in favor of his 
hypothesis, that the second oration was delivered first, for 
the general purpose of rousing the indignation and hostility 
of the Athenians against Philip, before the question of suc- 
coring Olynthus had come before them with any urgency. 
But the Greek Argument or Hypothesis prefixed to the 
Greek text of the second Olynthiac explains this Philippi: 
cast of the oration by their fear and dread of Philip, which 
it is now the orator’s chief object to remove. “The Athe- 
nians had given a favorable reception to the Olynthian em- 
bassy and resolved to send them aid. And while they are 


procrastinating and dreading an encounter with so formida- 
B 
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ble an enemy as Philip, Demosthenes comes forward and 
endeavors to encourage them by showing how weak Philip 
really is: for he is an object of suspicion and distrust to his 
allies, and the Macedonians in themselves are anything but 
a great power.” Such is the occasion of the oration as 
given in the YMO@E3IS and accepted by Petrenz, Wester- 
mann, and other advocates of the received order of the 
Olynthiacs. The first two sections constitute the exordium. 
The orator begins with the topic which was especially adapt- 
ed to encourage the deordapoveotepa "APOnvaior, namely, the 
good-will of the gods manifested to them in all their history, 
but conspicuously manifest in the raising up at this crisis 
of an ally so near, of such considerable resources, and so 
irreconcilable to Philip; and he exhorts them not to be so 
base as, with their towns and fortresses, to give up also the 
allies and opportunities furnished them by the blessing of 
heaven. The next two sections (3, 4) contain the statement 
of his object, which is not to set forth the power and suc- 
cess of Philip, and thus rouse them to do their duty, but to 
show his true character, his essential weakness in himself, 
and the only source of his accidental strength, which was 
notin himself butin Athens. The next paragraph ($§ 5-8) 
convicts Philip of faithlessness and perjury by repeated 
instances in his dealings with the Olynthians and Thessa- 
lians as well as the Athenians, and predicts that he will fall 
by the very means by which he has risen; that the very 
men who have lifted him up when they thought he would 
further their own interests, would pull him down now that 
he was proved to be doing everything for himself. The two 
following sections (9, 10) insist on the necessary instability 
of all mere material resources, towns, fortresses, harbors, and 
the like, and the utter impossibility of building an enduring 
empire on the foundation of injustice, falsehood, and per- 
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jury. This is followed by a brief statement (11 — 13) of his 
advice, which is to send immediate succor to the Olynthians, 
to inform the Thessalians of this purpose ani invite their 
co-operation, and, above all, to stop talking, in which their 
superiority was already too conspicuous, and begin to pay 
war-taxes, serve in the armies, and do their whole duty. 
The orator then proceeds (14-21) to expose analytically 
and at length the inherent weakness of Philip and his em- 
pire: he and his subjects have diametrically opposite inter- 
ests ; their peace and prosperity are irreconcilable with the 
military glory which is hzs passion ; his troops have a repu- 
tation far beyond their deserts ; he is jealous and envious 
of his best officers and dismisses them ; and the rest, his 
favorites, are intemperate, licentious, drunkards and brig- 
ands, like himself; his foreign wars have only weakened 
his resources, and a war on his frontiers will expose the rot- 
tenness of his power, as sickness brings out all the infirmities, 
wounds, and fractures of the natural body. True (22-29) 
Philip has been a fortunate man, and fortune is everything 
in human affairs. But he owes his success to his ceaseless 
toil and sleepless vigilance. Be as watchful and energetic 
as he is, nay, act as vigorously for your own rights and in- 
terests as you have often acted for those of the other Grecian 
states, and you are far more likely to enjoy the smiles of 
fortune and the blessing of heaven than Philip. Do your 
own duty in person; see with your own eyes that your 
generals do theirs ; let your “classes” (cvppopiat) pay war- 
taxes as they did in the good old times, and not, as they do 
now, manage politics, with an orator to preside on either 
side, a general under him, the three hundred to shout ap- 
plause, and the rest of you attaching yourselves now to this 
party and now to that. In conclusion, then (30, 31), you 
must have done with all this; you must equalize the privi- 
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leges and the duties of all classes of the citizens ; you must 
all in rotation serve in the armies; you must listen to the 
advice of all your orators, and choose the best measures, not 
those recommended by some popular favorite. Then you 
will not merely applaud the speaker at the moment, but 
yourselves afterwards when you see the improved state of 
your affairs. 


THIRD OLYNTHIAC. 


The third Olynthiac is just as clearly intended to moder- 
ate the excessive confidence of the people as the second 
was to inspire them with courage in undue despondency. 
Doubtless, as the Argument of Libanius affirms, the Athe- 
nians had sent succors to Olynthus, and their mercenaries had 
gained some partial and temporary success, which set the 
popular heart and tongue all on fire with zeal for the pun- 
ishment of Philip. This furnishes the key to the introdue- 
tion (1, 3), in which the orator naively informs them that 
their advisers had simply mistaken the qwestion, which was 
not how to punish Philip, but how to save themselves ; in 
other words, they were guilty of the absurdity which 
logicians call vorepov mpdrepov in talking about the end 
before they had made sure of the beginning. He then in 
a single section (3) states his difficulty, which is not what 
the people ought to do in the present critical emergency, 
but. how he could persuade them to do it. As preliminary 
to such persuasion he reminds them (4, 5) of the magnifi- 
cence of their votes three or four years previous, when Philip 
was reported to be attacking a fortress in Thrace, and the 
long delay and farcical disparity in its execution, and 
the abandonment even of that abortive effort in conse- 
quence of a report that Philip was sick or dead; and then 
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(6-9) he exhorts them not to lose the opportunity now 
afforded by the war of Olynthus against Philip, which they 
had taken so much pains to foment, and warns them of the 
disgrace and danger that must result from such neglect. 
And now coming to the question of ways and means, he 
advances boldly (10-13) to the recommendation or demand 
which, unpopular and even odious as it is to the Athenian pop- 
ulace, is the orator’s main counsel and reliance, namely, that 
they should annul the existing laws in regard to the theoric 
fund, which cut the very sinews of war, partly by distrib- 
uting to those who stayed at home the money which should 
support the army abroad, and partly by shielding from de- 
served punishment those who shirk the service. Then he 
returns (14-20) to the necessity of carrying their resolves 
into execution, reminds them of the obvious fact that reso- 
lutions never execute themselves ; that action, though poste- 
rior in order of time to speaking and voting, is prior and 
superior in efficiency ; and now there is an imperative neces- 
sity, not for mutual censure and recrimination, not for vows, 
prayers, and good wishes, and not even for wise counsels, 
so much as for immediate vigorous action. It is no new 
thing for Athenian citizens to serve in the armies and sacri- 
fice their private interest and pleasure to the public good 
(21-29); this was just what their ancestors did when 
they won such victories and reared such monuments ; when 
they ruled over willing Greece, and at the same time depos- 
ited millions in the Athenian treasury ; when they reared 
public edifices which were the admiration and envy of the 
world, while the private residences of Aristides, Miltiades, 
and the other leading men were no more imposing than those 
of their neighbors. How unlike to all this were the manners 
and the measures of the present rulers, and how different the 
results! The radical cause of the difference (30-32) is, 
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that the people and their rulers have changed places ; that 
whereas the people were formerly the masters and the rulers 
their servants, now, on the other hand, the rulers are the 
masters, and the people, their humble servants, are delighted 
if they distribute among them the theoric fund and exhibit 
the Boédromia for their entertamment. The only way to 
honor and save their country (33 — 36) is to act worthy of 
themselves and their ancestors ; to break away from this 
degrading and demoralizing servitude; to give up this life 
of shows and this living on a miserable pittance of show- 
money, or rather to receive the money, and, serving in per- 
son in the army, to subsist themselves and carry on the war 
by that means, and thus, without taking away the rights or 
adding to the duties of Athenian citizens, only equalizing 
the burdens and systematizing the service, to stand at the 
post bequeathed to them by their ancestors, and do for 
themselves what they so highly honor in others. The ora- 
tion ends, where it begins, with the gods, in a brief and 
simple prayer that they may choose such measures as will 
conduce to the prosperity of the state and the well-being 
of all the people. 

How Bulwer could ever have persuaded himself — to say 
nothing of his readers — that such orations as these were 
suited to amuse and captivate the theatre-going Athenians, 
but not to convince and persuade a modern audience, is 
beyond my comprehension. They are wonderfully plain, 
simple, direct, straightforward, business-like, and statesman- 
like. There is not a word in them for the mere purpose of 
tickling the ear, affording amusement, or creating a sensa- 
tion. There is not a figure or an illustration merely for the 
sake of ornament. They are the perfection of good com- 
mon sense, plain matter of fact, forcible thought, and con- 
clusive reasoning, or rather unquestionable reason, animated 
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by suitable feeling and expressed in a style of absolute fit- 
ness and transparent clearness; and such orations, while 
they were especially adapted to move and win those to 
whom they were immediately addressed, are at the same 
time suited to convince and persuade intelligent hearers and 
readers in every age. The sufficient proof of this is found 
in the fact that cultivated readers in all ages, in spite of 
changing and adverse circumstances, have given them a ver- 
dict of unanimous approval. 
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oe , ¢ fc 5) \ +X . \ x c , 
OTL TTOANAKLS UPELS OU TOUS aLTLOUS AANU TOVS VOTA- 
\ - , serng . be a an 
TOUS TEPL T@VY TpayuaTwv ElTovTas EV Opyn ToLEt= 
v4 N \ , > a ’ N ” 
ode, av Te wy Kata yvopunv exBn* Ov pV oLomat 
r XN > / ’ / tal Vie /. 
15 Oety THY LOLav acharetav oxoTroUVO vTocTEtdacOaL 
© e ¢ ce / 4 al ~ ‘ a 
I7 rept w@v vm auudepev ryovpar. dynut dn duyn 
/ 93 cr , if lal fal ‘ 
BonOnteov eivas tots Tpayuacw vplv, TH TE Tas 
/ - / , \ SS a , 
mores tots OrvvOiots owkerv Kal TOUS TOUTO ToL) 
, 5) , \ a \ > / 
GoVvTAaS OTPATLMTAS EKTEMTEL, KAL TW THY EKELVOU 
/ lal lal ‘ a ‘\ 

20 YWPAV KAKWS TOLELY KAL TPLTPETL KAL OTPATLWTALS 
(ae? ) \ 4 ? > zt ce rt 
erepos* eb de Gatepov TovTMY OALYWPNGETE, OKY@ | 

‘N / e cal <¢ Yd 4 y “‘ 

IS un patawos vw  oTpaTela yevntat. ELTE yap 
¢ a » ? / fal 7 ¢ t a 
UM@V TIV EKELVOU KAK@S TOLOVYT@V UTFOMELVAS TOUTO 
sf e / BLN XN ’ / 
Orvvbov mapactnoetat, padims emt THY olKELaY 
> \ > cr 5 / / ¢ a ? 

25 €AO@v apuvettar’ evte BonOnoavt@yv povoyv vpwY Eis 
y ’ ¢ é * lal yv ‘\ 4 
OdvvOov axwduvas opwv exovta Ta oLKOL TpoTKa- 


a \ / ° t / 
Oedevtat Kal T poaedpeva et TOW TpayHact, TEplea Tal 
— — 
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ns ns ky fore glnr& 
TO xpovep ray mohieprovpévarn) det 57) TOAARY Kat 


ee 


duyn THY Bonevav eivar. 
N N \ A / a sags 
Kai rept ev ths Bonbewas tatta yuyvwcKko: 
Ly 8e / W2 Y a »7 8 "AO nr 
TEpl O€ KPNMATwY TropoL, ETTLV, Ww avopeES nNvacol, 
P Cp oe y+ A > \ an y ’ r 
XpnMaTa uplv, EaTLY OCA ovdevt TOV AKwY avOpa- 
, a Nee ce oa ¢ / 
TOV TTPATLWTLKA, TAUTA SE LEIS OUTWS ws BovrEa be 
/ >) X > a ce ii 
NauPavete. El WEY OVY Ta’TA TOLS TTPAaTEVOMEVOLS 


’ / > ‘ c al lol / > XN , 
aATTOOWGETE, ovoEVvosS UpLtV ™ poo det TOpoOv, €b be 7); 


° A ? «Sf ? ° a / iy 
Mpoooel, warAov 6 aTravTOS evOeL TOU TOpOVv. TL 


Ss y+ y \ / oe 4c 
ovv av TiS ELTOL, GU ypahels TavT eivar oTpaTLO- 
/ \ > > y aye Ts \ \ ¢ a 
Tika; pa Ai ovK eywye. eEyYw pmev yap nyoupat 

lA cr A ‘\ fens J Cy 
oTpatiwtas dey KatacKevacOnvat Kat TavUT €ivat 
‘ ‘ , / 3 ‘ Cy nS a 
OTPATLWOTLKA KaL Lav cuvtakw €lvar THY avTHV TOU 
/ X a r x / ¢ r \ oe 
Te Naw Bavew Kal TOU Tovey Ta OEovTA, LVmELs SE OVTW 
cA / ¥. ’ x € / 
TWS avev TpayLaTwv NauBavete els Tas EopTas. 
ey \ , ~ , > 7 \ a 
€oTt On AOLTOV, Oiwat, TaVvTas ELaheEpEW, AV TOAK@Y 
, Te a Se a \ / 
den, Toa, av oOrALYOV, onuya. det Oe XPNKATOV, 
ay y Ia ” / rt / 
KQL AVEV TOUTWY OVOEV EGTL yever bau Ta@v SEovTov. 
/ N \ »+ \ a t e ¢ 
Aeyouat d5€ Kal adXovS TLVaS adXOL TOPOUS, OV erea Ge 
od ie 6 / A Lo ? N / > 
OoTis vp cUppeEpELy Soket, Kal Ews EOTL KaLpos, av- 
/ lal 7 
TirxaBerbe TOV TpayyaTwv. 
4 Vaal > \ } \ , 
A€wov de evOupnOnvar Kai AoyicacOat Ta Tpay- 
> @ / / \ / yf 
pata, ev w KabeotnKe vuvi, Ta PiNuTTov, ovTE 
/ e fal a: , / x N rn > a 
yap, ws doxet Kal PycEee Tus av wn TKOTaV aKpLBas, 
re) a Ta} «€ x , > a) gs N Fae SO 
EUT PETT@S, OVS @S GY KAANLGT aVT@ Ta TAapOVT Exel" 
au Jer. \ > / ‘ / / a c) ry > 
out av eEnveyKe TOV TOAEMOY TOTE TOUTOV EKELVOS, EL 
yoy 


lal oh te / > / > + Jae 3 ? ‘ oA 
TONELEW onOn dena ety AUTOV, AANX WS ETLO@V aATTAVTa 


15 


20 
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, ¥ \ / > , é gid. 5 , 
Tote namie Ta Tpaypwata avaipnoecOat, Kata OLE- 
= \ a Spi / x 
Wevotat. ToUTO 671 Tp@TOV avTOY TapaTTEL Tapa 
f2 y \ x > , >? a (¥ 
yv@pnv yeyovos, Kat TOAANY a@umiav avt@ TApexet, 
3 ‘\ cr r lal ‘ mv ‘ > 
2% ita Ta TOV OetTa\wy. Tav’Ta yap aTioTa meV Hv 
/ rs XN pe. n > 6 a Me Ne 
5 OnTTOU heeohe Kal ae Tac avOpwrots, Koutdn 6 , 
‘ ‘\ ‘ 
Eau 7, KQL €OTL VU TOUT. Kal Yr Ilayacas 
GO 
aTaiTe avTOV ELow ola bane cat Mayvnoiav 
€ 
Kex@dUKacl Tevyitew. nKovov 8 eywye TWaV as 
Jar XN / \ Ney SEL | \ oa , > A oY 
ovdeé Tous Almevas KaL Tas ‘ayopas ETL SwooLEY aVT@™ 
A oN ‘ X \ “A ee s 
10 KapTrova Aa* Ta yup Kolwa/ta OettTad@v ato Tov- 
ji r > / vA >" ‘\ 
twv deo. duoixetv, ov Piitmov AauwBavew. eu bE 
¢ > , a / rt) ’ XN 
TOUT@Y aTOaTEPNONTETAL TOV YONUAT@YV, Ly TTEVOV 
A ‘ a ~ a / > A , 
Kouion Ta THS Tpodns Tols Eevois avT@ KaTaoTHCE- 
7 } > \ ‘ , / \ \ > \ 
Brau arcrdga pry tov ye Ilaiova Kai tov Idupiov 
Nie te a / ¢ ¢ a \ > , 
15 Kab ATAWS TOUTOUS aTaVTas nyEelcOat ypN avTOVO- 
A ‘\ \ > / \ 4. > \ 
ous HOLov av Kai edevOEpous 7) Sovrovs eEivat* Kat 
\ tp a ? , ? Now 
yap anbews TOU KaTaxovelw Tivos ELot, Kat aVvOpwTrOS 
¢ , f \ ‘ ‘> Ia Mv 
uBpiotns, ws hacw. Kai wa Ai ovdev ariotov 
” N \ oy , \ \ dees > ‘ 
tows* TO yap ev TpatTe Tapa Thy akiav adopun 
a a a a > , iF / 

20 TOU KaK@s poveiv Tols avontors yiryvetat, SioTEp 
/ a \ , ? \ a , 
TorAakts Soxet To hurakat tayaba Tov krncac bat 

a > fal / ¢ col 9 Mv > 
YM yarerwtepov civar, Set Tolvuy Yas, @ avdpes AOn- 
lal ‘ > y} % 2 Ys ‘\ ¢ ’ / 
VALOL, THY AKALPLAV THV EKELVOU KALPOV ULETEPOV VOML- 
ra / / \ , ‘ 
gavTas eToiuws ouvapacPar Ta Tpayuata, Kat 
, Dg aN fe N , ? ‘ 
2s Mpeg Bevopuevous Eh a Set Kal OTPATEVOMEVOUS AUTOUS 
\ , N v v4 , 
kat TapoEvvovtas Tous adAovs atravtas, Noyioue- 


, 2s if a fol 
vous, && Pidurmos AaBou Kal’ sav TovovToV Kalpov 
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X NN / ‘ lol , ce xX 2. 
Kab TTONELOS yEevolTto TT pos T7) X@pPa, TWS AV AUTOV 
my ¢ / Mar fed aA + ee ce 59? 2 b} / 
ovea Ge ETOLUWS ed ULaS erGew. €lLT OUK alao'Vvu- 
> Da A t > y ’ f > 2 rl 
veo Oe, eb pnd a Tabott QV, €b Svvact EKELVOS, 
a A x yx > , 
TaVTa TOLnCaL KaLpov EX OVTES OU TOALNCETE ; 
y / 5 + > lal 5.0 A do 44 a i) 
L Evv towvuv,  avdpes A@nvaior, unde 1008” wpuas % 
7 oS a v (aR / RED. A 
RavOaveta, OTL VUV AlpEeals E€OTLVY ULL TOTEP UPasS 6 
> n X re x D) ear cee ? r 2\ XN 
EKEL XPN TTONELELY 7) Tap ULLVY EKELVOV, €av [LEV 
‘ 2 / x a ? / ¢ a > al , 
y2p aVvTeVyy TA TMV OrvrOiov, UMELS EKEL TONELN- 


\ \ 2 i) ta) / x e / 
OETE KAL TIV EKELVOU KAKWS TIOLIOETE, THV UT apYou- 


~ 


\ S ey Zs In A , x 
cav Kal THY OlKELaY TAVTHY adEd@s KapTOUpEVOL* AV 10 
> > r 4 / / 22% + 4 
6 exewva PideT7r0s AaBy, TLS ‘AUVTOV ETL KWAUCEL 
ral / a ‘ / ‘\ 2. cr 
devpo Babifew ; OnBator; wn ALav TiKpov eirretv 26 
3S ‘\ A c / > x re 
7, Kal auvetaBarovow EToLuws. arrya Pwxeis; ot 
x b) / > @r yy , aN X 
THY OlKELAY OVX OlOL TE OVTES PUAUTTEW, EaY pH 
, 7 Ae rn A a) 5) > 4 A > 
BonOnon? vpets. 1 addros Tis; AX @ TAY ovYi 15 
a > , Yas Tae M7 Did 
BovAnoetar. TOV aTOTwWTaT@V ET AV En, EL A 


a By >] , od 2 tal a 
vuv avotav opALoKavwv Ou“ws ExXAaAEL, TAVTA SuVN- 


‘ > x » e, / L dee ‘ \ / 
Geis wn mpaker. adda pH nrALKAa Yy e€oTL Ta Sid 7 
? lal lal ? ‘ re ° 
fopa evOdde 7) exei TrorepeElv, ovdE NO'YoU TpoddeLy 
A A / ? \ , 
nyouuat. € yap vas Senoeley avTovs TpLaKoVTa 20 
he , ” 1 \ oo ee 
nuepas povas e&w yeverOar Kal Oca avayKn oTpa- 
yi / fa) ? a , , 
TOTES YXPMMLEVOUS TOV eK THS Ywpas aw Pavery, 
‘ yf 2 - all eel / re , 3X 
ENdEvos OVTOS EV AUTH TOhEMLOV AEYW, TEOV av 
5 A \ a oy tae We > 
olwar EnutwOnvar Tovs yew@pyovvtas vua@v 7) doa ELS 
r , ’  Y N 
dmravta Tov Tpo TOU ToAEwoV Sedatravnabe, et Se 81) 25 
/. / df / ) / y 6 . 
moremos Tis HEEL, ToTa YPN VvoutcaL Enutwoec Oat ; 
XN / > ¢ (JA \ + e a Zi 
Kat TpocecO 1 UBpis Kat ETL 1 TOY TpayWaTaV 
1* 
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’ 4 > a +} , / tal , 
airxyurn, ovdemias eXaTT@v Enutas Tois ye oo-. 
f? ) A 
* pF D% gh tes 
ppoow. pomp yw 71 is (rk v7 ® 
f : * & Df ¢f = 
® Ildvta 8 tavra de cursovtas_aravtas Bonbeiv 
\ ’ - ? a \ / ¢ = \ \ > , 
Kai am@bey exeioe TOV TOEMOV, TOUS MEV EVTTOPOUS, 
Pe ey na a e a “ ” 
sl UTép TOV TOAA@Y WY KAXWS ToLOUVTES EXOUTL 
> / ~ \ a > a % 
juxpa avaricxovTes Ta NoLTAa KapT@VTaL adews, TOUS 
e Asie , o >» a r ? / a ~ 
Sev nrALKLA, Va TIY TOU TOAEMELY EUTTELpLaY ‘EV TH 
‘ , , \ / = 
Pirirmov ywpa xTnTapevoe PoSepor Pudrakes Tis 
? / > ; U ‘ , wv? € 
OLKELAS AKEPALOU YEVWVTAL, TOUS de Aeyoutas, Ww at 
a , > ~ ¥ Coie , 
10 TOV memohurevucveov/avrory evOvvat padiat yevwvtar, 
¢ G ee On a \ , a 
@S$ OTOL ATT AV ULas TEPLOTH Ta Tpaywata, ToLOU- 


N ‘ c , > fal ¥ 
TOL KplT atl Kab TOV TET PAY LEV@V auTols eceo Oe. 


xenora 8’ ein mavtos elvexa. 
c. 


+ 
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"Emi Twoddav pev av THs ieiv, @ avdpes’ AOnvaio, 
SoKet pou THY Tapa tav Oeay evvotay avepav yuyvo- 
pevnv TH ToXEL, ovx Heota b€ Ee TOIS Tapovat 

) aes j ; ; 
Tpaypact’ TO yap ToVs ToOEMNTOVTAS Piirmw 
pay ootor Kat nen Omopov Kau Suvapiv TLV KEK- 
TNHMEVOUS, KAL TO pererrey amravTwv, THY umép TOU 
Moe“ov yvwpny ToLavTHY byorras fier) TUS Tpos 
éxeivov diadraryas mp Mev aTLOTOUS, ELTA EAVT@V 
man pibos paHite avaotacw, Saypovig Tit Kat Oela 
mavTuTacw €oLKeV evepyeria. “ee TOWWUV, @ aubpes 


’ a mi pay - 
AOnvaio, rovT’ dn cKorreiv avTovs, ws pn EL 


as Oy nee 3 \ 9 , a ¢ , 
* pous TTEpt nULaAS avTOUS €lVval do0Fopev TMV uTapyYov- 


¢ ” a 9 2 in A ‘ A ’ y 
TWV, WS €OTL TOV aloYPa@V, LAO de TOV aLoyi- 
% / id \ / e 9 / 

OTWY, [47 “WOVOY TOMWY Kal TOTMV WY HME TOTE 
¢ / ne / > ‘ ‘ rf e % 
Kupiwor haiverOat mpotewevovs, aXXa Kal TOV VTO 

4 / / ‘\ lol 
THS TUXNS mapacKevadbevtwmy CUPMAYwY Kat KALPaV. 

“a 
N ‘ 9 OA ? An ‘ / 

To pev ovv, @ avopes “AOnvaior, tnv Pidcrarov 
er , \ N s a , , 
pouny Siekrevar Kat dia TovTwy ToV oywv TpoTpeE- 

A / nr € fal ’ ‘\ “ Mv ¢ tal 

TEW TA S€COVTA TOLELY VILLAS OVXL KAAS EYEW NYOU- 
s / df Lal hs 9 ad? x y 

par. Sua ti; Ort poe doxet avd, 60 av evo TIS 

¢ ‘\ 4 , / s y / t a ’ 

Umep TovT@Y, exeivm pev eye hidoTipmiav, Nw ) 


lal lal c x ‘ vA / 
ove KaXOS mempaxOar. Oo mev yap oo@ meELova 


x 
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e >» Ni %g/ / ‘ ie a ¢ 
uTep THY akiav TeTOInKE THY aVTOV, TOTOUTM Gav- 
/ \ a / ¢ r \ / 
pacToTepos Tapa mact vowiteTar: vpeis Se bow 
fal sh A / ce / va 
NXELPOV 7) TpooHKE KEYpNaOE TOLS TpAaYLAacL, TOCOUTw 
7 ) , > , pre ‘ 3 
4 Trevova ataoyurnv whrNKaTE. |TAVTA meV OVY Tapa- 
/ ‘ WS > + > / > yy 
sAeipo. Kal yap e pet adrnOevas Tis, @ avdpes 
? A a ) iP eek ees yy na 
A@nvaiot, oxotroito, evOevd§ Gv autov tdou Meyav 
U ‘Avie te > € a e 5 ? ral ‘ 
YeyerNnuEevoy, OVXL TAP aUTOU. WV OU EKELVOS MEV 
’ /. ce (4 X < fal / , € lol 
operdel TOS UTEP AUTOU TETONLTELWEVOLS YapLY, piv 
XN i, fe e / as a Si Oe XN 
de ducny mpoonxer AaPeEw, ToOUTwY OVX VUY Ope Tov 
N A Ae A SS \ . 77 ¥” N 
10 KaLpoV TOU evel. G OE Kal YwpIS TOUTMY EVL, Kal 
/2 / ) > / ” a x / 
BeXrLov EoTW aKnKoévar TavTas Vas, Kal peyada, 
a, Oy > a asa ince , ae > / 
@ avdpes AOnvator, Kat exeivouv daivoir av oveidy 
/ > tal , a?) es ce / 
Bovropevors opOas Soximatew, tadt eimeiy Teipa- 
copay. 
~ N \ 9 ae? 4 So ao oy A 
5 To pev ovv ettopKoy nat atictov KaXeWw avev TOU 
x / 7 / 3 x 
6 Ta Tempayweva SEiKvuval Roloopiav eivay TLS av 
, N / \ , > ef , > 
dryoeve Kevnv Sixaiws: To Se TavO, dca TwroT 
Ae / , ee \ 
empate, dueEvovta ep amact TovToLS EdEeYYEW Kal 
/ / / ba \ ©. vA 
Bpaxéos Aoyou cupBaiver SevoOar, kat Svoilv Evexa 
a G Soin, a eS ars 7 
20 nyoumar cuuepew eipnoOar, Tov. T ExeElvoV, OTTEP 
i 2. ‘ (4 / A / XN a 
kat adnOes vTapxer, pavrov daiverOa, Kat Tov 
\ c / Ly Mv , nS / 
TOUS UTEPEKTETANYMEVOUS WS Auaxov Tia Tov Pi- 
‘ Prey / , ’ @ / 
AuTmov Lev OTL Tavta Sre~eANAVOEY ois TpoTEpoV 
/ / gs \ XN Pls pe v4 
Tapakpovomevos peyas nvEnOn, Kal TMpos avTHy HKEL 
\ J \ ' \ N r ’ b) a 7 0N , 9 » 
\6 Thy TeXeuTHY Ta TpaymaT aUTOV. EYw Yap, w av- 
> r wan Ly / ‘\ PN 
26 Spes “AOnvator, apodp av nyouynv Kat autos hoBe- 


\ \ /. \ / ’ / 
pov tov Pidurmov Kat Gavpactov, et ta Sixava 
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TpdaTtovTa éwpwy avtov nuénuevov: viv b€ Gewpav 
kal cKoT@Y EvpicKw THY ev tueTepav evnOEevay TO 
Kat apxas, OTe OdvvOious amnravvov twes évbevde 
Bovropevous nuiv SvareyOnvar, To THY Auhitrodw 


¥. / os \ 7 , ? Le 
daucKew Trapaowoety Kal TO O@purovupevov TOTE ATrOp- 


5 


{4 
PNToV exelvo KaTagKEVUcal, TOUTM pO ea 
thy 8 ’OrvvOiov didriav peta Tavta two Tlotidasay 7 


> e 2 ? in \ wis Ss , 
ovaav vpetépav cFeXeLv KAL TOUS MEV TPOTEPOV TUp- 
16 cal ? A nr X 5) ua 
[aX OUS vas abdlenoaL, Tapacovvat d€ €KELVOLS, 
\ x A ‘ c a / 
Oettarovs d€ viv Ta TerevTaia TH Maryvyaiav 
, c / \ ‘\ ‘ ¢ 
Tapadwoew uToayeo Gat Kat Tov PwKikov ToAEMOV 
, e ‘ ? a > / e/. ‘ 
Todeunoew vuTep avtav avabétacOa. drws de 
> \ yf A > 5) Z a a Din es 
OUOELS ETTLY OVTLVY OU TEPEVUKLKED EKELVOS TOV AVTM 
/ ' ‘\ ‘ c / A or. r > 
YPNTAMEVWV* THY yap eKXaTTwY avolaY uel TOV ary- 
sf > A > r » , d 
voovvtwy avtov e€aTraTta@v Kal TpoThapBavwv OVTOS 
? ey df 3 ‘ va SYA , | a 
nuEnOn. watrep ovv dia ToVTMY npOn peEyas, NViKA 
aS / a ® e a yy , "2 
ExacTot Gvupepov avTov EavTols wovTO TL Tpukew, 
vA ? /. \ n 2 ok / N A 
oUTws opethe Ova TOV avT@Y TovT@Y Kat KaBaLpEOn- 
/. > ‘ , je ff ec a fol > é 
vat TarwW, eTELon TavO éevexa éavTov TroLav e&eAn- 
al ‘\ , L oe 4 > lal ‘ 
AeyKTaL,  KALPOU pev On, @ avopes AOnvato., pos 
A if / ed \ , x , 
ToUTo Tapeote PiivTH Ta Tpayyata! 1 tmapeOwv 
> , A N Con , e 5) 5) A 
TIS E“ol, paddov be Vp devEuT@ @s ovx adrnOn 
A 9. SN pie A, _*e ¢ \ & ? , 
TaUT eyw AEeYw, 7) WS OL Ta TPwTA eEntraTnwevor 
‘ 4 \ ¢ ¢ \ * ty 
Ta OITA TLOTEVTOVLY, 7) WS Ol Tapa THY avTaV 
ay? / \ A ? \ ? , 
akiav dedovAwpevor OetTadrot viv ovK av ehevOEpat 
/, a4 
YyevowvTo ac pevot. 
\ * + ¢ a a) 4 ad ” 
Kat pnv es Tis vu@v TavTa pev ovtas exelv 


” 


is) 
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y cr ” ‘ / / eX * , 
nyettat, ovetar de Bia KabeEev avtoy Ta Tpaypata 
a i / \ / 3s ‘ a 
T@ TA YWpPLa Kal ALMEVAS KAL TA TOLAUTA TPOELAN- 
/ 5) > a y oe \ x Cia ? z 
eval, ove opOas oveTal. OTay hey Yap UT eEvVOLas 
‘ , rad ‘\ fal > ‘ / r 
Ta TpuyLata ovgTn Kal Tact TaVTAa aumpEpH TOLS 
, a per = fiw» \ a N y 
5 METEYOUTL TOU ‘TrOAEMOV, KAL TUETOVELY Kav eEpELY 
N N \ Pp a 4 4 
Tas cupdopas Kat wevery eOeXovow avOpwro. oTav 
5) ? / ‘ / ae 2 
8° ex mreoveElas Kal Trovnplas Tis WOTEP OUTOS 


3 4 ¢ / / 8 NX r 
0 
LaXVON, 7) TPwWTN Tpopacis Kal pLKpOY TTALo MA 


ef ? / x , ? x y 
\Wamavta aveyaitice kai Siedvoev. ov yap eoTLV, 
3.) oF > ¥ 5) . > a S 2 
10 OUK EOTL, W aVvdpes AOnvaiol, udiKovYTAa Kal eETLOp- 
c / 4 i , 
Kovvta Kai eudomevov dvvamiww BeBaiav ctjcacOat, 
> . \ “ > \ oe \ pee eee 
adda Ta ToLravTAa els pwev aTa€ Kal Bpayvy ypovov 
> / ‘ / v > ‘ r 2. / 
evel, Kat ofodpa ye nvOnoev ert Tals eXTrLoW, 
a / ‘ A \ ‘\ ¢ \ 
,7T@ xpovm de dwpata Kai TeEpt avTa Ka- 
on ef ‘ ee > \ / ‘ 
Tappel. WOTEP Yap oLKLaS, Oiual, Kal TOLOV Kal 
rc ¥ a a XN / > ¥ 
TOV atAwY T@V TOLOVTWY Ta KaTwWOHEV toyupoTaTa 
ba a de » 4 , ‘\ > \ ‘\ 
eivae det, oUT@ Kat TeV Tpakewr Tas apyas Kat 
\ ¢ / > a \ / > , 
tas vmoGeces adnbets Kai Suxaias elvat Tpoon- 
a \ > od A > a , 
Ket. ToUTO Se oUK EvL/viV EV TOLS TeTpayuEVOLS 
2» Pirirre. 
‘ \ a rd a a \ > / Cal 
lL = Dywi Sy Seiv vuas tots wev "OdrvvOiors Bonbetv, 
x a ‘ Z x , A 
Kal oT@S TLS EVEL KAANLTTA Kal TUXLOTA, OVUTWS 
eS 2 \ \ b / / 
apeoker port mpos S€ Oettarouvs mpecBeiav mepu- 
A \ \ , A \ N fal 
Tetv, 7) Tous pwev SiduEer TavTa, Tous de Tapo€vver: 
XN \ a +: ee > / SN o n 
2s KaL yap vuv evo evrndicuevor Ilayacas atracteiv 
N \ / / a A 
12 cai wept Mayvnoras Aoyous TovetoBar. oKoTerce 


/ a aS ? ay e \ , 
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-l. Page 1, line 1. todda@v, emphatic in position, is further em- 
phasized by separation from ypynudrwy and association with dv. C. 621. 
It is not necessary to suppose, with the Scholiast, that in ypnudrwy 
there is a distinct allusion to the theoric fund ; for the same phrase- 
ology is used not unfrequently by Greek authors (cf. Andoc. 2, 21; 
Thuc. 1, 33; Isoc. 18, 11), and a similar expression is common in 
English ; but the fact that he would fain persuade them in this ora- 
tion to relinquish that fund for the military service, at least, gives 
additional fitness and force to this introduction. Thucydides and 
Isocrates use wpé instead of dy7é in the parallel passages just cited. — 
& &vbpes "AOnvaior, the usual address of Demosthenes, who never 
omits the respectful dvdpes, gentlemen, although he sometimes, in 
reproof, leaves out the & — 2. vopl{w, J am persuaded, 1 consider 
it as an established fact, or characteristic. —3. mepl dv = repl rovTwy 
tept dv, touching these things about which you wre deliberating. — 8re, 
lit. when, while = quandoquidem; less causal than éred, less contingent 
than e/, and more complimentary than either. —4, e0éXew, to be will- 
ing: Bovdopévav, wishing, intending, cf. Ol. 2,23: av ot Te Beol OBAwor 
Kal dpets BotrAnoOe, 7f the gods will and you wish, that is, choose, or 
resolve. BotecOa implies choice after deliberation (cf. Bovdy), hence 
said only of rational beings ; €@éA\ew, a natural instinct or inclination, 
hence sometimes used of animals and the inanimate creation. So 
Pillon, Greek Synonymes, after the old grammarians, though contrary 
to Buttmann. Seein Yonge’s Eng. Gr. Lex., Drisler’s ed., 129, where 
this passage is quoted in proof. Compare also de Contr. 3: ui) pdvor 
Tatr dxovew €0éhovra, adda kal mpdrrew Bovdduevor, not only willing 
to hear, but also choosing, or resolving to act. —6. éoKeppivos, with 
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previous preparation, ant. to ék rod mapaxphua, extempore. The former 
was Demosthenes’s usual way of speaking (Plut. Dem. 8), and he 
doubtless means or includes himself in #xec tes ; hence the ind. de- 
noting a matter of fact. Demades, who spoke against Demosthenes 
in the matter of Olynthus, was a ready extemporizer, and a popular 
demagogue. Hence our orator might well ask a hearing for his wed/- 
considered advice, not less than the unpremeditated harangues of 
others. See Rehdantz in loc. —7. a&kovcoavtes, not as Schafer, the 
protasis of av \dBorre, but as Heslop, the complement or preliminary 
of that verb. The condition is implied in ydp and expressed in é6é- 
ew dxovew: for (if you are willing to hear) not only in case some one 
has come prepared with some useful advice would you listen and adopt 
it. — tbxys, pred. gen., elvar being understood. The genitive denotes 
property or characteristic: J conceive it to belong to your fortwne. 
C. 440, b; Cu. 417; G. 169, 1; H. 568.* The fortunateness (felici- 
tas) of Athens implies the favor of the gods, and is a compliment fre- 
quently paid to the Athenians by Demosthenes. Ol. 2, 22; Phil. 2, 
12, et al. —9. & amdvrev, out of all, sc. both the prepared and the 
unpremeditated. This exordium is justly admired for its brevity, 
simplicity, and appropriateness. It is at once complimentary, manly, 
and patriotic, and happily unites self-respect with respect for the 
hearers. 

2. 11. ody, not inferential, simply marks the transition from the 
exordium to the subject-matter of the oration. —12. pdvov ovxé, 
only not = all but, almost.— aviv adrels, with audible voice. — 
étv...ppovtitere, that you must take those affairs in hand in person, if 
you care for their safety. Notice the emphatic separation of ékelvwy, 
those affairs of Olynthus, from mpayudrwv, and of av’rots, in person, 
not by mercenaries, from duty. One MS. and a few editors read 
avray = your own safety. But the best have a’rdy referring to 
mpoayudrov. Cf. Ol. 8, 24: ri rOv rpayudrwv owrnplay. — 14. hpets 
..avta, but we seem to be conducting ourselves I know not how in 
regard to them. ters instead of duets for politeness ; for the same 
reason ovx old, x. T. X., instead of wavy dd\vydpws éxew, which Lucian 
puts in its place in his burlesque of this exordium. Jovy. Trag. 15. 
—15. 8%, est colligentis: est igitur. Franke. The yé limits the 
clause, and not merely the pronoun. rd ¥ €uol doxodyra is strictly, 


* The references are to the grammars of Crosby, Rev. Ed., 1871; Curtius, 
Harper's ed., 1872; Goodwin, 1870; Hadley, 1860. 
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those at least which seem best to me, while ra euovye Soxotvra would be, 
those which seem best to me at least. Cf. Phil. 3, 29: ws 7 éuol dédxer. 
The difference, however, is in form and emphasis rather than in sub- 
stance: as to measures, then, those at least which seem best to me are 
in the first place (uév) to vote the (required) succor and get it in readi- 
ness as quick as possible...and also (5é) to send meanwhile (implied in 
the pres. inf. réurew) an embassy which shall inform them of this 
action. ‘Observe the aorist mapacxevdcacba: and the present méu- 
mew afterwards, as if the act of sending the embassy were continuous 
till the return of those who were sent” (Whiston), or till the arrival 
of the troops. —17. évévSe, from Athens, that is, citizens, and not 
mercenaries hired abroad. —BonOyeere. So Bekk., Dind., Whis.; 
al. BonOfonte C. 624, b; Cu. 553; G. 217; H. 756; Madv. 123.* 
The fut. ind. after érws denotes a certain and direct consequence ; 
the aor, subj. (rd@nre) a more remote and contingent result. Com- 
pare Whiston and Heslop in loc.—18. mpdrepov. B. ©. 352, when 
Philip invaded Thrace, and the Athenians were greatly alarmed for 
their possessions. Grote 11, 428.—3. Page 2, line 1. 4s, causal, 
asin the sense of since. — S€0s, pred., totro, subj. —2. &vOpwrros, 
the man, sc. Philip, —ravotpyos, wnascrupulous. — Saves xphoba, 
and skilful (lit. terrible) to take advantage of circumstances, — 4. 
atidmurros, k. T. A., and in his threats he might be shown, se. by his 
treatment of others, quite worthy to be believed. —5. tp&byrat, x. T. d., 
may turn and wrest to his own purposes some of owr chief interests. W. 
—4, 7. Od...émvekas, not but that indeed fairly. The sentiment of 
what follows is, that the very autocracy which makes Philip so for- 
midable an enemy will be likely also to make him an object of suspi- 
cion to the Olynthians and others. — 9. éva 8vra, a single individu- 
al = alone, or in his own person. The idea of the clause is well 
expressed by Heslop: his having everything in his sole power to pub- 
lish or keep secret. —11. taplav, paymaster. See in De Cor, 235-36 
the contrast drawn out at length between Philip in the full and sole 
possession of the entire civil, military, and money power, and De- 
mosthenes as the responsible adviser of the Athenian democracy, — 
13. moddA@ mpoéxe, is a great advantage. —14. évavrlws exe, is 
adverse. The reason for this is given in the next section, viz. it 
awakens suspicion and fear. —5. 16. mepl 86&ys, about glory. — 
17. imp...xapas, in defence of a portion of their territory. rept, lit. 
* Madvig’s Syntax. 
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= around; trép = over. Hence brép usually expresses a nearer 
relation and interest. w7ép is to be supplied with dvacrdcews, x.T.X., 
in a somewhat different sense = to ward off, or prevent. Dem. and 
other orators often use drép where the historians used wep. —18. 4... 
rots, double acc. C. 480, b; Cu. 402; G. 165; H. 555.—19. Ap- 
girodtray, part. gen. after rovs. For the situation of Amphipolis 
and its importance to the Athenians, see Smith’s Dic. of Geog. For 
the history of its capture by Philip, see Thirlwall, 5, 196 ; Grote, 11, 
830. For Pydna, Thirl. 5, 197; Grote, 11, 333. According to the 
Scholiast, Philip banished the betrayers of Amphipolis, and put to 
death those of Pydna. While he was engaged in the siege of Amphi- 
polis, Philip quieted the Athenians with the assurance that he in- 
tended to restore it to them in exchange for Pydna; but when he 
had taken it, he seized Pydna also, and kept both under the pretext 
that inasmuch as they had not given him Pydna, he was not bound 
to restore Amphipolis to them, —an act of duplicity quite charac- 
teristic of Philip. — 21. kal 8dws, k. tT. A., and generally, I think, a 
despotism is an object of mistrust to free states. The article with each 
of these nouns generalizes it, that is, defines despotisms and free 
states as a genus or class. C. 522; Cu. 875; H. 529. The neuter 
predicate corresponds with this and emphasizes it. C. 507; Cu. 
366; H. 522. Demosthenes often repeats this maxim in sentiment 
and spirit ; compare especially Phil. 2, 21-23, where he says that 
too close alliances with despots are dangerous to free states, and 
warns the Messenians to cherish mistrust (dmiria) as their only 
safeguard. — 22, &ddws te Kdv = especially if. See Lexicon and 
Grammar for explanation of this meaning. —6. 23. éyvaxdtas = 
convinced of. —& mpoonjxe, sc. gloriam majorum, Grecie principa- 
tum, oppressis opitulandi consuetudinem, injurias Philippi, periculi 
magnitudinem. Wolf.—24, @edfjrat, taken absolutely = be ready 
Jor action, Westermann makes the following infin. depend on it. 
But ef. Thue. 5, 9.— 25. mapotvvOqvar, be provoked to indignation. 
— 27. atrovs, see note on avrois, 2, above. —P. 3,1. 1. Adyos = 
argument, or plea; oKiprs = pretext, or excuse. —%0’ with a nega- 
tive = no longer. — twodelrerat = left remaining, lit. left wnder, as 
a support. —'7. 2. é@Opvudetre ds, al. eOpdAovv téws, but epudcire is 
the reading of the most and best MSS., and réws is not only a mere 
conjecture, but very improbable as here used. Render: what you 
were all talking, viz. that, etc. —3. éxmoepaoat, to stir up to war. 
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éx- in composition emphasizes the change out of peace into war. — 
4. Kal rat’, and that too. ©. 491, c.—4. ds emphasized by &v = 
in such manner as. C. 621, e. Cf. wodda@v &, § 1. —6. oadepol 
...lows, they would have been unstable allies, and would have been 
thus resolved up to a certain point perhaps. oparepol, lit. ready to 
fall away, wnstable, opp. to BeBaiay in the antithetic member = stable. 
Observe also the emphatic position of these words in their respective 
clauses. —8. mpds aitods éykAnpdrwy, grounds of complaint relating 
to themselves, i. e. grievances of their own. — 8. 10. 84 = then, 
marking the conclusion. —11. wapamertaxdta...adeivat, to lose such 
a providential opportunity, lit., and preserving the figure, to let slip 
such an occasion as has fallen into your hands. —13. BeBonOykdres, 
after having aided. ‘‘* Demosthenes makes frequent allusion to this 
expedition as one that reflected especial credit on Athens, 4, 17; 8, 
74; 16, 14; 18, 99. Thirl. 5, 225; Grote, 11, 338.” Heslop. — 
rapfoav...émrl with the accus. = ascended, appeared on. Dem. every- 
where else uses mapiévac (not wapeivac) in this sense. But mapetvac 
‘occurs in other orators. —16. mapeyxépe0’ and etyer’ imperf. to denote 
a continued action or state; re dtndAAaypévot, plup., a complete 
and final deliverance. —9. 20. IIv8va, x. tA. As Grote observes 
(11, 329), Dem. always names these cities in the order of their cap- 
ture: Amphipolis, B. c. 358; Pydna, 357; Potidea, 356; Methone 
and Pagase, 354-8.— 21. tdddAa. Perhaps a rhetorical flourish, 
Grote, 11, 365. — wa pr...Biatp(Bw, not to waste time. —22. wn, 
emphatic. —16 mpdtw = the first best. So Westermann and Rehdantz. 
Al. rw mpérw = any one first. — 24. avtol, in person, not with mer- 
cenaries. —fpqovt, more facile, i. e. tractable. See Lid. & Scott. — 
21. viv 8€, but as it is, —26. attopar’...cxqoev kadds, take care 
of itself. —27. *pets, emphatic. —P. 4, 1. 2. vuvi 84, now, I say, 
resumptive, ef. § 8. —2. tis otros 6, emphatic, vis stating it gener- 
ally, ofros specifying, and 6 still further defining. —10. 5. tpovrye 
Soxet, cf. note 2. doxe? has the personal subject rus instead of being 
used impersonally. ©. 573; Cu. 571; H. 777. — &y, in the conclu- 
sion of a hypothetical sentence ; it is repeated before éxew. The con- 
dition is expressed by karaords (C. 635; Cu. 583; G. 226; H. 789), 
after which \oysorys is pred. nom. = 7f he would establish himself an 
impartial judge, lit. auditor, —the allusion being to the balancing 
of an account, and being continued through this and the following 
section. — 6. tmnpypévev, favors freely conferred, beginning in their 
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good-will. —9, drodwdexévat, sc. Tpas. —Kkard Tov médepoy, in the 
course of the war, sc, about Amphipolis. — 10, dpeAclas, gen. of 
property, after ely = set to the uccownt of, or reckon as belonging to. 
— pre wadaL, not long ago, but recently, so that there is still hope 
of recovery. — phre...te, like Lat. neque...et.—13. map’ éxelvev, 
from them, lit. from near them, from their presence ; render, as a 
blessing proceeding from their good-will. —11, 14. tjapdpordy éory 
Sarep, it is much like what takes place. mapa- adds emphasis, lit. 
when laid alongside, it is a parallel case. — 17. a6, render by an 
adverb wnceonsciously, i. e. gradually and before he is aware. — ovva- 
vddwoe kal, he loses with it also, gnomic aorist parallel with the pres- 
ent éyec in the antithesis, but emphasizing the proverbial character 
of the saying. C. 606; Cu. 494; G. 205; H. 707.—18, Kat aept 
...00Tws, so also in regard to public affairs. — o¥8’ e...pvnpovevovor 
= kal el...ob pynuovetovor. Rehdantz. Well rendered by Heslop, 
Jorget too any good thing that has come to them from the gods. — 20. 
mpds, in reference to = by ; for every previous event is judged by the 
Jinal result, —22. kal opd8pa is emphatic, and emphasizes not only 
det, but ppovricar. Well rendered by Whiston; wherefore must we, and 
that vigorously, turn our thoughts to the future ; lit. what remains, se. 
the succor of Olynthus. — 23. tatr’ éravopbwrdpevor, by amending 
this, sc. the future. This lofty political ethics, enforced by the logic 
of common-sense, and illustrated from the common affairs of life, is 
characteristic of our orator, —12. 25. Kal rovrous, these men also, 
sc. the Olynthians, as well as the Amphipolitans and others men- 
tioned in §§ 8, 9. — 26. elr’ = and then, or and in consequence. — 
27. tl... bora, what will there be that any longer prevents. —P. 5, 
1. 1. 8mov BotdAerat, e. g. to Athens. Cf. §§$ 15 and 25 below. — 
3. 8v by, through which. —4, 13 mp@rov, k. tT. A. Observe the order 
of the captures, cf. note 9, and the rapidity of them pictured by the 
rapid succession of clauses. — 6. éréBy, B. Cc. 353-2, Grote, 11, 408; 
Thirlwall, 2, 97, Am. ed. —7. evtperloas, having made ready. — 
wav’ 8y...tpdrov, in short, the whole country at his pleasure. Heslop. 
—8. awxer’ els, he was off into. — Paddy, after expelling some, e.g. 
Cersobleptes, —9. Kataorhoas, ec. g. Amadocus and Berisades, B. ©. 
352. — qaévyce, he fell sich. —12-14. rds...otparelas, his expedi- 
tions against the Illyrians and Peeonians (B. ¢. 8359-8, near the be- 
ginning of his reign) and against Arymbas (king of the Molossians in 
Kpirus, B. c. 851, sueceeded by Alexander, his nephew, and brother 
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of Olympias, Philip’s wife), and whithersoever one might speak of = 
and ever so many others one night mention. 

14. 14. Tt odv Tis dv elmo, Why, then, some one may say, do you 
speak these things to us now ? In order to prevent rés from standing 
first in its clause, the best editors omit the comma after ody, suppos- 
ing the whole to be spoken as one clause in the Greek, although in 
English we must make two. —16, kal 7d mpoter bar, both how hurtful 
it is to be throwing away one after another continually some of owr in- 
terests, and the restless activity which Philip practises and lives with, 
i. e. in which he finds his business and has his being. —18. to’ js, 
under the influence of which. — 21. éyvaxas torar, shall have resolved. 
—dvrintréoy éppwpévas, must take hold vigorously. —22. els... 
tedevTigat, to whut end, pray, is it to be expected that these things will 
come ?— mor’ = tandem. —15, 24, éxeiOev for éxez C. 704. — 27. 
Tov avrov tpézov is an emphatic anticipation of otrw, and domep is - 
correlative to both. — paSlws, thoughtlessly. — P. 6, 1. 1. ém\ rots 
peydrors TéKors, at the high rates of interest exacted of such borrow- 
ers, — sometimes as high as 3 per cent a month, 36 per cent a year. 
Boeckh. Pub, Econ. I, chap, 22. —2. kal, emphatic = even. — aré- 
ornoay, gnomic aorist. Render, J fear lest just as those who borrow 
money thoughtlessly at such high rates of interest, after having luxuri- 
ated in plenty for a short time, afterwards lose even their original 
estates, so also we shall be found to have enjoyed our ease at a great 
cost. — 4, modda...dv, many of the disagreeable things, Heslop. 
év, partitive gen. — trovety depends on els dvayxnv @\Owuev = avayKa- 
cOGuev, with the additional idea of becoming necessitated, emphatic 
for dvayxacOGuev. Here again political warning is enforced by fa- 
miliar illustrations from common life. 

16. 9. mavrés, gen. of property or characteristic, 7s anybody's 
work. Whiston. — trrép, see note § 5.—13. év dpyq trovetobe, visit 
with your displeasure. —14. phy = yet in antithesis to wév.— 16. 
tmoorelhacbat, to suppress my sentiments, lit. to furl or take down 
sails. —17. 17. trols mpdypacw, the interests at stake, dat. after 
BonOnrnréov. So Heslop. Whiston says: in the case. But the former 
is preferable. —Tads médeas, sc. in Chalcidice, Olynthus and its allies. 
— 22. pdrasos...yévntat, be rendered frwitless. —18. etre yap...elre, 
for if, on the one hand, in case you ravage his country, he shall suffer 
this and reduce Olynthus, he will then easily come to the relief of his 
own territory ; or if, on the other hand, in case you only send aid to 
Olynthus, he, seeing things at home in no danger, shall press the siege, 
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and keep close watch of things there, he will overcome the besieged by the 
lapse of time. —24. mapacrycetat, bring over, i. e. reduce. See Lex. 
L. &S. sub v. C. 1]. — 27. rots mpdypacot, which Heslop translates 
his opportunity and Whiston the situation, 1 have ventured to render 
things there. The commentators remark the emphasis of meaning in 
the two kindred words mpocka@edetrac and mpocedpetcer. Demos- 
thenes is fond of such pairs of words. See examples in my note on 
Dem. de Cor. § 4, 1. 14. — P. 7,1. 1. t@ xpévw. Observe the article, 
not merely in time, but by means of the lapse of time. Mora obsidio- 
nis is Wolf’s version. —8h = then, in conclusion. 

19. 3. mepl xpnpatwv mdpov, in regard to ways and means. — 
toriw...gotiv, you have money, gentlemen of Athens, you have money 
to an amount which no people in the world has for military purposes. 
Such emphatic repetitions are frequent in Demosthenes. — ottws as 
BovtrAcrbe, in such ways as yow please, i. e. for your pleasures, sc. 
theatricals and festivals. — 8. amo8éoere, restore to its original mili- 
tary use, from which it had been perverted. — 8, 9. odSevds...rdpov, 
there is no need of additional means...or rather there is an entire want 
of all such means. Observe the article with the second mépov, — 
10. od ypades, do you move. Such a motion would have exposed 
him to impeachment according to the law of Eubulus. Thirl. 5, 300 ; 
Grote, 11, 466. — 20. 12. etvat cpariwtikd, and this (theorie fund) 
ought to be w war fund. The force of detv extends through the mem- 
ber, what Demosthenes thinks ought to be done being set in em- 
phatie contrast with what the people actually do. Dindorf omits the 
whole clause ; Bekker brackets rad7’, and Heslop omits it. But the 
words are in all the MSS., and are retained by Whiston. —13. tiv 
avrjv, that is, the same persons who receive the money should do 
military duty. Then they could have the money, and at the same 
time the state have soldiers. — tpets 8€, but you receive it this some- 


how without service —for your festivals. — otte...mpaypatoyv here = 
ottrws...Bovhet0e above. —16. elodéperv, make extraordinary contri- 


butions. The elopopd was a special war tax. See Smith’s Dic. Antiq. 
sub v. —17. Set 8 xpnpdrev, but there is a necessity for money, that 
is, money must be had. —19. &Adovs, other than an extraordinary 
contribution. &)Nous dAdo, some one way of raising money, and some 
another. — avtNaPerGe, k. tT. X., cf. note on dvyriAnrréov, 14. — 

21. ovre...xer, al. exou, but that is to be supplied. yee goes with 
e’rper&s as well as with ws xdddwor’, for neither are things at present 
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in good trim as they appear to be, and as one might say that they are 
without careful examination, nor in the best state they might be for 
him. The ové’ in the last clause is not correlative with ovre at the 
beginning ; it only adds a co-ordinate, but emphatic negative clause, 
C. 701, ec; Cu. 625, obs. ; H. 859, a; and the ovre finds its correla- 
tive in the ovr’ av é&jveyxe: nor would he ever have engaged in this 
war, lit. carried it out. — 27. as émay, elliptical for as ériay avarpel- 
Tat = primo statim impetu, on the first advance. — P. 8, 1. 1. dvar- 
pyorerOar, to carry all before him. — Kara Siépevetar, and therein he 
Jinds himself mistaken. — 8. yeyovés denotes the cause of Philip’s 
trouble, by or because of its having turned out contrary to expectation. 
— 22. 4. ratra, sc. the character and conduct of the Thessalians. 
The neuter pronoun is used to comprehend «all that pertains to the 
Thessalians. See Franke in loc. The Thessalians were proyerbially 
fickle and faithless. Cf. contra Aristoc., where Demosthenes says, 
that while the Athenians never betrayed any of their friends, there 
was none of theirs that the Thessalians did not betray. See also the 
disorder and license imputed to the Thessalians by Socrates. Crit. 
Cap. XV. —5. 8hrrov, you know. kai connects pice and del, by na- 
ture and always. Koy.6y 6é instead of &ricra dé correlative to dmira 
wey, hence the dative rodrw. —8. kexwdtKacr, by their remonstrances. 
Cf. Ol. 2, 11, where the fact seems to be stated with more exactness. 
Cf. Thirl. 5, 306; Grote, 11, 425. —kovov as imperfect denotes a 
continued or repeated hearing. —9. o¥8é...ér, no longer, as they had 
permitted him to do since he ejected these tyrants. —10. kaprod- 
oGau, lit. to harvest, that is, ¢o collect the revenues of. — 11. 8éor, opt. 
in or. obliqua, this being a part of what they said and he heard. — 
ad, from, i. e. by means of. — NapBavery, pres. inf,, to be receiving. 
—13. Kopi84 = mdvu, altogether. — ra tis tpodpfs, the means of 
support for his mercenaries. — 23. 15. amhdas...dtravras, and all 
these tribes generally. —17. &vOpwrros, the man, sc. Philip. —18. 
tBpirrhs, tyrannical. —19. tows, perhaps. Attic urbanity. — 7d 
yap,«.t.. The idea is well expressed by Heslop : for an undeserved 
career of success becomes a source of folly to persons of weak mind. 
But there is a pith and point in the Greek, partreularly im the antith- 
esis between ef mpdrrew, doing well, and kax&s ppovetv, thinking or 
planning il, that is inevitably lost in a translation. This gnome 
has been often quoted and much admired both for its form and its 
sentiment ; and the application of it in the next clause, did7rep, x. T. X., 
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is still more striking. —24, 23. tiv édkatplav...katpdv, the inoppor- 
tune state of his affuirs your opportunity. Whiston cites as a parallel 
the saying of O’Connell: ‘‘ England’s need is Ireland’s opportunity.” 
— 24. cvvdpac@ar, to help (the Olynthians) in bearing the burdens 
of the war. Whiston. —25. é’ @ Set, for all needful purposes. — 
avrous, yourselves in person. — 26. tods &ddovs, the other Greeks. — 
P. 9, 1. 1. mas, a change from the indirect to the direct interroga- 
tion, which is more lively and spirited. — et pnd’...00 toApnoere. 
Here, too, the indirect question with which the sentence began seems 
to have given place to the more impassioned direct question ; for if 
the rodujoere followed regularly the ef and the od were meant to be a 
mere repetition of the 47d’ for emphasis, uj would be required ; that 
is, the construction begins with ef and ends as if ef were not there: 
Are you not ashamed, then, if not even what you would suffer if he 
had the power — will yow not (instead of you will not) dare to do this 
when you have the opportunity ? Observe the nice balancing of words 
in the antithesis of qovjoa to wdOor’, and Karpov Exovres to Svvair’. 
25. 5. "Env tolvuy, still further now. — éxet...€xetvoy, in jenem 
lande...jener. Rehdantz. The there and that man are correlative. — 
8. ta tov "Odvvlwy, nearly a periphrasis for Olynthus. C. 528 ; 
Cu. 410; G. 141, N. 4; Madv. 14 ¢: if Olynthus (or the resources of 
the Olynthians) hold out against him. — 9. thy tmdpxoveay, x. TX, 
this which you possess and which is your home, se. Attica. Whiston. 
—10. d8eas, without fear, se. of invasion by Philip. —11. éxetva = 
Ta Tov ’OduvOlwy. — 26. 12. ph Alav, k. 7. A, TF fear it may be too 
severe to say tt, they will join with him in the invasion. Cf. Plat. 
Gorg. 462 €: wh aypocxorepov # 7d adnéés elrety. The truth, as Franke 
says, was even worse than he said, viz. that the Thebans would be 
the prime movers, Dindorf amends and reads of ef pr, x. 7. A. — 
15. @AN & trav, but, my good sir, he (Philip) will not wish (choose), 
sc. to march hither, —a remark supposed to be interjected by an- 
other, that the orator may answer it the more forcibly. —16. tay 
a&romwtatwv, ‘Neuter, 2, 2.” Hes. ‘*Masculinum est. Cf. 8, 
58; 9, 14.” Franke. dromwos may be used of persons as well as 
things, see Lex., arid the references, even that of Heslop, favor 
Franke’s interpretation : yet he would be one of the strangest of men. 
And the protasis seems to require the same : ef...rpdte., if what though 
incurring the reproach of folly thereby yet he talks out, this he will 
not do when he has the power. Rehdantz calls ef pi...mpdter the 
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fvreatening ind. fut. —27. 18. AAlka...4, but how great the differ- 
ences are between. — 19. mpoodetv. Observe the force of mpoc-, the 
thing is so clear in itself as to require no argument in addition. — 
21. €w, out of the city. —22. xpwpévous AapBdvey. Observe the 
present, to be continually taking and using, sc. during the month. 
T@y is part. gen., of the produce. — 23. déyw, I mean. — 25. rdov mpd 
Tod Wodepov, the late war, sc. the Amphipolitan, which lasted ten 
years and cost 1,500 talents. Ol. 3, 28. —{nypidoeorbar rem duran- 
tem indicat, {nprwOAvar (1. 24) rem unius momenti. Franke. The 
latter is the general statement, the former is more definite. For the 
fut. mid. instead of fut. pass. see Lex. C. 576a; Jelf 365, 6 a. — 
tmpoctad’, there is besides (the loss of property) the insult. —P. 10, 1. 1. 
ovdepids, k. t. A., greater (i.e. worse) than any loss, at least in the 
view of sensible men. Litotes. C. 686i; H. 665. 
28. 3. cvwiddvras, taking, then, all these things into consideration 
together, we ought all of us. —5. Kah@s trovodvtes may be rendered 
fortunately, happily, with Heslop and Kennedy, or rightly, deserv- 
edly, with Franke and L. & S., which see. Riidiger: deorum be- 
nignitate, by the blessing of the gods.—6. rods év HAtkla, those of age, 
se. to serve in the army, viz. from eighteen to sixty. —9. axepalov, 
proleptic = kept inviolate. — rods 8t héyovtas, and the orators (poli- 
ticians) that it may be easy for them to render an account of their ad- 
ministration since you will judge of their measures according to the 
state of your affairs, whatever it may be. —10. edbvvat, primarily of 
money ; here of measures. — 13. tmavrds is masc., acc. to Franke, 
Westermann, and the scholiast = for the sake of every citizen, i.e. the 
rich, the poor, etc., as above enumerated, But the more and better 
authorities make it neuter = on every account ; and may they (sc. ra 
mpdyuara) be prosperous on every account. This oration, like that on 
the Crown and many others, closes with a prayer or wish for the well- 
being of his country. To begin with a prayer, as in the Or. de Cor., 
is less frequent. — etvexa, al. veka, Dem. seems sometimes to use the 
Tonic form of this word, perhaps for the sake of the rhythm. This 
peroration, or rather conclusion, which consists only of one section, 
and that a single sentence, is as simple and concise as the introduc- 
tion. It is free from rhetorical display, and savors even more of the 
statesman than of the orator. 
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OAYNOIAKOS B. 


Tue second Olynthiac opens in language and manner very like the 
first ; and Dindorf suggests that Dionysius, who cites the Orations 
by their opening words, has thus, by a slip of the memory, been led 
to confound them, and cite the second as the first. (See Introduc- 
tion.) 

1. Page 11, line 1. today, emphatic as at the beginning of Ol. 1, 
where see note. 4» with idetv marks the conclusion of a hypothetical 
sentence (C. 618; Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 788), of which, however, the 
condition is omitted : could see, sc. if he would. C. 686; Cu. 544; 
G. 226, 2; H. 752. The structure of the sentence and the sentiment 
are quite similar to Ol. I. 10, where see notes particularly on doxec and 
mapa. Dem. is never weary of insisting on this topic, — the favor 
and good-will of the gods towards Athens. Cf. I. 1, and note there. 
— 2. yryvopévny, being continually manifested. — 3. év, not merely 
for variety (after émi ro\\G@v), but more exact and emphatic = not a¢ 
or on, but in. — 4. 7d ydp, kK. T. r., for the fact that there have arisen 
those who are ready to wage war with Philip possessing both (kal) a 
neighboring country and some power and (what is most important of 
all) having their convictions about the war such as to think reconcilia- 
tions with him to be in the first place untrustworthy and in the next 
ruinous to their country, — this is like some providential and altogether 
divine benefaction. So Whiston. mavrdracw, however, limits Zocxev, 
is altogether like. twa = some considerable.  Svvauiw = military 
power, force. In the Or, cont. Lept. the army of Olynthus about 
this time is stated at more than 10,000 hoplites and 1000 horse. 
diaddayds here seems to differ from carad\ayds, Ol. 1, 4 (as Professor 
Champlin suggests), only as implying a mutwal reconciliation, while 
there the orator is speaking expressly of the reconciliation which 
Philip would gladly make with the Olynthians. + 2. 11, avtots, 
ourselves, in distinction from the gods, who are ready to help if we 
will help ourselves. — 8mes, how. —12. trav trapxdvteyv, than owr 
opportunities. —aloxpav is usually’ considered as neuter and part. 
gen.; it could be masce. and gen. of property or characteristic: 7¢ ds the 
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part of base men, nay, rather, of the basest.—15. alverBar mpoiepe- 
vous, to be seen continually giving up. — wédewv is explained by 
Rehdantz as part. gen.: of the cities ; by most commentators as a case 
of inverted attraction to év. —rfs téxns includes the divine favor. 
Cf. note, I. 1. This exordium is longer than that of the first Olyn- 
thiac, but not less simple, and more direct, launching more imme- 
diately in medias res. The religious idea is put in the foreground, 
and presented in an aspect which, while it is popular and concilia- 
tory, furnishes also a strong incitement to duty. 

3. 17. pév is repeated by wév, § 4, and both of them correspond to 
@ dé, p. 12, 1. 10. — oy, transitional, cf. Ol. 1, 2. — 21. tmp rov- 
twv, the strength of Philip in its various elements and parts. — vdo- 
tiplay, Honor, a secondary signification not confined to Demosthenes. 
L. & S. II. It suggests, however, the honor which results from an 
honor-seeking career, — 22. otx\ Kalas, litotes and euphemism for 
dishonorably. The use of juiv instead of duty is in the same spirit. — 
trelova imtp tiv aflav, stronger than mdelova 7 kar’ délav, which 
would have been the regular construction: more and greater things 
than could have been expected, sc. of a king of Macedon. Cf. rapa 
Tip aéiav, 1, 23. —4. 6. év0év8’, made more emphatic by dv = from 
this city and this bema.—7. ovx\ tap’ abrod, not at all from himself. 
The reader will observe the frequent recurrence of this emphatic form 
of the negative. — dv otv, k.t.d. Of the measures, therefore, for 
which he indeed owes a debt of gratitude to those who as public men 
have acted in his interest, but (for which) you ought to receive satisfac- 
tion, of these I do not now see the proper time to speak. Gv is gen. of 
crime, and rovrwy gen. after kaipy. rTovrwv is omitted by some of the 
best editors. —10, @ 8€ «. 7. ., but what it is in my power to say 
quite (kat) irrespective of this, etc. 4 is object of \éyew understood in 
the first clause and of dxnxoévac in the second, and subject of patvoir 
in the third: and what would be seen to be grounds of reproach to him 
if you were willing rightly to examine them. 5. 17. 8tkalws, em- 
phatie = and justly so. kevqw also is made emphatic by its position. 
—18. Srefidvra...€déyxev has rw for subject, but to rehearse all that 
he has ever done, and on the ground of all these acts to convict him, se. 
of being perjured and faithless. —xal, both, = in the first place: in the 
Jirst place happens to require only a short argument, and in the second 
place I think, ete. —20. tod te...Kal rot, appos. of dvoty = both that 
..and that. —22. tmepexremdnypévovs, astonished at Philip, more 
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frequently followed by eri with dat. —23. SveteAHAvOev, run through 
and so exhausted all the arts of deception by which he formerly grew 
to be great.  mapaxpovecOat, lit. to cheat in weighing. mporepov 
limits both part. and verb. —6. Observe the separation for emphasis 
of cal airés from éydé and oddpa from poBepdv. — P. 13, 1. 1. mpar- 
rovta, by doing. The ethics of Dem. are always high-toned. — @ew- 
pov kal ckorray, observing and examining. Observe the pair of words 
of kindred meaning so frequent in Dem. —2-10. tiv pév qperépay... 
tiv 8’ ’OdvvOlwv...Oertarors Sé, that he gained over (rpocayayouevor) 
in the first place (uév) owr simplicity...in the second place the friendship 
of the Olynthians...and now the Thessalians. The means by which 
each was gained is expressed by three clauses, each beginning with 
TQ. —Td kat’ apxas, at the outset. —’ Apolrodw, cf. note, I. 4; Thirl. 
5, 192; Grote 11, 328. — 5. 1d...amdppyrtov, by getting up (lit. con- 
structing, 7@...karacxevaoat) that secret article once so famous. ‘*The 
Pydneans being averse to this scheme (of transfer), it was alleged 
that secrecy was essential to success, and consequently it was deter- 
mined that the arrangement should be discussed before the senate 
exclusively, and not before the assembly of the people” (Whiston). 
6. tovte, by this means, resumes and emphasizes the means expressed 
in the foregoing clause. —'7. 7. Tlor(Saray. Cf. Thirl. 5,198; Grote, 
11, 332. — 8. rots pév...rapadotvar 8, and handing it over to them, 
thus wronging you his former alliess.Soxwe may express in idiomatic 
English the force of weév...6é. — 10. cee, troocxér bar. Cf. 
Phil. IT. 24: Mayvnolav édi5o0v. The dismission of the Olynthian 
ambassadors took place B. c. 858-7; the capture and transfer of 
Potidia, 356; and the engagements in regard to Magnesia and the 
Phocian War (often called the Second Sacred War), 353. The fulfil- 
ment of the promise in regard to Magnesia did not take place till 
after the close of that war, which lasted ten years, 356-46. — 8das, 
in fine. —14. Avovav. Dem. attributes e’7j@eca to his own coun- 
trymen, but dvoa to foreigners. W.— del, from time to time. — 
15, wporhapBdvey, taking advantage of. See mpocayayduevoy used 
in essentially the same sense above, and observe the difference be- 
tween the aor. part., which denotes a completed action, and the 
imperf., which expresses a continued and repeated action. — otras, 
se. by deceiving and taking advantage: emphatic resumption. — 
8. 16. &a rovtTwv, through the instrwmentality of these persons 
(peoples). So Franke and Rehdantz. But editors generally : by these 
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arts. The language and the argument will admit of either. Dem. be- 
lieved that Philip would be pudled down by the very same persons and 
the very same means by which he was raised to greatness. (Observe the 
exact antithesis between kaOaipeOjvar and 7#pOn). But €kacro, which 
naturally refers to roUrwy, and which must mean persons, is in favor 
of the former interpretation. — 20. katpod...mpd&ypara, to such a 
crisis, then, the affairs of Philip have come. xatpod is gen. after 
mouros ©.) 416; Curd 25 G: 168. N.-25 HH. 559, .c. == 21. 4) = or 
else. — 22. ws...déyo, that these things which I say are not true. —~ 
25. SeSovAwpévor here denotes political subjection, not literal subju- 
gation. It is pronounced an exaggeration by Whiston and most of 
the commentators. 

9. 22. Kat pv, And verily. Whiston: And then indeed. — piv 
...tpyetrat...olerar 8€, while he believes...yet thinks. ‘yetrar implies 
reasons by which one is led to believe or admit, while olera: ex- 
presses a mere supposition. —P. 14, 1. 2. td xwpla kal Arpévas, 
the use of one art. for the two nouns links them more closely : 
the fortresses and harbors. — 3. tw ...cvety. The passive sense 
leads to a passive construction: when affairs (powers) are held 
together by good-will. —5. Kal cuptovetv...dvOpwrmon, the men (who 
are concerned) are willing (both, cai, unnecessary in English) to toil 
together and to bear the calamities (incident to the war) and to 
persevere. Schaefer and Voemel regard the force of avy as ex- 
tending to gpépew = bear together; but this is not necessary. — 
8. toxvoy, has become powerful, cf. 1, 13, jobévnce, fell sick. — 
9. dvexattice, as well as rratcua, refers primarily to a horse throw- 
ing his rider. - It is gnomie aorist : overthrows and scatters the whole. 
—10. 10. ovK totiy, it is not possible, 1r Is NOT POSSIBLE. Cf. 1. 19. 
‘—d8txotvta, by injustice, the part. denoting means, and the pres. 
part. a continual course of injustice. —12. ta totatra, such power as 
Philip’s, and acquired by such means. —4vOyoev. Cf. Mady. Synt. 
llla: ‘The aor. is used of that which has often happened and con- 
sequently (in single instances) is wont to happen, in which use it is 
sometimes connected with the present.” The figure contained in 
qwOnoe is kept up through the sentence. The whole passage may be 
rendered thus: such powers hold out (cf. avréxn, 1. 25) in @ single 
instance and for a short time and flowrish exceedingly mayhap in the 
hopes (which they excite), but in and by the lapse of time their weak- 
ness is discovered, and they fall beneath their own weight. Te xpovy 
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denotes means. Cf. 1, 18. mept abrd, lit. about themselves, like 
drooping flowers round the stem of the plant. — 16. Tra kdrwbev, 
strietly the parts from below upwards, and particularly the lower 
parts, 

11. 22. 81ras...otTws, that is, the better and quicker the way any 
one proposes the more I shall be pleased. — 23. mpds 8€ 6é should be 
rendered and also, to correspond with uév, — ratra is referred by 
Schaefer and Franke to the weakness and instability of Philip's power, 
as above described ; but better, with Rehdantz, Westermann, Whis- 
ton, Heslop, and others, to refer it to the purpose of sending aid. 
Cf 1, 2: radr’ epe?, where the same twofold counsel is given, — 
26. ANoyods woretrBar —= fo remonstrate, Cf. 1, 22, note on Kexwdv- 
cao. —12, P. 15, line 8. Gras pev Adyos, ald words, no matter 
whose, but especially (uddora dé) those that come from (apa) Athens. 
ra mpdyuara, the corresponding actions, — 6. Soxotpey refers to the 
common opinion or reputation (ddga) of the Athenians in this respect, 
viz. as excelling in speech, — 13, 8. perdoracw is properly the 
changed state resulting from jeraSod}v, which is the act or process of 
change. But Dem. uses the pair as usual for emphasis, which he 
further enforces by repeating and varying the adjective: much, then, 
is the change and great the revolution you must show. — 9. elordé€pov- 
Tas agrees with duds implied in deccréov.= Secxvivar buds det, — 
10. Kav WedHoyre, if you are resolved (aorist) to carry these things 
through to their consummation (répas, Lat. per) as it becomes and 
behooves you to do, 

14. 16, “Odws. On the whole. — yap introduces the proof of the 
clause immediately preceding, viz. that his own kingdom and power 
are ina bad state, — 17. & pay... pepe, as an auxiliary, lit. in the 
role of an adjunet ; opposed to adr? $€ but itself by ttself. Dem. was 
the first of the Athenian statesmen to discover and expose the ambi- 
tious designs of Philip. But he was slow to appreciate the new and 
strange power which Macedon was to derive from the personal influ- 
enee and military genius of this one man. — oloyv, as, for instance, it 
once Jotned you under Timotheus against the Olynthians. In 364.8. ¢. 
the Athenians, under command of Timotheus, entered Thrace, and, 
aided by Perdiceas, king of Macedon, made a successful campaign, 
though they did not subdue the Olynthians. —19. médAw at, again, 
on the other hand, against Potideea for the Olynthians, this force con- 
sisting of both together (Macedonians and Olynthians) proved to be 
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somehing considerable. This was in B. c. 357. See Grote 11, 334, 
wéhw introduces a second instance, while ad marks the change of 
sides, for Olynthus instead of against it. — vuvl, quite recently. — 
21. tm...olklay, against the reigning family, sc. the despots of 
Pherw, &. C. 352. —-mdvr’ is usually taken adverbially, it helps alto- 
gether, i. ¢. essentially, \t can, however, be taken as subject of 
openei, all helps, like our proverb, every little helps. So Whiston, 
and apparently Dindorf and Sauppe. —15. 25. ols = wherein. — 
26. tmodaderrépay, sc. divayuv, has rendered it still more insecure. 
—P. 16, L. 8. rotro &frwxe, and has made this his passion. Whis- 
ton, The change of tense and of gender both intensify the expres- 
sion. —4, dv...rt, whatever may happen. — 4-6. riv...8d6fav, the 
separation of the art. from the subs. is noticed by the commentators. 
Heslop refers to Phil. Il, 29, where twenty-nine words intervene 
between the art. and its participle. —5. pmSels instead of ovdels, be- 
cause it is subjective aud represents Philip’s view of the case. — 
16, 7. ptrotiplas, sce note, § 3.—Komrdpevor, harassed, lit. stricken, 
Kng, chop. —4&vw kdtw, The omission of the connection represents 
the rapidity of Philip's movement, wp and down, in which he resem- 
bled Napoleon. —9. tadavrwpotew, toil and suffer. —9-11. ot’ 
. otf" ,,.088", neither being allowed to employ themselves on their oceu- 
potions nor on their private concerns, nor being able to dispose of such 
things as they may perchance have earned in such ways as they can. 
The obr'...ob7 together correlate with o06’...épyos, which refers espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, to agricultural works. — 12. Kkexdepévov, 
x. 7.4, gen. abs., giving the reason — because the markets are closed. 
—17. 16. metérarpor, foot attendants, that is, body guards. — 8défav 
pév, well rendered by Heslop, have the reputation, it is true (uév), of 
being admirable soldiers and thoroughly trained in matters pertaining 
to war, — ovykexpotnpévor, lit. welded together, see L. & S, — éya, 
emphatic, —18. Tav...yeyevnpévov, who have been in the very country 
of Philip. —#xovov, was hearing, sc. recently. —19. ob8€vev, they 
wre mo beller than others. — 20. olos is not entirely pleonastic = of a 
character experienced in war and campaigns. — 21, rovrovs, pl. refer- 
ring to those implied in el rls = siquis, whoever. pév resumptive of 
pév in the previous clause. — drorisla is here used more nearly in 
its literal sense, love of honor, that is, ambition, or jealousy. — 24. 
elvat, sc. lpn; so in § 19 again. — 25. BAdws, otherwise = gener- 
ally ; temperate or upright generally, sc. in other virtues besides tem- 
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perance. —Tiv...p€8nv. These vices are attributed to Philip by more 
impartial witnesses than Demosthenes. Cf. Ath. 6. 260; Polyb. 8, 11, 
et al.; but, as Whiston remarks, they were so controlled as to help 
rather than hinder his success among his wild and half-civilized sub- 
jects and neighbors. On the character of Philip, see especially Thirl- 
wall, II. p.62, Amer. ed. — 27. év o¥8evds...péper, of no account. obdevds 
is not neuter, as Heslop makes it. Cf. § 14, and L. & S. péper = 
class, roll = accounted as no one. —19. P. 17, 1. 1. Aourodts 8%, so 
then there are left about him brigands and flatterers. According to 
Schaefer, \yords is opposed to cddpwr, KdAakas to Sikacos.—2. ToLov- 
tovs...otovs, men of such character as = men who will get drunk and 
perform such dances, the kopdaxcomwovs of the previous section. Heslop. 
— 5. aamdavvov, were accustomed to scout, always scouted. — 6. 
Koddlay. Nothing else is known of him. The Scholiast says, he 
was a domestic who was condemned, fled to Macedonia, and stopped 
with Philip. — 7. éketvov, here in a bad sense, that infamous Callias, 
the public slave. —8. plpovs, k.t.X., actors of farces and makers of lewd 
songs. In old English, as in Greek, poets were called ‘‘makers.” — 
20. 12. yvaépns is generic = sentiment, or character, Kakodaimovias 
is specific = ill-starred folly, infatuation. —14. karop8oty inf. with 
a’rév understood as subject = his successful career (inf. pres.). — at 
evrpatia, The art. is generic = success, or successes in general : swe- 
cesses wre mighty to hide such scandals. —16. wratoe, cf. rraicua, 
§ 9. — 67’ axprBas, k. 7. A., chen these vices of his will be fully ex- 
posed, lit. closely scrutinized. — 17. 8elfev. The best authorities 
agree that this verb is impers. = ¢ will appear, or the event will 
show, of which use Sauppe cites numerous examples. — otk els 
paxpay, at no distant period. —18. &v...Bovdnobe, if the gods will, 
and you so resolve. So Whiston. And Hermann, Sauppe, and Din- 
dorf recognize the same distinction. See note, I. 1. Demosthenes 
uses Oérew (not €Aérew, still less BoUNerOar), of the gods. — 21. 19. 
téws, though Ionic, is found here and elsewhere in Dem. in the best 
MSS. and editions. Of. L. & S. II, —mwavra kuvetrat, a// the mem- 
bers are affected, whether it be a rupture or a sprain, or if any 
other part of the system be unsound. Cf. De Cor. 198, where this 
favorite simile is repeated in a little different form. — 25. ovp- 
mraky, lit. may be grappled with. Render: whenever they may be 
entangled in a war on their borders, tt makes all clearly manifest. 
mdvra answers to wdvra xwetrai, and has respect particularly to the 
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diseases of the body politic. &kén\a is opposed to ddavh, and im- 
plies the bringing of these diseases owt to the light of day. — émo(y- 
oev, gnomic aorist. 

22. P. 18, 1. 2-5. wddpovos pév...od phy GAN’, he uses the reason- 
ing of a wise man, I admit...nevertheless. — 3. 1 8dov, the whole, 
that is, it is every thing. Compare De Cor. 194, where he says, Fortune 
is mistress of all, xvpios roy mavTwy. — mapa, through the entire course 
of. —6. tixnv, cf. note, I. 1. — 8. adoppas, lit. starting points, 
here grounds, or reasons: far more grounds for obtaining the good-will 
of the gods. —23. 10. otpat, methinks. —11. adrév, while he is do- 
ing nothing himself. —12. ph th ye, much less. Cf. 717. — 14. ad- 
76s, in person. —17. ov8€...éya, and I do not wonder at this. — 
24. 20. eb = that. — 21-25. pév mote...vuvi 8€, although once...yet 
now. — Aak...avThpate, you withstood the Laccdemonians, sc. in the 
Beeotian war, B. C. 378.— 23. dptv edv, when it was in your power. 
—ot ddd, the other Greeks = all the others. — 24. dvnAloxere. 
Observe the change from the aor. to the imperf.: were continually 
spending. — 27. rovs pev GAdous, after often saving the rest of the 
Greeks collectively and every one of them individually in turn, you 
nevertheless sit still when you have lost your own, i. e. Amphipolis, 
Pydna, Methone, and Potidwa. W.— xa@’ is distributive, one by 
one. — P. 19, 1. 5. trodepetre, you have been and still are carrying on 
the war, sc. ten years, reckoning from the capture of Amphipolis. — 
6. tl mrovotvtwv, what you have been doing while all this (obros is 
emphatic) has passed away, lit. while you have been doing what, all 
this, etc. —toere yap 841rov, for you know surely. —7. adrav is op- 
posed to érépous, procrastinating yourselves, hoping that somebody else 
would act. —9. xpwdvtev, bringing one another to trial. This spir- 
ited passage is made more lively and rapid by the omission of the 
connectives. — 26. 10, l0’...yevhoer Oar, wre you then so senseless as 
to cherish the hope that the affairs of the state will become prosperous 
instead of bad by the very same measwres by which they have become 
bad instead of prosperous. The irresistible logic of this passage is 
further enforced by the careful antithesis of the words and the rhetor- 
ical order of the two clauses. — 15. modd ydp, for in the nature of 
things it is in all cases much easier to keep what you have than to get 
what you have not. The commentators differ widely as to the con- 
struction of the words, some connecting odd pdov adverbially with 
gvddtrew, and making mdvra the subject of répuxev, and others mak- 
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ing Todd pdov pred. after répuxev and mdvra obj. of xrjcacba (ravra, 
lit. all things, i.e. anything = in all cases). I have followed the 
latter. In Ol. I. 23, the orator seems to express just the opposite 
sentiment. But there he is speaking of the intoxicating influence of 
prosperity ; here only of what would otherwise be true in the nature 
of the case; hence, there he says it oftentimes seems more difficult to 
keep than to get ; here, in the nature of things, it is much easier to 
keep anything than to get it. Prudentibus quidem facilius est, sed 
imprudentibus difficilius, Dind.—17. 6 tv...0t8év, nothing whatever. 
—19, atrav...48n, this, therefore, is our own duty already. 7%5y is 
emphatic = and that immediately. Cf. Phil. 1. 8: i drobécAa 
put Sey 45n. — 27, 21. mplv...kpatnonre, before you shall have be- 
come masters of the position. So Whiston. Heslop renders tev 
Tpaypatev your objects, sc. the deliverance of Olynthus. — 22. ar 
avtav tav tpywv, from the acts themselves, not from the rumors 
and reports of them. — 23. tds mpoddces, to remove the excuses 
(of the generals) and the defaults on your own part (which fur- 
nished the pretext for those excuses). — P. 20, 1. 2, 3. gevyev... 
eiplowev. The Scholiast remarks that the orator is hinting espe- 
cially at Chares, — 4. évtat0a, here, i. e. in the wars to which they — 
were sent by the Athenians ; so éxe? below, there, sc. in their own 
private wars. — 5. ’“Apolwodts Dindorf would change to “Audizo- 
Aw, as the obj. of kometce, and Franke, Rehdantz, Voemel, Wes- 
termann, and others agree with him and with the MSS. in omit- 
ting a’rq after mapaxpjua. — 6. ot 8 klySuvor, x. 7. r., and the 
dangers belong exclusively to the officers, and pay there is none. — 
8. Afppara, gains, lit. gettings, or takings; generally used in a 
bad sense. &0Aa = prizes of honorable war; Ayjyuara = the gains 
of piracy and freebooting. See Schaefer in loc. — 9. Lampsacus 
and Sigeum, cities on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, the latter 
near the Mgean and the former near the mouth of the Propontis, 
were given to Chares by the Persian satrap Artabanus for some ser- 
vice rendered him. On the Athenian armaments at this time, see 
Grote, XI. 312, and the authorities cited in his notes. — 29. 12. aro- 
Brapyre, look away, look only. —18. Sdvres Adyov, having given 
them the opportunity to speak for themselves, or, as we say, having 
given them a hearing. —17. mpédrepov pév, k. 7. d., for formerly, gen- 
tlemen of Athens, you used to make your extraordinary contributions 
by classes, but now you administer the government by classes; an 
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orator is at the head of either party, and a general under him, and 
the men to shout, three hundred ; al. ot rpiaxdcror, the three hundred. 
1200 of the richest citizens of Athens (120 from each tribe) were 
selected whose duty it was to bear the heaviest burdens of taxation, 
and especially to advance money on any emergency, with the right, 
however, to reimburse themselves in part by collections from other 
citizens. These were divided into four classes (cvmoplac), according 
to their property, 300 in each class, each class having a 7yeuwy, or 
chairman, at its head. These facts are sufficient to make the satire 
or burlesque in the text intelligible. For further details, which, 
however, are obscure and uncertain, see Dic. of Antiq. under elodopa, 
Scholars have perplexed themselves needlessly by seeking too close 
an analogy between the symmorial and the political parties. Demos- 
thenes was himself head of a symmoria for ten years. Or. con. Mei- 
dias, § 200. See also Or. epi Duppopiwv. — 21. tmpocvevépno be 
attach yourselves, or are attached. — as = to, see Lex. and Gram. — 
30. 22. tpav...yevopévous, and having become now also still (as for- 
merly) your own masters (instead of letting your political and party 
leaders be your lords and masters). — kowdyv, alike free to all.— 
25-27. tots pev...rots 8...rots 8é, sc. the politicians...the wealthy 
and industrious citizens...and the mass of voters. — 25. dmodécere, 
tanquam debitum (Franke), not merely give, but give wp or give over. 
—itpov limits tupavviSos, and is objective genitive (cf. Or. de Cor. 
66: Tupavvida Tay ‘EX\jvwv) = to give orders as if from a despotic gov- 
ernment over you. —26. tpinpapxetv...ctpatever Sar. Heslop, Reh- 
dantz, Funkhaenel, and some other editors omit the commas between 
these infinitives, as all the editions and the orator himself omit the 
connectives to emphasize the rapid list of services required of this 
class. — P. 21, 1. 4. mepréorat, it will remain, Some of the best 
editors follow S, and read éeora, you will have the opportunity. — 
31. Kepddatoy, J recommend, then, in swm that all. Heslop. Observe 
the emphatic recurrence three times over of this ALL, by which pop- 
ular catchword the orator skilfully recommends the true democracy 
of equal burdens and services. — 5. To Yoov, that which is Just and 
equal, that is, according to his property, as the preceding clause 
defines it. —6. kara pépos, i turn, that is, in rotation. The same 
thing is expressed (Phil. I. 21) by é« diadox7js, in succession. —7. do- 
yov SiSdvar, cf. note on divres Nbyov, § 29. Render: to give a hearing 
(continuously or successively is implied in the pres. inf.) to a7 who 
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come forward, sc. to speak from the bema. — 8. 6 Setva indefinitely 
expresses a definite person. OC. 245. The orator is supposed to 
have meant Eubulus and his friends. — 9. tov eiwdyra, the speaker, 
sc. Demosthenes. The orator concludes very simply with a concise 
resumé of his main points, and leaves as the last impression on the 
minds of his hearers the pleasant thought of the self-approval and 
the advantage to the state which will result from the adoption of the 
measures that he recommends. 
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OAYNOIAKOS TL. 


1. Page 22, line 1. Ovx\ ravrd, not at all the same, that is, very 
different wre the thoughts which are suggested to me. radrdé is gram- 
matically the object of yeyréoxew, which Demosthenes is fond of using 
to express a thought or sentiment. — 2. amoBdrdpa, look away, sc. 
Jrom the bema and the speeches made there, and into the real state 
of public affairs. Cf. daroB\épnre, Ol. IL. § 29. —3. mpds rods Adyous 
would strictly require a somewhat different verb, e. g. BAépw. The 
introduction of Cato’s speech, as preserved in Sal. Cat., 52, 2, is a 
manifest imitation of this. — 5. els rotro...d0re, have come into such 
a state that. — Séov is explained by Madvig, Klotz, and the majority 
of commentators as depending on épw by a peculiar species of attrac- 
tion. The sense, however, is the same as if it were déov elvac or éorl, 
— 9. odxl tiv otcay, not at all the real subject before you, which 
was the succor of Olynthus. —dpaptdvew is limited by ot8tv dAdo 
(acc. of respect or ady. acc.) in the first part of the sentence, and by 
the participle in the second = to err simply in presenting. —12. Kal 
para axpiBas, perfectly well, cal intensive. —ém épod, in my own 
time. —14. tiv mpatny, as the first step. Heslop. This emphasizes 
the idea already implied in mpodaBety, to provide. —15. éav yap, 
well rendered by Heslop: when this has been effectively secured, we 
may then go on (kat) to consider the question how we (lit. some one, 
quite expressive of the comparative indefiniteness and remoteness of 
this work) are to punish him ; but before we have laid the foundation 
rightly (Ol. II. 10, ras dpxas xal ras brobéces) I consider it idle to 
say anything whatever about the end. —rot, of course, agrees with the 
entire clause rlva...éxetvov. This exordium is more abrupt, direct, 
and earnest than than that of either of the preceding orations, and 
seems to imply a more pressing emergency in public affairs. Its ob- 
ject is to correct at once a fatal mistake in the drift of the foregoing 
discussion. 

3. 22. éyd 8’ ovk, and yet I do not think it the most difficult ques- 
tion what advice ought to be given touching the present state of your 
affairs, but this is the difficulty which perplexes me. éxetvo magnifies 
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the difficulty and perplexity. —P. 23, 1. 8. mapdy Kal axovoy, by per- 
sonal knowledge and by hearsay. —4. ciyorda, sc. duly = as you also 
do. So Franke and Rehdantz, although the word does not necessarily 
mean anything more than full knowledge. — ta mdelw is followed 
by # as if the article were omitted ; lit. the more of your advantages 
have slipped out of your hands by your unwillingness to do your duty 
than by your not understanding them. ta meiw usually means the 
greater part, the most. The Or. here compliments the intelligence 
of the Athenians at the expense of their patriotism, or, rather, their 
will and purpose (BovAer@ax). See notes on Ol. II. 23, and I. 1. wy 
BotdecOax denotes want of resolution rather than want of disposition. 
— 6. afta 8é, and I request you, if I address you with frankness, to 
bear with me, considering this whether I speak the truth and (speak it) 
Jor this purpose that the future may become better. — 81a here = for 
as in modern Greek.— 9. mpds xapuy, for popular favor, popularity. 
—10. wav poxOnplas, complete demoralization. 

4. 11. pixpd is used adverbially = briefly, and yeyevnpévay is 
gen. after dropvijcat. So Westermann, Franke, Rehdantz, ete. 
Others (e. g. Schaefer, Dindorf, Heslop) make pixpd = odlya, a few, 
and obj. of drouvyoa, which can govern either two acc. or an ace. 
and gen. —13. 81° dmnyyédOn, when Philip was reported, etc., i. e. 
you remember not merely the fact (é7:), but the time and the cir- 
cumstances, which he proceeds to describe. —14. tplrov...rourl, now 
three or four years ago. C. 482, ¢; Cu. 405, Obs. 1; G. 161, N.; 
H. 550c. The time was more than three years, and less than four. 
See, however, Grote XI. 469, note, for a different view. —‘“Hpatov 
Tetxos was a fortress in Thrace near the Chersonese. It is iden- 
tified by most commentators with a fortress of the same name near 
Perinthus ; but this is doubtful. See Grote, XI. 428. —rére rol- 
vuvy, well expressed by Heslop: well it was then. — patpaxtnptdv, 
November. — mod\ov 8€, «. tT. X., not after (Kennedy), which would 
require yevouévov, but in the midst of much discussion and tumult, 
that is, while it was going on, yryvoudvov. For the numb. of this 
part., see C, 497; H. 511h; G. 1388, N. 2. —16. aap’ dpiv, in 
your presence, that is, im your assembly. — 18. péxpt, wp to, more 
expressive of the exigency than wnder, This levy included all the 
citizens who were liable to military service beyond the bounds of 
Attica. —19. elodépev, to raise a war-tax. See Dic. Ant. elopopd. 
— 20. SteOdvros...éviavtov, this year having passed away, i. e. the 
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temaining seven months of it. The Attic year began with Heca- 
tombeon, i.e. in July, Add the three months of the next year 
named by the orator, and ten months elapse between the resolution 
and its execution or rather abortion. He draws out the picture of 
delay and final failure in sarcastic detail, counting them, as it were, 
on his fingers. It is hardly necessary to supply a verb in English. 
21. tovrov...pdyis, in the course of this last-named month, hardly. — 
22. pera Ta pvortypia. For these must of course be celebrated ! 
The sarcasm still continues. The Mysteries were celebrated during 
nine days, from the 15th to the 23d of Boédromion. For the time of 
the Attic months, and the significance of the names, see Lex. and Dic. 
Ant. — S€éka...apyvplov. The failure, too, is drawn out in detail: 
ten ships instead of forty — empty, i. e. unmanned, in contrast with 
the levy of citizens in mass — and with jive talents instead of sixty. 
Charidemus was left to man the ships with mercenaries. Charidemus 
was a native of Oreus in Beotia, an adopted citizen of Athens, and a 
commander of mercenary troops, especially in the Chersonese. See 
Dic. of Biog. —25. &podrtepa, both reports. —#AGe, raro usu de nun- 
tiis. Schaefer. —27. fv...avtds, but this was the very opportunity, 
sc. when Philip was sick or dead. — P. 24,1. 2. qvaxde. Observe 
the force of the imp.: would not have been preserved to be troubling 
us as he now is. 

6. 3. odk...exot, cannot be altered, strictly could not if we would. 
‘—4. érépov, se. the Olynthiac. —t1s = a sort of, not so good as 
that we lost, but one of some considerable value. — 8v $v, by reason 
of which, really, for the sake of which. — 5. tt...rotrm. C. 478 ; 
Cu. 401; Mady. 27. R. 1. — 7. Oedoace, behold how vou will have 
conducted the whole war in behalf of Philip, sc. as if you had been his 
generals. —7. 9. tafipxov. The series of clauses without connec- 
tives, extending through the section, explain the Oedcace dy rpdrov 
by a rapid, distinct, and vivid enumeration of particulars descriptive 
of the status at the beginning of the war: there were, to begin with, 
the Olynthians possessed of some power. —11. ovre...@dppe, neither 
Philip felt secure in regard to them, nor they in regard to Philip. 
Oappetv Tc = to rely upon one, but Oappety rwa = to feel secure 
(without anxiety) in regard to any one. —12. émpdfapev...elpqyny, 
we negotiated peace (with them) and they with us. It seems necessary 
to supply mpos éxelvovs, although Schaefer (followed apparently by 
Whiston) makes rpds 9uas = mpds add7jAous, which would certainly 
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require mpds huds avrovs. The peculiar form seems to be chosen to 
express the mutual readiness of the parties for peace. —13. @ovrep... 
Suoxepés, an obstruction, as it were, and an offence. —14. époppety, 
lit. to lie at anchor, hence to be on the watch’ for. ‘This clause ex- 
plains rodro. — rots éavrod Katpots, the opportunities which he gave. 
—15. ékrodepaoat, See note Ol. I. 7, where we have the same thing 
in nearly the same words. — 17. omwadhrote, somehow or other, the 
orator does not say how, but implies (what he says in Ol. I. 7, yéyo- 
vev avrouarov) that it was without the agency of the Athenians. — 
8. +i ody introduces the conclusion from the series of clauses without 
connectives in the foregoing section. —19. éyd pév. jév solitarium, 
as the old grammarians called it, i. e. without a corresponding dé ex- 
pressed. It implies a counter-conception in the mind of the speaker, 
which he cannot entertain, however others may think. — xwpls ydp, 
k. T. X., for aside from the disgrace which would encompass us. The 
inf. and part. take dv, when it would belong to the finite verbs, of 
which they take the place. OC. 618; Cu. 595; G. 211; H. 803. — 
21. o¥8€ = kal ov, I see that there is also no small reason to fear the 
consequences. — 22. éXdvtTov...jptv, the Thebans being affected towards 
us as they are, sc. unkindly ; euphemism. As Heslop remarks, the 
feeling was fully reciprocated. Cf. De Cor. 18. —xphpacw, in their 
resources, sc. those derived from the plunder of the temple at Delphi. 
They had coined 10,000 talents ($10,000,000 in round numbers) 
from the consecrated vases and statues alone.— 24. pmSevos implies 
a supposition = in case there was no one to prevent him after having 
subjected what he now has in hand (Olynthus) from turning his atten- 
tion to things here (in Athens). The reader will observe the euphem- 
isms. —9, 26. els totro, to this extent = till then. The procrasti- 
nation is emphasized by the use of the fwtwre inf. (rocjoew) instead 
of the pres. or aor. C. 660; H, 718; Madv. 171, R. 2: «ds putting 
off his going to do his duty. — P. 25, 1. 8. els rotro, to this result. 
Observe the emphatie position: for that this is the result to which 
matters will come if we throw away our present advantages we wre 
pretty well aware all of us, of course. 

10. 9. mapdSofov. He conciliates his hearers by this admission 
at the outset, that his proposal is contrary to their opinions and incli- 
nations. —10. KaOloare, appoint (lit. cause to sit) law-makers ; al. 
kablorare ; but xaficare is the regular word, and the aorist tense 
seems to be required here. Special nomotheta are here intended, for 
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the special purpose of abrogating the existing theoric law. The ordi- 
nary nomothet were drawn by lot at the beginning of the year from 
the heliaste. See Dic. Antig. Nouodérns. — év 8 rovros, and in 
the session of these law-makers. —11, 13. Oewpikdv. In reference to 
this fund, which was originally set apart for the maintenance of the 
religious festivals (‘‘church-fund,” Grote), but was extended to pro- 
vide tickets of admission to the theatre, etc., see Dic. Antiq. s. v.; 
Grote, XI. 491. The views of Demosthenes, in regard to appro- 
priating this fund to war purposes, which he insinuates in each 
of his Olynthiacs, and urges more directly and earnestly in the third, 
were realized just before the battle of Cheronea, when it was too 
late, —twelve years after he had begun to enforce them. —oagdas 
ottwot, thus explicitly. The Athenians at this time were so passion- 
ately fond of their theatres, spectacles, and shows, that they had 
made it a penal offence (a capital offence, according to Ulpian, ques- 
tioned, however, by Grote) even to move the diversion of the theoric 
fund to military uses. Demosthenes, it will be seen, does not make 
such a motion directly ; he only moves the appointment of a legisla- 
tive committee for the purpose. —14. évlous, some of them. — ot pév, 
the former, sc. the laws about the theoric fund : of 6é, the latter, sc. 
those about military service. —15. Oewpikd, as show-money.—ot 8é, 
x. tT. X., while the latter shield from punishment those who shirk mili- 
tary service, lit. those who do not take their place in the ranks, prob- 
ably on various pretexts furnished by the laws, not merely those 
classes who were expressly exempted from service. —16. etra kal, 
and thus also. —18. émedav 8é,«. 7. d., and when you have abro- 
gated these things (meaning the laws, but using a more sweeping ex- 
pression), and have made it safe (lit. the way safe) to say what is for 
your highest good, then and not till then, ete. —12, 21. ph oxoreite, 
do not be looking to see who for having said what is best For you will 
take measures to be destroyed By you. Observe the juxtaposition of 
bmep judy bp bur, in which the likeness of sound adds emphasis to 
the opposition in sense. — 23, &Adws te Kal, especially (see explana- 
tions in Lex. and Gr.) when this is going to be the only result, viz. 
that the adviser and mover of these measures should suffer wrongfully 
some harm. —P. 26, 1. 1. Kal Nvew ye, yes, and you ought to require 
that the very same persons (Kubulus and his party) take measures (inf. 
pres.) to abrogate the laws who have been the wuthors of them. — 
13. 3. ov ydp éott, k. T. d., for it is not right that the then authors 
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of the laws should continue to enjoy the popularity (of a law) which 
has injured the whole state, while the odiwm (of legislation) whereby 
we should all be benefited should damage him who has now given you 
the best advice. The reader cannot fail to notice the nice adjustment 
of antithetic words and phrases even to the macav and drapes, and 
the rére and viv. —7. prdapas...dpiv, do not by any means expect 
any man to be so powerful with you. 

14, 12. Ov piv ov8’. Nay, inore, you ought not to be ignorant of 
this, surely. The statement is self-evident; and yet of vital moment ; 
hence the emphatic combination of particles. — 13-15. dv pi...bpas, 
unless there be superadded the willingness to execute at least what you 
have resolved, heartily yourselves. tpas is emphatic ; also wovety. — 
16. #...8vampdtacbar, o” to accomplish the objects for which they may 
have been proposed. ypaq is 2 aor. subj. pass. with Undiouara for 
its subject. —18. puxpéd, few. — émpartere, be performing, distinctly 
bringing the action or rather inaction down to the present time: 
bBplke, have insulted, without any allusion to the present. dy influ- 
ences both these verbs, — 20. évexa retains here essentially its original 
sense, on account of : so far as RESOLUTIONS at least could have effected 
the result, or, so far as it depended on RESOLUTIONS at any rate. — 
15. 21. 1d yap mpdrrey, for doing while it is posterior to speaking 
and voting in order of time is prior and superior to them in efficiency. 
— 24. ra 8’ GAXa, and the others yow have, to wit, the speaking and 
voting, as explained in the following clause, viz. orators to give you the 
necessary advice, and of all men the quickest discernment to judge 
of what they say. <A delicate compliment to season the sarcasm 
which precedes. — 26. Kal mpdtar 8é, yes, and you will be able to DO 
also now, if you act with proper efficiency, or, perhaps, as Wester- 
mann explains, if you begin it right, lit. MAKE it right. mparrew is to 
do, practice, perform ; movety to make, effect, or create. Phil. I. 11: 
you will soon create (roujoere) another Philip; Phil. IIT. 52: and 
they create (rovodcw) for him leisure to do (mpdrrew) whatever he 
pleases. mparrew is here opposed to Néyew and xeiporovedy, and mpdtac 
to elmewy and yvGvar, as doing is to speaking and voting, and distin- 
guished from mocetv as doing from making an opportunity. The dis- 
tinction between mpdrrew and rocety is not always carefully observed. 
—16. P. 27, 1. 4. &vOpwios, Philip. Observe the emphasis on dp- 
Opwiros and dravra in the reversal of the logical order of subject and 
object. — tavrys, Olynthus and the Chalcidic peninsula. — 5. mév- 
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tev, of all men (not of all things). — 5-7. odx...modepotvrat, wre not 
they whom we promised promptly to protect if they would engage in war 
(with Philip), are not these now actwally engaged in war, i. e. involved 
in war by Philip? The turn is spirited and elegant. Al. ro\euoiow ; 
but the reading rests on slight authority. — wdoew instead of Bo7y67- 
cewv, Atheniensium gratia, paullo magnificentius loquitur. Franke. 
—8. BdpBapos, This is hardly just or fair; for, although the Mace- 
donians were a mixed race, and not pure Greek, their kings were 
usually recognized as descendants of the Grecian Hercules. Herod. 
8, 187; Isoc. 5, 32; Thirl. II. 58. — ovy...ts, is he not anything 
(however base) that any one might choose to call him? This rapid fire 
of interrogations is characteristic and quite terrible. —17. 9. wavra 
édcavres, having let them all go, referring to éywy ra huérepa. — 
pdvov ovx{, only not, i. e. almost. —12. éy is doubly emphatic, I 
know certainly. —16. 8#rov is emphatic and satirical: no doubt, of 
course. Cf. § 9.—17. e...évlkov dy, and if each of them had done 
this, they would have been victorious, The imperfect properly denotes 
the action as continued, begun in the past and continued to the pres- 
ent time = 7f each of them were (i.e. had been) doing this (continually), 
they would be victorious. But we express such conditions and con- 
clusions less definitely in English. C. 631, b; Cu. 548; G. 220, a, 2; 
H. 746. Cf. note De Cor. 9. —18. 18. kal viv, so also now, that is, 
let every man act in civil affairs on the principle just illustrated by 
military ; let him do his own duty instead of finding fault with others, 
and Athens will triumph. — od dé€yet tis, some one (we will suppose) 
does not give the best advice ; let another rise and speak and not be 
Jinding fault (pres. imp.) with him. The two clauses are equivalent 
to the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence ; but they are 
put in a more lively and rhetorical form. So with the following 
clauses. Bekker and Dindorf make the first clause in each pair in- 
terrogative. But most editors give them as above. — 20. d&yabq Tox, 
do it and prosper, lit. with good fortune. — 21. obkért, no longer, i. e. 
he is not responsible for not giving agreeable advice, as he would be 
on the previous supposition, viz. of not giving good advice. —22. wiv * 
el, unless when he ought to pray he fails to do so ; for to pray, gentle- 
men of Athens, is an easy matter, gathering together all his wishes in 
a small compass. Orator ridet Athenienses qui omnia edyais perfici 
posse sperarent. Schaefer.—19. P. 28, 1. 1. mwépovs érépovs otpa- 
tiwtikovts, another (i.e. a different) way of raising money for the 
K 
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army. érepos with its comparative termination is always one of two; 
if plural, one of two groups or classes. Heslop compares Ol. I. 20: 
héyouae 5é kal &AXous Twas GAXou wépouvs, and says: there his proposi- 
tion is counted in as one of several ways suggested for meeting the 
difficulty ; here érepo. wépou stand collectively on the one side, and 
the theoric fund on the other. — 2. etzrot tis dv, some one may ask. 
— 3. ptp’...goti, yes, indeed, if there is any such man. So Wester- 
mann and Rehdantz, and this corresponds with the ef rs which pre- 
cedes and the ef rw which follows. Others render, 7 it 7s possible. — 
4, ddAG Bavpdto, k.7T.r., but I wonder if it ever has happened or ever 
will happen to any human being when he has spent what he has for 
useless objects to find in what he has not abundant means for necessary 
purposes. The conciseness and point of the original are imperfectly 
expressed in any translation. — 7. péya...Adyous, is a great help to 
such arguments. Kennedy. Powerfully seconds. Heslop. —8. 86- 
wep, and for this very reason. —10. Ta St mpdypara, k. T. d., but 
the facts are often in reality very different. mépuxey, are in their 
nature, are in reality. Such gnomes, full of common sense and 
obvious almost as axioms, yet laying bare the human heart, and 
illustrating history, often illuminate the pages of Demosthenes. 
—20. 11. épare, k. tr. X., look at these things therefore in such 
light as the facts also (and not your wishes merely) allow, and 
then you will be able to serve and have pay. Whiston extends 
the influence of dws over the whole sentence, and renders, and so 
that you will be able, and Heslop places no comma after évdéxyerat. 
—14. &rclrovras...dépev, failing for want of money in any of the 
duties required by the war, to bear tamely such reproaches, se. as are 
incurred by such conduct. —16. o¥8’ éml pév, k. tT. A, 20, nor after 
having seized arms and marched against Corinthians and Megarians 
to allow Philip to enslave Grecian cities for want of supplies for the 
soldiers. The point of the passage lies in the wn-Hellenic course 
which they pursued in resisting the petty warfare of Corinthians and 
Megarians (who were Greeks) upon one another or upon other Greeks, 
and allowing Philip (whom he stigmatizes as a barbarian) to enslave 
Grecian cities. ‘It is impossible to say with certainty to what 
events Demosthenes here alludes, nor need we conclude that his con- 
temporaries were engaged in them.” Whiston. It is generally sup- 
posed that he refers to events which occurred in the previous century, 
viz. the famous invasion of Megara’ by the Corinthians, B. c. 458, 
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and the revolt of the Megarians and a consequent invasion of Megaris 
by the Athenians some fifteen years later. 

21. 20. tatr’ is the object of Aéyav, J have not said these things 
(sc. about the theorie fund) with the idle purpose of making some of 
you my enenvies. — Tv &dws, sc. ddor, in the way that is otherwise 
than suitable or proper. See Lex. — 22. arvxis, ill-starred. = 
24. Tov mpaypatwv, the state. — 25. xaptitos, popular favor, as in 
§ 13 above. — 25. kal yap...mavu, for I hear, as probably you also do 
(that is, it is commonly said, and we often hear it), that the speakers 
in the times of our ancestors, whom your present advisers all praise 
but do not at all imitate. — P. 29, 1. 2. tis todurelas, in their ad- 
ministration. — rev “Apiore(8ynv, OC. 522¢; Cu. 3871; H. 530, a. — 
éxetvos, C. 542, b; H. 679, b. Compare the Latin ile. — 3. ov... 
épauta, muy own namesake, i. e. the Athenian general, who took Pylus 
from the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. —22, 4. otrov is dis- 
paraging and contemptuous, and opposed to éxewos, as iste to tle: 
but since these orators have made their appearance who are continually 
asking you, What is your pleasure? what shall T move ? how can I 
oblige you? the interests of the state have been recklessly bartered away 
Sor the popularity of the present moment. — xaprros is gen. of price. 
— mporrérorat is well explained in the Lexicon. So we speak of 
selling for a drink or a song. —7. tovavtl, such as you see, — 
23. 10. Kepddata, here = chief points of contrast. —12. yvapipos, 
well known, familiar, as shown in the explanatory clause od yap 
adXorplos: for by using examples drawn, not from foreign lands, 
but in your own country, it is in your power to become prosperous. — 
24. 15. éketvor rolvuv, well then, your ancestors, whom the speakers 
did not flatter nor caress, as these men now caress you. abrovs follows 
épidour, because it requires its object to be in the ace., while éxapl- 
gov? takes the dative. — 16. wévre...éry, from B. c. 478 (when the 
maritime allies, renouncing the leadership of Sparta, ranged them- 
selves under that of Athens) till the Peloponnesian war, —17. ékévrev, 
with their consent. This was the distinctive feature of that period of 
Athenian hegemony. By adding the twenty-eight years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Demosthenes, in his third Philippic, § 24, makes the 
whole duration of Athenian supremacy seventy-three years ; but the 
subjection in this latter period was involuntary. —18. mwelw...ra- 
Aavta. Thucydides (2, 13) reckons the maximum at 9700 talents. 
The uncoined treasures of the Parthenon would make up the more 
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than 10,000. It is an immense sum for a small state = more than 
$10,000,000 in gold, and in value ten times that sum. Cf. Bockh., 
Pub. Econ. 591. — ets...avhyayov, brought wp into the Acropolis, sc. 
into the Opisthodomus, where the public moneys were kept under the 
guardianship of Athena. — 19. tahKove, submitted to them; hardly 
true, certainly exaggerated. Perdiccas II., the king who was then 
on the throne of Macedon (6...éywv), was often at variance with the 
Athenians, and always glad to make up with them; in this sense 
only did he submit to them. Observe the juxtaposition of avrots and 
Baowdevs in emphatic contrast, a king to them, the Athenian people. 
— 22. avtol cpatevopevor, serving im person, and not relying on 
mere mercenaries, — the point so often insisted on as the pivot of 
the whole Olynthiac question. — 25, 27. olkoSopnpara, edifices, such 
as the Propylea, porticos, dock-yards, Pireus, etc. — kadAn...tepaov, 
ornaments...of temples = beautiful temples, such as the Theseum, 
Erechtheum, Parthenon, ete. 20.2. 30iy a deetocagoe K. 7 X, 
while as individuals (in their private life) they were so modest and so 
exccedingly steadfast in abiding by the spirit of the constitution, se. 
of the democracy. — 6. é...€orly, if perchance any one of you knows 
at all what kind of a house it is. ei dpa = si forte, if now, Uf per- 
chance. dpa and moré both add to the severity of the implication that 
it is very doubtful whether any of them know anything whatever about 
the great men of previous generations. — 8. els meprovelay, for per- 


sonal advantage, opposed to 7d Kowdv, — 12. tows, fuirly, impar- 
tially. — dkdtws, naturally, that is, as might have been expected. — 
27. 13. réte...mportarats, such now was the state of things with them 
at that time enjoying the leaders of whom I have spoken.—15. td... 
viv, wader the worthies of the present day. —xpyotav, excellent men ! 
is of course ironical. The reference is to the popular orators, who 
were the leading statesmen or politicians of the day. — 16. dpa... 
TapatAnoias, are they in a way (or state) at all similar, or even 
resembling that ?—17. ‘ta peév...elaretv, as to the rest I am silent, 
though I could say much. The MSS. generally and the majority 
of the editions have ofs before ra uév; and as the more difficult 
reading it is entitled to the preference. But Schaefer and Sauppe 
explain the ols as a repetition by some copyist of the last syllable of 
the mapamr\nolws which precedes; and there is no suitable reference 
or construction for it, — none on which commentators ean at all 
agree, and none which is consistent with the simplicity, the gram- 
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matical regularity, and the clearness which belong to Demosthenes. 
—18. &AN is opposed to Ta wey Ada, I pass over everything else, but 
I must speak of these. —é8oys, k. tT. X., though favored with an ab- 
sence of conpetitors so complete as you all sce (explained in the follow- 
ing specifications), though the Lacedemonians were ruined (by the 
battle of Leuctra and the loss of their prowess in the Peloponnese), 
and the Thebans were fully occupied (by the Phocian war), and of the 
rest no one was competent to contest the supremacy with us. So the 
passage is well rendered by Heslop. — 22. é§v 8€, and when it was 
im. our power. These clauses are all circumstantial in reference to 
dmeorepnucba and the succeeding clauses. 6é is omitted by Dindorf, 
Franke, and Whiston. — 28. 24. xapas oikelas, territory that belongs 
to us. The Scholiast refers it particularly to Amphipolis. It may 
also include other places of which Philip had robbed the Athenians. — 
26. ovs...ovTor, and allies whom we had gained in the war, these men 
(the above-mentioned worthies) have lost in time of peace, that is, 
when war was not openly declared. For the transfer of cvpudxous 
from the antecedent to the relative clause, see C. 553; G. 154; H. 809. 
— P. 31, 1. 1. tynAtkotrov AoKjKapev. Cf. I. 9: qvéjoapev quels Kal 
KaresThoapev TnrLKoOrov. See also II. 4. 29. 2. GAN @ tay. A 
remark interposed by an imagined respondent. This is not infre- 
quent in Demosthenes. So Cicero often introduces by ast an objec- 
tion which he would anticipate and forestall. — 5. tds émdXkets, the 
parapets which we are plastering, and the roads which we are repair- 
ing, and fountains, and fooleries. X»povs is thus used elsewhere also 
by Demosthenes to throw contempt on a series of things previously 
enumerated, Plato uses @Avaplas in the same way. The omission 
of the article with xpjvas and Ajpous intensifies the contempt. Sauppe 
charges the orator with injustice. The supply of a country so arid 
as Attica with water was no trifling matter, and yet it was the merest 
trifle relatively to the rights and liberties of the people. —7. aro- 
Prehare, turn your eyes. —Tods...todttevopévors. Those who direct 
their statesmanship to these objects. Eubulus and his associates seem 
to have valued themselves on such improvements. — 8. ot pév, e. g. 
Demades, Aischines, Phryno, and Philocrates. —9, of 8€. Demades 
rose from the rank of a sailor, Aischines was an inferior actor, ete. 
—€vnor. In the oration against Meidias, Demosthenes says that he 
(Meidias) has built a house at Eleusis of such magnitude as to over- 
shadow all others in the place. 
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30. 13. rl 8h wore, why in the world then. 67 referring the ques- 
tion directly to what precedes, and ao7é emphasizing it. Al. diore, 
and 64 moé’.—14. 1d pév mpartov, formerly indeed, strictly, at the 
jirst. Al. mpérepov. — ToApayv, inasmuch as they dared. It is the 
implied reason why they were masters of the politicians, ete. — Kal 
otparever Sar, fo serve in the army also, as well as to discharge their 
civil duties. — atrés, in person. — 16. Kiptos aitds, were themselves 
the disposers of all the emolwments. —17. dyamyntov...€kaore, and 
each of the others (of the leading public men) was well satisfied. 
éxdoTw is dative of the doer after ayarnréy Fv. —31. 21. éxvevev- 
piopévor is understood by some as referring to material resources, 
which are the nerves and sinews of war, and so explained by the 
words which follow. But besides being somewhat tautological, that 
would leave out the main point. Better understood of the character 
of the Athenians, and opposed to orpareverPac To\uay altds = ener- 
vated. — 23. év banpérov.. yeyévgno be, have sunk into the position of 
an wnderling and aw haager-on. Cf. Il. 14, and note there. — aya- 
mavtes is antithetic to dyamrnrév above: not, like their ancestors, 
well satisfied with some share in the public honors and offices, but 
delighted if these men (Eubulus and company) allow you to participate 
in the theoric money or exhibit the Boétdromia, méupwow is here used 
in a pregnant sense, viz. to celebrate with processions and parade; 
hence our word pomp. The aorist denotes a special celebration 
(probably with unusual pomp by Eubulus the previous year): the 
present in weradidGox. denotes a customary action. The Boédromia 
was a festival in honor of Apollo Boédromius on the seventh day of 
the month Boédromion (answering to latter half of September and 
first half of October, and named from this festival). For further par- 
ticulars see Dic. Antiq. Whiston reads Botdia, — 25. av8pedtaroy, 
manliest of all. It is, of course, ironical. Al. avavdpérarov. — 26. 
mporodedete, you feel wander obligations to them too. mpos- = be- 
sides, too. —27. KaelpEavtes, having cooped you up in the city itself, 
as in a cage. — P, 32, 1. 1. tWWacrebdovor, keep you tame, making you 
submissive to themselves. — xeponPeas = mansuetos, There is a mani- 
fest allusion throughout to wild beasts and their masters. —32. fore 
8 ovSéror’, but it is never possible, I think, to form a great and noble 
spirit while engaged in small and mean pursuits ; for of what sort 
soever the occupations of men may be, such also must of necessity their 
spirit be. The application of this great ethical maxim is to the 
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Athenians, who lived a life of pleasure and amusement. —5. tatra 
is the object of etwévrt and of werounxétwy. It is placed at the be- 
ginning for emphasis, and without a connective (asyndeton) as an 
illustration of the foregoing maxim: these things, for instance — verily 
I should not be surprised if yreater harm should come to me for having 
mentioned them than to those who have caused their existence. — trav 
TeTOnKOTwV = 7) Tots meTmonKdor. Cf. C. 511, b; H. 586, b. 

33. 10. “Eay...ér. An abbreviation for éay ofv, ef cal uh mpdbrepov 
nOeAnoaTe, GAA viv y ert. If then, though you would not before, yet 
now after all you will. So Phil. 1.9. Whiston. —13. ddoppats émt 
= as means to obtain. —tows tiv, tows. Cf. note, I. 19.—16. Anppa- 
twv, receipts, here in contempt = such paltry receipts as these, de- 
scribed above, § 31. Cf. II. 28, and note there. — @...torxe, which 
resemble delicate morsels given by physicians to the sick, — ovtlors 
may be regarded as a diminutive of otros, and so rendered as above ; 
it is rendered delicacies by Whiston ; dict by Kennedy and Heslop ; 
gruel by Champlin. — dcevotery is erased or bracketed by several 
editors as standing between rois and the emphatic word (curious), to 
which it should belong. — 17. Kal ydp...xal = for as...so. — 18. 
éxetva, sc. ciria ; Taira, sc. these pittances from the theoric fund. — 
TavTa...véperOe may be rendered, these allowances, with Heslop. — 
20. ot7’...€G, nor permit you to renounce them, and do something else. 
— 34, 22. ovxotyv...r€éyes, well, then, you propose pay, do you not ? 
sc. for military service, instead of the allowances which the orator 
has just been satirizing. It is substantially the same question which 
he supposes some one to ask in I. 19: od ypddets rabr’ elvae orpariw- 
Tika ; but he answers the question more boldly here: yes, and I also 
propose that there be immediately the same arrangement for all the 
citizens, to wit, that you all do your duty, and then all receive the 
public money as freely as you now do, but receive it as pay for ser- 
vice. Thus the orator avoids any suggestion of taking away their 
receipts from the treasury. It was customary to pay citizen soldiers 
as well as mercenaries. — 24. thv avthv otvratw, cf. I. 20: play 
otra Thy ari Too Te KauBdvew Kal Tod Tovely Ta Séovra; but then, 
in the first Oration, he only says it ought to be so, while here he 
directly proposes it. — 25. 7d pépos, his share. —o0d0’ is predicate 
after tmdpxor, muy be that, whatever it be, which the state may require. 
Al. rapéxor. — teoriv, k. 7. r., if we are allowed to be at peace, 
remaining at home better, because released from the necessity of doing 
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anything dishonorable by reason of want: if some such emergency as 
the present (the war of Olynthus) arise, serving in person as a soldier 
from the same receipts (from the theoric fund), as i is his duty to do 
in the service of his country: if one of us (al. buadv, you) ts beyond the 
age for doing military duty, what such an one now receives irregularly 
without being of any service, still receiving in a just regulation for 
oversecing and administering what requires to be done. This is the 
outline of the orator’s proposed system in its adaptation to the neces- 
sities of the state and the circumstances of the individual citizen in 
these supposed cases. The supposition, in each case, however, is 
briefly hinted instead of being expressed in a conditional form ; and 
the conclusion in each ease, instead of being in the form of an apodosis, 
is appended in a participial clause. See a similar construction in § 18 ; 
also in the familiar and famous passage of De Corona, § 198: mparrerat 
Te TOv buiy Soxodvrwv cuupépew: dpwvos Alaxwns, k. T. A. Our orator 
is fond of sentences so constructed. The participles all agree with 
éxaoros, and, as appositives of 7006’, constitute the predicates after 
trdpyo. As the participial clauses distribute ro0@’, so the clauses 
which imply the conditions may be regarded as distributing érov 
déorro ) més. These last clauses are made interrogative in some, 
though: not the most nor the best editions. Some MSS. have \ap- 
Bavérw, but S and some others have AauBdvwv, which is followed by 
Dindorf, Whiston, Franke, Sanppe, Westermann, and Rehdantz. — 
35. 7. Bras 8 k. T. A., and in fine (in general) without taking from 
or adding to (existing laws), only removing a little the irregularity 
(that exists) J have brought (by the arrangement above proposed) the 
state into order by making one and the same order for receiving money, 
ete. —12. ovk tot sov...elrov, J have nowhere said (in any part 
of this oration) that we ought to distribute to those who are doing noth- 
ing what belongs to those who will do, nor that we ought ourselves to be 
idle, unemployed and penniless and only to HFKAR that the mercena- 
ries of such an one are victorious, and thus, provided the report is 
true, doing the service and reaping the rewards which belong rather 
to you. —Tod Setvos. Cf. 6 detva, Ol. IT. 31, and note there. The 
orator is here supposed to allude to Charidemus, who was at this 
time in command at Olynthus. — 36. 17. rdv movotvra...imp dpav, 
e.g. the mercenary soldier. —19. pi wapaywpeiv, not to withdraw 
Jrom the post (or role) of virtue which your ancestors bequeathed to 
you. For the position of ris aperjs (in the relative clause) see C, 
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551, c; G. 154; H. 809. — 23. oyeddv = fere. Cf. Cic. de Nat. 
De. 1, 16: exposui fere.—€rovobe. This oration, like the First Ol., 
closes with a prayer. See note ibid. The attentive and appreciative 
reader cannot withhold his approval from the critical judgment of 
Grote, who, after giving a copious analysis, which fills several pages, 
laments that his space confines him to this brief and meagre ab- 
stract, and pronounces ‘‘the third Olynthiae of Demosthenes one of 
the most splendid harangues ever delivered.” 
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PRHFACH. 


Tus edition of the Philippics was intended to be the 
sequel and companion of the Olynthiacs, already published, 
and to be bound with that or in a separate volume, at the 
option of those who use it. Little, therefore, need now be 
added by way of pretace. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, sufficiently explained in the notes, it follows the 
same text, namely, that of Bekker in Tauchnitz’s stereo- 
typed edition ; and the introductions and notes have been 
prepared for the same purpose, on the same general plan, 
and with substantially the same German and English edi- 
tions before me for reference and comparison. The Amer- 
ican edition of Dr. J. M. Smead has also been frequently 
consulted, and has never failed to impress me with a high 
respect for the faithful labors and the thorough scholarship 
of the editor. I take pleasure also in acknowledging my 
obligations, in common with all the teachers and students 
of Greek in our American colleges, to Dr. Champlin as the 
pioneer American editor of so many of the orations of De- 
mosthenes. 


My chief aim has been, not so much to trace out names 
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and dates and obscure facts, and settle disputed questions 
in geography, history, archeology, or higher criticism, as 
to help the student follow the argument, catch the spirit, 
imbibe the sentiments, take on the style, enter into the 
life and labors, of the great Athenian orator. It is hoped 
that the general and special introductions, the analysis 
of the argument, and the summary prefixed to each para- 
graph or division, will conduce not a little to this end. In 
short, the design of the book is not criticism, but educa- 
tion, and that not to teach the teacher, but to guide and 
inspire the pupil. I never read these orations, especially 
since our late war, without a new and vivid impression of 
their adaptation to warn and instruct us in our country 
and our age, of their educational value to all countries and 
all ages, of their fitness and their power to teach the young 
especially, not only rhetorical and intellectual, but political 
and moral lessons of unspeakable value. And if the young 
men who read this edition of the Philippics may thus not 
only be imbued with something of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, but also inspired with his detestation of bribery, 
corruption, oppression, and all wrong, and his supreme de- 
votion to liberty, duty, honor, and right, my object will 
have been accomplished, and I shall not have labored in 
vain. 


AmuERST CoLLEGE, August, 1875. 


HEN) DW CET OaNe 


AutnoucH the Olynthiacs stand first in the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the entire works of Demosthenes, 
the first Philippic preceded them some two or three years 
in the delivery, and is acknowledged to have been the 
earliest of his orations which have distinct reference to 
Philip of Macedon. Some twelve years had now elapsed 
since, on coming to his majority, he had prosecuted his 
guardians for maladministration, and, by his speeches 
against Aphobus in the dicastery, had not only won the 
verdict of the court, but, what was of more value, gained 
some confidence in himself and developed that hatred against 
wrong which ever after burned as a fire in his bones. Ow- 
ing to his defective articulation and disagreeable delivery, 
he had ignominiously failed in his first appearance before 
the people ; but instructed by the comic actor, Satyrus, and 
encouraged by others of his audience, who saw in him the 
germs of an eloquence not inferior to that of Pericles, he 
withdrew, and, after several years of the most painstaking 
and persevering self-culture, returned to win a splendid 
triumph and chain victory to his car. 

Three years before the first Philippic (B. o. 355) he had 
delivered his oration against Leptines, which, although a 
judicial oration, involved a public question of much inter- 
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est, namely, that of the Liturgies, or charges for the public 
entertainments, and which was followed by the repeal of 
the law introduced by Leptines and opposed by Demos- 
thenes. ‘Two years before (B. c. 354) he had delivered his 
first parliamentary or popular harangue before the assembled 
people, the Oration De Symmoriis, in which, while he 
earnestly dissuades the Athenians from an aggressive, need- 
less, and inexpedient war against the Persians, to which they 
were inclined, at the same time, with the insight and fore- 
sight of a true statesman, he urges them to the adoption of 
such a plan of classification and contribution to the public 
service as would prepare them for any and every public 
emergency, thus perhaps already intending (as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says, Rhet., VIII. 7), although he was too 
wise to make a premature disclosure of this chief end, to 
husband and rally the resources of his country for the 
great struggle with a nearer and more dangerous enemy, — 
Philip of Macedon. This earliest of the popular orations 
of Demosthenes, —though he was then a young man at 
the most of thirty-three years, according to Grote and 
Curtius only thirty years of age,* — thus shows much 
of the same practical wisdom and discernment of men 
and things which mark his whole career; and from this 
time his history becomes identified with the history of 
Athens, and inseparably connected with that of all the 
other Grecian states. Curtius’s admirable chapters on 
“ Athens and King Philip” and the “ Last Struggles for 
Independence” (Vol. V., Chap. III. and IV) are all strung, 


* Authorities differ about the date of Demosthenes’s birth by a period 
of four years, from B..c, 385 to 881. See (besides commentaries, lives of 
Demosthenes, and dictionaries of biography) Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Chap. XLIIL.; Grote, Vol. XI., Chap. LXXXVII.; and Curtius, Vol. 
V., Chap. III. 
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like beads on a thread, on the life of Demosthenes ; and 
the same is substantially true of Thirlwall, Grote, and all the 
best authorities on this portion of Grecian history. The 
next year (B. c. 353) he made his speech Pro Megalopo- 
litanis, in which he stems in like manner the popular cur- 
rent of hatred against the Thebans, and advises the Athe- 
nians to maintain the existing status at Megalopolis and in 
the Peloponnesus, thus consciously or unconsciously reserv- 
ing the united strength of Athens and Thebes, and so far as 
possible of all Greece, for the final conflict with their com- 
mon enemy. 

Philip had already been on the throne of Macedon seven 
or eight years, and during six of these years he had been 
steadily encroaching on the possessions or allies of Athens 
in Northern Greece. Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidea, and 
Methone had all fallen into his hands; Phere, Pagase, 
all Thessaly, was virtually in his possession; and the 
Athenians were in a perpetual quarrel with him, if not 
at open war. Yet in all this time we find no direct and 
explicit mention of him in the extant orations of Demos- 
thenes. The Athenians were slow to believe that a king 
of Macedon, the disputed sovereign of a nation of Northern 
barbarians who had hitherto been no match for the Olyn- 
thians and their immediate neighbors, and were scarcely 
allowed access to the sea at any point, could be formi- 
dable to the military power of Athens or dangerous to 
the liberties of Greece. But Greece, weakened by divis- 
ions, distracted by mutual jealousies, and almost exhausted 
by civil wars, was no longer the Greece that hurled back 
the millions of Persia, baffled and ruined. The Pelopon- 
nesian War (B. c. 431-404) had impaired the Hellenic 
spirit and used up the resources of both the leading Gre- 
cian states. The Theban War, ending with the death 
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of Epaminondas, B. 0. 362, had weakened and humbled 
Sparta. The Social War, between the Athenians and their 
allies, had stripped Athens of no small portion of its wealth 
and power. The Sacred or Phocian War, which was raging 
at this time, was still more fatal in its consequences, rous- 
ing almost all Greece to arms and opening the way for 
the direct and authorized interference of Philip in Grecian 
affairs. Strong in himself, in his person, his native genius, 
and his accidental training in the school of Epaminondas, 
strong in his autocratic power, his brave and disciplined 
army, and his growing navy, Philip was still stronger in the 
weakness and divisions of those whom he meant to subju- 
gate. Athens, where he most feared resistance to his am- 
bitious projects, was no longer the Athens that Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides animated to heroic sacrifices 
and led to glorious victories over the Persians. Arms had 
given place to arts. The Acropolis ghttered with temples 
and theatres which excited the envy and tempted the cupid- 
ity of their neighbors, while the people were engrossed with 
a succession of spectacles and festivals. The military fund 
was alienated to the maintenance of magnificent shows, and 
it was made a crime even to propose its restoration, The 
poor clung tenaciously to the show-money which they drew 
from the public treasury, and the rich contributed relue- 
tantly to the public service. Mercenary troops had been 
their reliance in war till they had almost forgotten that 
citizens ever went in person to the field of battle. From 
such a people Philip had little to fear, unless some master 
spirit of patriotism and eloquence could rouse them from 
their lethargy. He early saw and remarked that the battle 
was not with the Athenians, but with Demosthenes. If 
not the earliest to discover the danger, Demosthenes was 
the first to proclaim it openly and boldly to his sleeping 
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countrymen. ‘The first great occasion of immediate alarm 
for the liberty of Greece and their own sa‘ety was the 
attempted march of Philip — now acting ostensibly as the 
representative of the Amphictyonic Council and the aven- 
ger of the god at Delphi in the Sacred War — through the 
pass of Thermopyle for the subjugation or extermination 
of the sacrilegious Phocians. This was prevented by the 
Athenians, who, awakened from their lethargy, despatched an 
armament of such formidable strength, and so fortified and 
guarded the pass, that Philip did not attempt to force his 
way through it. But he went on strengthening his infantry 
and cavalry, building up a navy, and extending his con- 
quests in Thrace till his attack on the “Hpatov Tetxos, a for- 
tress so near the Chersonese that the Athenian possessions 
and colonists there were thus threatened, again aroused 
their fears. Then they voted to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes, to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons up to 
the age of forty-five being liable to serve in the expedition, 
and to raise an extraordinary tax of sixty talents. But 
while the armament was in preparation, news came to 
Athens that Philip was sick, and then that he was dead ; 
and then they gave up the expedition (OL, III. 4,5). It 
was under these circumstances* (B. ¢. 352, 351) that 
Demosthenes ascended the bema and delivered his first 
Philippic, in which he urged the Athenians to necessitate 
the return of Philip to his own country and keep him 
there by sending a fleet to hover along the coast, and also 


* Grote and apparently Curtius suppose the oration to have been deliy- 
ered in the interval between the magnificent vote and the almost farcical 
execution of it, early in B. ©. 351. ‘Thirlwall places it prior to the vote 
(352). But he is obliged to suppose the reports of Philip’s sickness or 
death alluded to in this oration (§ 10) to be different and at a different 
time from those mentioned in the third Olynthiac (§ 5), which seems 
hardly probable. See further, in Introduction to First Philippic. 

1* 
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to raise another and larger armament and have it in con- 
stant readiness to sail at a moment’s warning to the place 
of danger. From this time opposition to Philip’s designs 
against the liberties of his country becomes the ruling idea 
of Demosthenes’s life. This was the first of twelve ora- 
tions, delivered in the course of about as many years (B. ©. 
352 — 340), all of which Dionysius calls Philippics, and 
which, whatever may have been their special subjects or 
occasions, were all in reality directed against the designs of 
Philip. The genius of Demosthenes has invested the name 
of this ambitious sovereign with an added interest, and the 
word ‘“ Philippic” has a place and a meaning in all the 
languages of the civilized world. The Oration De Sym- 
moriis, as interpreted by Dionysius (Rhet., VIII. 7) and 
Curtius (V. p. 259, Amer. ed.), was a Philippie in disguise. 
The three Olynthiacs are expressly called Philippies by 
Dionysius (De Adm. Vi Dic. in Demos. 21-43), and are 
as fierce in their denunciation of the Macedonian as any of 
his orations. The Speech on the Chersonese is scarcely less 
bitter and severe against Philip than the third Philippic 
which was spoken about the same time. Franke classifies 
the De Chersoneso, the De Pace, and the Olynthiaes with 
the Philippies commonly so called in his edition of the ‘* Vine 
Philippie Orations of Demosthenes.” Only four orations, 
however, are usually called Philippics; and one of these 
(the fourth) is so manifestly made up of portions of other 
orations of Demosthenes, strung together by another hand, 
that it is almost universally pronounced to be spurious, and 
we have not thought it worth while to include it in this 
edition, 

If any one should infer from the title that the Philip- 
pics, whether those universally so called or those sometimes 
classified with them, are nothing but denunciation and in- 
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vective against Philip, it would be as great a mistake as 
another which is quite extensively prevalent, namely, that 
Demosthenes is always harping on the ancestral glories of 
Athens. The fact is, that there is an almost infinite variety 
in these as there is in his other orations, — a variety in the 
contents and subject-matter, not only in different orations 
suited to the occasion and circumstances, but in the same 
oration, passing from the most vehement invective or the 
most glorious panegyric to the simplest facts and the driest 
details of business, — and a corresponding variety in style 
so that ancient critics were accustomed to ascribe to the 
style of Demosthenes the characteristic excellences of all 
the other masters in oratory, history, and philosophy, — 
the nervous conciseness of Thucydides, the graceful narra- 
tive of Plato, the rhythmical flow and cadence of Isocrates, 
the simplicity and clearness of Lysias, the dignity and 
strength of Isaeus, each in its proper place, — together with 
a logical force and a patriotic and moral earnestness all his 
own. 

If we inquire what were the secrets of Demosthenes’s 
power as an orator, the main points may perhaps be briefly 
enumerated under the following heads : — 

1. He was not a mere orator: he was also a statesman. 
“T did not speak thus,” he says in the just pride and 
splendid egotism of his Oration on the Crown, ‘and then 
not move a resolution ; and I did not move a resolution, and 
then not serve on the embassy ; and I did not serve on the 
embassy, and then not convince the Thebans: but from the 
beginning all through to the end I devoted myself abso- 
lutely to the dangers which encompassed the state.” While 
this was his boast, it was also his strength. His oratory 
was the exact expression of the orator himself; and the 
orator himself was the impersonation of the best elements 
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of his age and country, the guardian of the liberties of 
Greece, the representative of the fame and glory of Athens. 
He may perhaps be considered a man of one idea, but that 
idea was the very soul and almost the substance of the 
best periods of Grecian history. If he had but one object, 
that object was the only one worthy of Athens and of 
Greece. And he strove to accomplish that chief end of his 
own life and his country’s history by means as various as 
the circumstances under which he spoke, by counsels and 
measures just suited to the emergency, by facts or argu- 
ments, simple narrative or impassioned appeal, clear details 
of plans and forces or urgent motives to immediate and 
strenuous action, just such as the people needed, and as 
each oration or part of an oration seemed to require. With 
instruction, reproof, conviction, and persuasion thus coming 
each in its proper time and place, and all pervaded, ani- 
mated, and inspired by one idea and that idea the very life 
and glory of Athenian history, it is not strange that he 
carried with him the sympathies of the people, even when 
they were smarting under defeat incurred in following his 
advice, 

2. Another secret of his power lay in the richness and 
appropriateness of the materials and the strength and skil- 
ful arrangement of the arguments which constituted the 
staple of his orations. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the chief merit of Demosthenes was in his style and 
elocution. These greatly enhanced his power over those 
who heard him ; but these cannot explain the charm that 
still lingers in his orations when read and studied in a dead 
language, and which is not lost in the most imperfect 
translation. Just and vivid conceptions of the designs of 
Philip, of the dangers of his country and the character 
of his countrymen, broader views of human nature, max- 
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ims of prudence and sentiments of morality of universal 
application, arguments of every kind drawn from every 
possible source, informed and enforced by the very logic of 
common-sense and marshalled as Nestor advised Agamem- 
non to arrange his troops, —all these march in solid pha- 
lanx upon a single point and press upon it with over- 
whelming force. Substance rather than show, breadth 
and depth rather than superficial polish, characterize the 
orations of Demosthenes. Hence when, in the zenith of 
his glory, our orator was asked which he thought to be the 
better, his own orations or those of Callistratus, his answer 
was that those of Callistratus were the better if they were 
to be heard, but his own if they were to be read; thus 
showing that while he set a high value on delivery, he 
claimed the superiority in a more solid and enduring excel- 
lence. Time has confirmed the truth and justice of that 
claim ; the orations of Callistratus are all lost, but those of 
Demosthenes live and will live through all ages. 

3. Passing now from the matter to the manner, we ob- 
serve that the style of Demosthenes is chiefly remarkable 
for its adaptation to the subject-matter and occasion ; in 
other words, its perfect fitness to express his thoughts 
and accomplish his object. This implies variety, flexibil- 
ity, simplicity, clearness, transparency, — the highest excel- 
lences of style. His style is highly artistic, but the art 
is concealed. As compared with most of our modern popu- 
lar orators, it is barren of tropes and bare of ornament. 
Beautiful figures of every kind are found in his orations ; 
but he never uses them merely for embellishment : he uses 
them to illustrate and enforce his ideas; in other words, 
because the figure spontaneously suggests itself as the most 
obvious, natural, and forcible expression for the thought. 
Simple things in simple ways; plain thoughts in plain 
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words ; burning emotions in burning language ; thunder 
only when there is lightning, and when there is no tem- 
pest, and no occasion for any, the tranquil liquid atmos- 
phere and the clear blue sky, — in short, fit words in fit 
places is the one universal law in the style of Demosthenes. 
Simple narrative rises into sublime declamation, and that 
again subsides into simple narrative. Vehement bursts of 
passion are soon followed by a resumption of the chain 
of argument out of which they flashed like the spark 
from an electric communication momentarily interrupted. 
After prostrating his adversaries by his fiery logic, as Robert 
Hall happily says, “ by his abrupt and terrible interroga- 
tions he tramples them in the mire.” His sentences are 
seldom very long ; and when they are longest, they are com- 
pact, condensed, with all the clauses duly co-ordinated or 
subordinated according to the Greek idea of a period, and 
connected with other sentences (usually shorter ones for 
the sake of variety) according to the strict rules of Geeek 
composition. As the oration grows more animated and im- 
passioned, the sentences usually become shorter and more 
intense, following each other in quick succession, like the 
rapid firing in the heat of battle ; though he seldom con- 
tinues this for a great while without stopping, gathering 
up his forces in one mighty phalanx, and hurling them in 
massive form and irresistible force upon the enemy. 

4, The soul of Demosthenes’s eloquence was his politi- 
cal and moral earnestness. He was thoroughly, we might 
almost say terribly, in earnest. Even in his calmest mo- 
ments his heart was all aglow, and, whenever his judgment 
approved and his will permitted, this set on fire his logic ; 
this flashed out in his interrogations, and broke forth, like 
thunderbolts, in his invectives ; this was the heat of passion 
which accompanied the light of reason, in all his speech 
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and action. His earnestness was partly, perhaps, profes- 
sional and personal; hence his greatest oration, like the 
greatest speech of Daniel Webster, was one in which his 
own reputation was involved with the honor of his coun- 
try. But it was chiefly that earnestness which springs from 
great ideas and a noble object. It was patriotic, heroic, 
martyr-like. Demosthenes was the embodiment of more 
than Athenian character and history. He was the imper- 
sonation of those ideas of undying power and universal 
influence, — the ideas of duty, liberty, and glory. To 
breathe these ideas into his countrymen was the object of 
his orations, the aim and end of his life. And while they 
listened to him, for the time being, — alas, that it was only 
for the time being, — he often succeeded in animating them 
with his own spirit. And the most valuable lesson which 
the young orator and scholar may learn from the orations 
and the history of Demosthenes is that eloquence consists not 
in fine words and beautiful figures, but in truth and ear- 
nestness, and the chief end of life is not success, but duty 
and self-sacrificing devotion to some worthy end. 

5. The delivery of Demosthenes was just that thought- 
ful, soul-full, sublime, godlike ‘ action” which he himself 
declared to be the first, second, and third thing in oratory, 
and by which he meant, not gesticulation or elocution, but 
troxpiots (that was the orator’s word), that is, the exact 
representation or full and perfect expression of the thoughts, 
emotions, wishes, and aspirations of the speaker. It was 
those low undertones so expressive of depth and earnest- 
ness, and that compressed lip full and more than full of 
determination and intensity, and the brow furrowed with 
thought and care, and the eye moistened with tears, and 
the form bent forward as if in eager pursuit, and the 
clinched hands giving a terrible emphasis to the utterance 
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of his impassioned sentences, —it was all these cured of 
defects, freed from impediments, and made flexible, supple, 
and expressive by those long years of study and practice, 
and then informed by wise plans, illumined by patriotic 
sentiments, and inspired by heroic purposes, —in a word, 
it was the whole spirit and soul and body of the patriot 
orator and statesman speaking to the whole body and soul 
and spirit of his audience. It is quite unnecessary to re- 
mark, how worthy such an orator is to be the study of the 
noble youth in our colleges and universities. 
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? VANE Mek ? / a ° xn 
ev0ad tows avayxacOnoopefa tovto Tovey, av 
r Ian ‘\ \ / > / b / 
Tavta elda@pev, Kal Ta S€ovTa Eeoomela EyvMKOTES 
‘ / / > / ? \ e/ 
Kal Koywyv patai@y amndrAaAyMEVOL’ OV Yap aTTa 
eed a a ? ,« ey aN \ 
TOT €oTAaL O€L TKOTELV, ANX OTL pavr , av un Tpoa- 
/ al / ‘ lal ‘ ‘ VA 
EYNTE TOLS Tpuywagl TOY VOU Kal TA TPOTTKOVTA 


r In 4 > Pe Dad: 
move €O€XNT , EV ELOEVAL. 
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> \ \ 5 Vie. / , a / 
Eyo pev ovv ovT addoTe TwTOTE TPOS Xap jl 


eihopny ae & re dy py Kal cvvolcew TeTevope- 
vos @, voy Te & ere mdv0’ amas, ovdev vTo- 
OTELAUMEVOS, meTappynalac ual. eBovrounv 8 av, 
Oomep Ore viv cupheper ta PérATLGTA axovely oida, 
oUTws eSevat cUVOLTOY Kai TO Ta Bedriona €LITOVTL* 
TOhkA@ Yap av Hovov Eltrov. vUV 8° ém adnrous 
ovat Tols ato TOUTwY é“a”vToO yevnoopEevors, Ouws 
emt T@ ovvoicew, éav mpukyte, Tata TeTrELcOat 
A€vyew alpovpuar. vixen © 6 Te TacW LEW pernee 
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d 3 > c / / \ 
Orav, @ avdpes AOnvaior, Noyou yryvwvtat Tept 
e / , \ a \ . 2s 
av Pirirmos mpatte. Kat Bualetar Tapa THv ELpy- 
EN X (<u LN ¢ A / \ / \ 
vnv, uel Tous UTEP Nuw@Y AOYyouvs Kal SiKaLoUS Kal 
, a ie / \ / ‘ 
diravOpwrovs op@® datvowevous, Kar eye pev 
iA SI \ / a ‘ 
amavtas ae ta Seovta SoxovvTas Tous KaTnyo- 
A i / > or ¢ a 
povvtas PiritTov, yiyvouevov 5 ovdev ws eETros 
) ray na , 7a? @ o a? > s 
eurety T@V SeovT@Y oVvd wv EveKa TAUT aKovELW 
y” ? ? b) al y / , 
afiov' arr els ToUTO dn TpOnyMEeva TUYVUvel 
fe \ , e / (vA > A » 
TavTa Ta Tpaypwata TH TOdEL WOO, OW TLS aD 
A N , >) / 7 \ 
Bardrov Kat havepwtepov eEereyyxn Pitirmov Kat 
N ‘\ e A | ry / ‘\ nr 
THY Tpos vuas ELpyvnv TapaRatvovTa Kat Tract 
cr (cd > ¢ / SS / x 
tos EXXAnow emtBovdXevovta, TOTOUTM TO TL xen 
ce A , ” Ny s 
Tov svuBovrEvcat YareTTwTEpov. atTLov SE Tov- 
as / > mM > \ 
Tov OTL Tavtas, w avdpes AOnvatot, Tous TEOVEK= 
lal a 4 ¢ N / ? ‘\ 
Tew Gntouvtas epy@ KwAvELW Kai Tpakeow ovyt 
/ / lal ‘N ¢ lal ie , / 
Aoyous S€ov, TP@TOv pev rely ol TaplovTEs TOUTwY 
\ > / \ / \ , \ 
pev abeotapev, Kat ypadew kat cvuPourevev, THY 
N (yee Mel / > A a re , ¢ 
mMpos vuas atreyOevav oxvovvTes, ola Trotet de, ws 
\ \ , a / y” oS a 
Seva Kal yaderra, Tavta dieEepyoweba Ered vpets 
« , ¢e XN >) yy / / XN 
ot Ka@nuevot, ws ev av ELTTOLTE SiKaLoUS NoYoUS Kat 
, ” / + / 
NeyovTos adov auVELNTE, ApLEeLvOV Pidimmov Tape- 


, G ‘ ¢  N Sa ce / 
oxevaa be, WMS be K@AUVOQALT AV EKELVOV T PATT EW 
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A 3b @ 5) x s A > A 
Tavta eh wv €oTL VUY, TavTEedas apyas EVETE. 
y N A ? a 3 Ry. 
oupPawe. On Tpayuwa avaryKatov, oiuat, Kal tows 
Teel? ? el eny I, \ xe 
ELKOS* EV OlS ExaTEpoL OLaTpLBETE Kai TEPL A OTrOU- 
, nee” WV. c / + > y . e 
daleTe, TAUT apeLvov ExaTEpols EXEL, ExElV@ MEV al 
/ eon yf / > \ 5 N A , 
mpakers, vu 6 o1 Aoyou. el ev ovv Kal vov rE- 
( € oo > lal e7 ‘ / 
yew OiKavoTepa vuiv e€apKet, padciov, Kat mTovos 
es) \ / a 7 ; ? Ny” A NS 
ovdels TpoTEoTL TH TpayyaTe’ et oTwWs Ta 
/ ? eb] , rc r ‘ XN 
mapovt emavopbwOncetar Set oKoreiv, Kal pn 
/ x / ‘ / ¢€ A 
mpoeOovta ETL Toppwrepw ANTE TavTas mas, 
> > , / , XN A Iad 
und etuotnoetar peyeOos Suvapews Tpos Hv ovd 
> a - ? ¢ PN is / 
avtapat dvynoope8a, ovy oO autos TpoTos éameEp 
, re is b] s \ ce / 
TPOTEPOV TOV BovrevecOat, arXra Kal TOS Aeyouowy 
ee \ a > , ‘ eon \ / . ‘ 
aTacl Kal TOLS akoVoVoWW UuW Ta BEeXTLOTA Kal TA 
, r / ‘ al c / f 
TWTOVTA TOV PacTaV Kal TAY 1OLOT@Y TPOaLpETEoV. 
a / 7 ays ? ce a 
IIparov pev, & Tis, @ avdpes AOnvaior, Cappet 
€ lal ¢ / yf x od 4 / ey /. 
op@v nALKOS 70N Kal OowY KUpLOs EaTL PidiTTOS, 
‘\ If yA / i a - , 
Kal punoeva oveTar Kivduvoy pepe TOTO TH TodEL 
wae eo Kee ¢ on / / / 
und eb vuas tavta tapackevateoOa, Oavpato, 
‘ fal / ¢ / (2 a / \ 
kau denOnvat TavT@v opotw@s vuwv Bovropuat Tous 
\ > a / nN / Pe RN > 
Aoyitpous uKxovoat pov ova Bpaxewv, bu ovs Ta- 
pig's \ / A N 3@. 9 \ 
vavtia €uol TapeaTnKe TpoodboKxay Kai dt wv exOpov 
ie lal / 7? re a > ‘\ fal / 
nyovpar Pirurrov, tv eav pev eyw Sona Bedtvov 
a i A 2s me we a N 
mpoopav, euor mesaOnre, Eav 5’ 01 OappovvTes Kat 
/ > a ie , hea ok 
TETLOTEVKOTES AUT@, TOVTOLIS TpodOncecbe, eEyW 
yf ks ed ’ a / / ¢ ’ 
tolvuv, © avdopes AOnvatot, oyifouar, Twev o Bi- 
/ 5 \ \ et, , 
ALTOS KUPLOS TP@TOV META THY ELpHVNVY KAaTETTY ; 


a S a > e ; / 9 
ITviA@v cai tov ev Pwxevot Tpaypatwv. TL ov; 
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a , > / ray / / XN 
Twos ToUTOLS expycato; a OnBatow ocvpdeper Kat 
? a A / / / / § , 3 
OVX ATH TOAEL, TPATTELVY TPOELAETO. TL O71) TOTE; 
14 bs / 9 \ X U Yn ara 
OTe mpos TAEoveELay, olwat, Kai TO TavO Up EavT@ 
{2 N ‘\ ’ / ‘\ > ‘\ 
Towmoacbat tovs NoyLopous e€eTASwv, Kal OV TpOS 
ae ar ¢ / 2er ! 2o/ 5 a) 
elpyvnv ovd naovyiay ovde Sikatov ovoev, eide TOUT 
2 la] aS a N ¢ / 2 XN c y 
opOa@s, OTL TH mev npeTEepa TrodeL Kat TOLs nOEcL 
fal ¢ , Ia Dy > if lal Jar 
Tols nmeTepows ovdev av evdetEatto TocovTOV oVvdE 
/ Ha @ / ¢ rn aA oa wa ¢ > 
Tounoevev vp ov TEeroGevTEs UpEls THS LOLaS EVEK 
> / lal ByA ‘\ < , > / cr 
@pereLas TWVY AANWY TLVAS EXAnvev EKELU@ Tr POEL- 
> ‘ \ a / / g X 
aOe, ura Kat TOU StKaiov Noyov ToLlovMEVOL, Kat 
x e > / rc / 3 X 
THY Tpocovoay ado~.av TO TpaypmaTte hevyovtes, Kat 
/ > ‘\ , / ¢ € ] , 
TavO & TpoornKEel TPoOCpwHLEVOL, OMOLWS EVAVTLO- 
y a) ? a ‘ v4 \ 
ceode, av TL TOLOVTOV ETLYELPN TPATTELV, WOTEP aD 
? a / XN \ / ¢ cn 
€l ToNEMOUPTES TUXOLTE. Tous dé OnBaious ryEtTO, 
vA je > \ a ¢€ lal / ‘ ‘\ 
Omep cuveBn, avTl TMV EaUTOLS YyLYVOMEVwY Ta o_TA 
7 o , 7 ¢ / \ > 
eacew OTws PBovdrETAL TpaTTELY EaUTOV, KaL OvY 
J ? / ‘\ / ? ‘ \ 
émws avtimpakew Kat SvakwAvoEW adda Kal ov- 
/ Sy a) s / \ a \ 
oTpaTevoew av avTous KedevH. Kal vuv Tous Meo- 
/ \ \ > , me GAN ¢ < 2 
onviovs Kat Tous Apyelous TavTa vTEANPws ev 
la A \ / / > B) Gow > , 
Tol. 0 Kal peyloTov eote KAO vua@V EyK@MLOV, 
Sey > c / \ > / ne 
@ avopes A@nvaiot: Kexpiobe yap ex ToVvTwY TOV 
my / a / \ 5) / x 
epyov ovo. T@V TavT@V wNndevos av KEpdous Ta 
\ fal c , / ’ ? 
kowa Sicaca Tov EXAnvev mpoecPa, nd avTad- 
/ a / ? ? / XN ’ 
Aatacbar pundenias yapitos und wereias THY els 
~ d¢ a4 ‘\ a3 ’ , ‘ NX 
tous EdAnvas evvotav. Kat TAUT ELKOTMS Kal TEPL 
c a f c I? X\ > / nS 
UL@Y ovT@S UTELAnhEe Kat KaT Apyeiwv Kat On- 


/ « Ce 5) ‘ b) N , Cae 
Batwv ®WS ETEPOS, OU /OVOV €lS Ta TAPOVTa Op@v 
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> X \ x ~ , / (Lg 
adda Kal Ta TpO TovTwY Royifomevos. EUpLTKEL 
"a 3 \ > / \ ‘ ¢ Vs / 
yap, olwat, Kal akoveL TOUS MEV UpMETEPOUS TPOYo- 
oN > cr nr lal y+ ¢ / 7 ? 
vous, eEov avtols Tov AoiTa@V apxyew ERA HV@Y WoT 
> \ ce 4 r > / > > / 
avtous uTaKovew Pactrél, ov LovoV OVK avacxyoLe- 
‘ , a Oey Ae > / e 
vous TOV NOYOV TOUTOV, 1)VLK nr\Oev AreEavdpos oO 
Zz / \ / A ? <i \ \ 
TOUT@Y Tpoyovos TEept TOVTw@Y KHPVE, UAAG KaL THY 
If > lal / \ lal e fal 
Yopav exhiTetv mpoedhouevovs Kal Taletv oTLovY 
¢e / \ \ A / af? A 
UTOMEeVaVTas, KaL weTa TavTa Tpat~avtas Tavd a 
, x > / / Deas: > > XN 
TUVTES EV uel YALXoVTAaL heyelv, aELws & ovdeis 
. a s y 5s 7, / 
evmety SedvvnTat, duoTrep Kayo Tapareifo SuKaL@sS 
oA . / > / yx x e e , 
(€o7¢ yap melo TaKewwv epya 1 ws TO OY TIS 
x ” x \ y ND / Le 
av evrroc), Tous d6€ OnBaiwyv Kai Apyeiwy Tpoyo- 
‘ ‘ / a / » 
vous Tous “ey dvaTpaTEvoavTas TH BapBupw, Tous 
> > 2 ” 5 > > / as 
& ove evavtiwSevtas. oidev ovv aportépous Loia 
‘ a > / > ad / 
To AvalTENOVY wYATTIGOVTAS, OVX O TL TUVOLTEL 
e ee ne, / ¢€ abe} 9 > 
kown Tos EXXnot oKerpowevous. nryerT ovv, € 
N (ewe /. } aS a / ey. 
fev vpas EdoiTO didous, emt ToIs SiKAaLoLs aipn- 
> > ? / n \ , 
ceca, «6 6 exeivors Tpoabetto, auvepyous é&ewv 
A ¢ A / * Aro 2 / b Pa a 
THs avTOU TAEoveELas. Ova TaUT exeLvovs avO vu@V 
‘ r 4 \ lal € lal ? ‘ \ ;3 
Kal TOT€ Kal VUY alpEelTal. ov yup 1) Tpinpess ye 
Mawes / ? * xX eas yy In? 2 N a 
Opa WELOUS aUTOLS 1 ULV OVaAS* oud ev fev TH 
/ > > ‘ d r a > \ lal 6 ‘4 
METOYELAa TLY ApPXTY EUPHKE, TNS emt T) UadatTn 
‘ ral > vf ? / ? if ? r » 
Kal TOV EuTropimy upesTnKEV* OVS UpvNnM“ovel TOUS 
/ Iar ‘ € / >4? e a Be / 
oryous ovde Tas vToaxEces eh ais THS ELpnNS 
a4 
ETUYED, 
> » ho, \ ¢ , eek ON 
Adda vn At evtroe Tus Gv WS TavTa TAaUT eLdas 


? / 7a In? @ eS A , 
ov mdeoveElas evexev OVD wv eEyYW KAaTNYOP® TOTE 
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mh) 2 ‘ a / \ / 
taut émpakev, udu TH SiKavoTepa Tous OnBacous 
Ne > a ) \ - \ ’ r 
H vas a€touv, adda TOUTOV Kal fLovoy TuVvT@V 
a , ? y+ ? 2 A a > a ¢ \ 
T@V AOywY ovK Evert AUTOM VUY ELTTELV: 0 yap Meo- 
, / > / , a X 
onvnv Aakedammoviovs udievar Kedevway Tas av 
XN ‘\ , / / 

s Opxopuevov Kat Kopwverav tote OnSacous tapa- 
2S A / / ree! 3 ‘ 
Sous T@® Sikara vomile TavT ¢ivae TeTTOLNKEVaL 

/ 
oxnyaito ; 
> ? > / ‘ / a , >? ’ e: /. 
14. “AXN EBtacOn vy Aia (tovTO yup ec vTroXoL- 
. \ , A an ¢ / \ 
Tov) Kai Tapa yvepny, TOV Octtarov imméwy Kab 
a yf € a >? rs / , 
10 TMV OnBaiwv OTNLT@Y EV [LETw ANP ers, TUVEX@- 
al a >? A ‘\ \ 4 
pnoe TavuTa. KQA@S. ouxovy hact pev merrELV 
‘ SY / 2 oN ¢ U 4 \ 
mpos Tous OnBaiovs avtov vToTTws eye, Kat o- 
a / NX ¢ > , r 
yotrovovat mepuovtes tives ws EXatevav recyuet: 
\ a N 4 \ / ¢ > x / 
1h} 0 S€ TavtTa mev medADrEL KaL MEAATTEL, WS ey@ KpLVO, 
ce / ‘ X\ . > / >) \ x 
13 ToS ~Meaaonviows S5€ Kat Tois “Apyetous emi Tous 
/ / > / >] XN ‘\ 
Aaxedatpoviouvs cuuBardrew ov pedreL, AXA Kal 
¥ ) 7 * / >? ? / ‘\ 2 
Eevovs eloTmewTEL KaL YpNwaT uTrooTeAXEL Kal SvVa- 
/ yx > /, > / * 
pv eyarnv eY@V avTOS EoTL TpoadoKimos. TOUS 
\ yf > \ / if > 
wev ovtas eyOpovs OnBaiwv AaxkedSaimoviovs avat- 
a AY 3. 3 , aN / / a 
20 pel, ous 8 atwdecEv autos Tpotepov Pwxeas vov 
Z \ / X A s aN \ 
Gowler; Kat Tis av TavTa TloTEVCELEV; eyw LEV 
\ ? BY ¢ a I. vy? 9 \ ry 
yap ove av ryovmar Pirummov. ovT e Ta Tpa@TA 
we ” v2 J > a ) , 
BiacOeis axwv éerpakev ovT av et voy AT EYLYVWO KE 
, a 5) / > a aA > A 
OnBaious, Tois exeivav eyOpois cuveyas evavTiov= 
> > ? ? e a a > cr > 
23 00al, ary adh wv viv Tove, KaKeva &« Tpoat- 
/ im } > , 5) s > + 
pésews SyAOS EoTL Toinoas. eK Tuvtwv 8, av 


5) a a / , 
TLS opbas Gewpn, TAVTa T PaybwaTeveTat KATO TNS 
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, , N AS) 78. TZ , 

TOS TUVTATTMY., KaL TOUT €& avayKns TpoTrY | 
>? > rf A XN / / 

Tw avT@ vv ye On ovpRawe. Royilecrbe yup. 

yy vA 4 > ’ ‘ / 

apyew BovreTat, Tovtov 6 avtaywriotas povous 

¢€ /. ¢ a ? a \ / 

vTEetAnpev vas.  adiKel TodvY HOH XY povov, Kal 
a 2 %& y 7 A ae 

TOUTO AUTOS aploTa auVoOLoEV éEavT@* ots yap ovow 

e 7 y+ s / + > a / 

UMETEPOLS EVEL, TOUTOLS TAVTA TAAAA acdharas KEK- 

> ‘ > / \ / lal 

TyTa* eb yap Auditor Kai Tlotidacay rpoeito, 
Pas; aK y” / / ¢ A > 

ovd av ovKor peveww BeBaiws ryyeiTo. apdotepa | 
3 5 % if ‘ ia r > / XN ¢€ lal 

ouv olde, Kat EauTOV viv eTLuBovrevoYTA Kal Umas 


> , > a > A 
aiaGavowevous: ev povery 5 vas vrodkauBavev 


” 


/ \ (ee ce / ‘ , 
Sixalws av avtov puce vomiter kat tapwkvytat, 
/ / rn xX \ / ay = 
meicec0at TL TpocdoKay, av Katpov AUByTE, av pH 
, “4 / ‘ a? ? / 
pOacn Toincas mpotepos. Sia TavT eypryoper, 
1 VS Nn a / / ‘ n 
eheatnKev, emt TH ToAEL Oepatrever TLvus OnBaious 


\ i ‘ 2 ‘ f Y 
kat IleXorovvnaimy tovs Ttavta Bovdopevous Tov- 


~ 


A ‘ ‘ / bs / ? , 
Tow, ous dua ev TAEoveELaY Ta TapovTa ayat- | 
y \ \ / s a \ 
oelv OveT aL, dua O€ TKALOTHTA TPOTTWMVY TWY META 
a? Ios / / Peas 
TAaUT ovoEv mpoowred Pat. KaLTOL TwPpovovat ye 


‘ / > A if > + id tal A \ 
Kal HET PL@S evapy” Tapacely mart E€OTLY LOELVY, A KAL 


5 


y 


\ , N \ p) / x i oe a 
mpos Mecaonviovs cat mpos Apyetous emouy evtrety 2 


/ 4. >? yA x Es ¢ a > \ 
auvéBn, Bedrtiwv 6 tows Kal TPOS LEAs EoTLV 


eipna Oat. 
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Ils yap olec 0’, ébnv, @ avdpes Meconror, 20 


nr > > J + / / ‘ 
dua yepas axovew OrdvvOious, eb Tis TL Aeyou KaTa 


> ? / \ / fs > 
Pikimmov Kat ExElVOUS TOUS YpoVvOUS OT AvOe- 25 


A \ ? fn arity @ , ¢ , 
pouvTa fev autos adiel, NS TavTes ol TpoTEpoV 


al fol fs ’ 
MaxeSovias Bacirels avtetovovvt0, Ilotidacav § 
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Ins ‘ > / > / > f \ x 
edi80u tous “A@nvaiwy atoikous exBadwv, Kal THY 
\ y Ny \ Poa Rie euey . t 
pev eyOpay THY TPOS Tuas AUTOS aVApHTO, THY Xw- 
? > / > 7 an 5 
pav 8 éxeivois eedwKer KapTovaGat; apa tpocdo- 
a ? \ a / xX / y 
KaV auToUS ToLavTa TELcET Gat, 7) AEYOVTOS av TLVOS 
a yy > > A yf > / EY 
I muctevoas ovece; arr Opas, Ednv Eeyw, MLKpOV 
/ ‘ Pd / ‘ XN a 
6 Xpovov THY adXdAOTPLaY KapTwcapEevoL TOhkUY TIS 
¢ a edhe: / / ? fal ? / 
EAUT@V UT EKELVOU OTEPOVTAL, ALTYPWS EKTTETOVTES, 
2 if: / b ‘ N / ¢ > 
ov KpatnOévtes povov adda Kai mpodofertes uT 
> / \ é: > ‘\ > rn r 
ahrAnr\wov Kal mpavevtes* ov yap achareis Tats 
i ¢ eS \ / e / ¢€ 
10 TONLTELALS AL TPOS TOUS TUPUVYOUS avTaL LAV OMl- 
/ / ? < ‘ 9)? + > ¥ 7 > 
WrAcae. te Sd ot Oettarot; ap ovecO, ednv, oT 
> ° ‘\ , > / \ / / 
autos Tous Tupavvous eF€Badr€ Kat Tadiv Nixacav 
\ , Yas A \ a 
kat Mayvnoiav did0v, tpocdoxav tHhv Kabectaoav 
A / ¥ > c . XN SS N 
vuv dexadapyiay éoeo0at Tap avtois, 4) Tov THY 
i > / a \ , / > a - 
15 TUAQALAY ATOOOVTA TOUTOY Tas LOLas aVT@Y TpOTO- 
/ > »~ a > ‘\ N 
dovs tmapaipyoecbat; ove é€oTle TavTa. arAA NY 
) 4 ie ° ‘ a 4 ’ , ¢ a > 
Byeyove tavta Kar Tacw éeotw edevar. pels 8, 
4 2 / / ‘ \ € / a 
ednv eyw, Sidovta pwev Kal vTLaXvOUpEvoY BEewpeEtTE 
/ ’ / > ¥ \ / 
Pirimmov, eEntatynkota 5 On Kat Tapakexpoupme- 
> , > a 9 an ” , 
20 vov atrevyeobe, e6 cwpoveite dn, Welv. €aTL TOLVUD 
N 1? ” > / \ c (3 r / 
vn Ae, epnv eyo, wavtodarra evpnwéva tals TodEoL 
K ‘ \ / ® , N 
mpos puraknv Kal cwTNpLAY, olov YapakwmaTta Kat 
/ ‘ , \ ” ¢ A \ 
YW revyn Kat Tadpot Kat TAaXAA Goa ToLAaUTA. Kal 
a / ? d £ \ 
TAUTA MEV ETTLY ATAVTA YeELpoTroLNnTa, Kat SaTraVNs 
Ln) rat / XN ¢ / a 
25 Mpogdetta ev S€ TL KOWWOY 1) UaIs TOV ed dpo- 
4 > € fal / , AN ms 
vouvT@Y EV €avTN KEKTNTAL hUAAKTHpLOV, 0 Tact 


td eb] ? bs \ / fi; \ Tal 
MeV EOTLY aryabov Kal GwWTNPLOY, “aXLaTA SE TOLS 
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/ XN Xs , / 95 > ‘ a 
TANGEct T pos TOUS TUPaVVous. Tb OUV EOTL TOUTO; 


> / , , 4 ’ / 
amigtia, TavTnv dvdatteTe, Tavtyns avtexecbe: 


a 


A / 7 dar x ‘ ' he 
€uv TtauvTnv awtnte, ovdev un Sewvov tabnte. Tid 
- 4 > / 9) 2 € tal /. 
Enteite; edn. edevlepiav, eit ovy opate Pirur- 
> , 7 ‘ \ 4 
Tov aXoTplwTuTas TAaVTN Kal TAS TpoTHyopLas s 

oy] \ \ \ , A > \ 
éyovta; Bacirevs yap Kat Tupavvos amas exXOpos 
b) if. \ if > te > / oS 
edevdepia Kal VOMOLS EVAVTLOS. OU gurukec@ ows, 
yf ‘ / A ? A / 
epnv, un ToE“ou Entouvtes aTraddaynvat deoT0- 
A 
THV EUPNTE ; 
Pe: ? tis > c ‘ fal € 
Tavt axovaartes exeivor, kat OopuBovytes ws I 
> r "d \ ‘ c of ts Ss 
opOas AeyeTal, Kal ToAdOUS ETEPOUS AOYOUS Tapa 1 
a / ‘ y > A \ L Td 
Tov TpecBewv Kat TapovTos Ewov KaL TAaNLY VOTE- 
2 Vf e y+ Yas A b] if 
pov axovaavTes, ws E€olKEv, oVdeY fadroV aTroTX7- 
A / / In? @ > / 
covta THS Pirimmov pircas ovd wv ETAYYENAETAL, 
« ’ i ee ¥ > , \ 
Kal ov TovTO eat atotov, Ee. Mecano cat ITe- 15 
id x 2 aA lal a la ? 
AOTOVYHTLMY TiWES Tap a TH oyroum PeEdtLCA 
Cea / , > Oe ue ae (4 ‘ / 
opwat TL Tpakovaw* arr vpELS OL KaL OvVLEVTES 27 
> \ \ nr / > / c fal ¢ > 
aUTOL Kal TMV AEYOVTWY AKOVOVTES NUMVY WS ETL 
/ € / > a \ y 
Bovreverbe, ws mepratovyiverbe, ex Tov undev dn 
A , > € i) \ a ug € / 
mToujaat AnoeO , ws EmoL SOKEL, TAaYTA VTOMELVAD- 20 
ed e fee a 4 Bd \ ¢ / c 
TES* OUTWS 7) TapauTly yOovn Kat pagtwvn jweitov 
? / fal > TA / / 
taxvel TOV TOU VaTEpoY auUVOLdELY MEAOVTOS. 
‘ N x a Paes / Bk a ’ 
ITepi pev 6) Tov vuiv mpaxtewav Kab vas av- 98 
\ / , \ a \ \ 
Tous vaTtepov PBovrevoecbe, av awhpovntes a Ee 
a > , ‘ / 7 KH y eae } / 
vuv aToKpwapevor Ta SeovtT av ent ewndiopevot, 2s 
We Teale g / 9 ‘ 2 / * ¥ 
Tavt 1on A€Ew. HY pev ovV SiKaLov, @ avdpes 
> ce ‘ ? / ‘ € / ry ik @ 
A@nvator, Tovs Eveyxovtas Tas vTogyedels, Ep als 


9 
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, / £ ‘ / r »y 
WerevoOnte toincacba, THY eELpyvnv, KaNElV' oUTE 
X a 8 yy € / fd Cee EC 
yap avtTos av ToTe uTEemetva mpecBevew, ovT av 

€ a Bod? of > is a ? a 
vpeis 010 OTL ETaVoadbe TroAEL“OUYTES, EL TOLA’TA 


/ / ? / / ” > 
mpukew tuyovta eipnvns Pirirmov weabe: ard Hv 


\ / > / \ if ‘ ‘ 

5 ToAV TOUTWY apETTHKOTA TA TOTE eyowEva. Kal 
/ ? et? rad / \ go? tenis 
mari y €TEpovs KahELV. TLVAaS; TOUS OT EYw 


/ y a ? fe DEN A ¢ / vA 
yeyovuas 76n THS EL_pyYNS aTO THS VaTEpas HKOV 
/ A oN SN Y b) / 
mpeaPELas THS ETL TOUS dpKous, ataOomevos evaki- 
/ ‘ / 4 \ 
Comevny THv TodW, TMpovrEyov Kat Svewaptupounv 


? a) / / ‘ Y 
30 kab ove elwv mpoccbar T1vxas ovdSe Pwxéas, rE 


4 


¢ “ye eS \ Pa / ears , 
11 YOVTAS WS EYH wEV VdwWP TiVwV ELKOTwS SUTTPOTOS 
\ / , py a: ” h. 5) / 
Kat OvoKonos emt TLS aVOpwTos, Pitimos 8’, a7rEp 
” > oN € c 2S / / \ \ 
evEaicO av vets, €av TaperOn, paker, cat Oeomas 
\ \ ‘ . / XN / a 
pev kat IIhatawas tevyvet, OnBaious de tavoee THs 
/ , \ . meen? t 
15 UBpews, Xeppovnaov Se Tots avtov Tereor SvopvEes, 
, \ S \ > \ Te ere 2) , 
EvBowav d€ kai tov Qpwrov avt ApdiTorews 
c lal ? /, ol \ iva >’ ‘ fol , 
Vuly aTobwoes* TAUTa yap atTavta eT Tov Brnya- 
> A fa a0? e / / 
Tos evtavOa pvnuovevet oid OTL pnbevta, KaiTrep 
y” > \ \ > a a \ \ 
81 ovtes ov Sevvor Tous adLKovYTAas peuvncbat. Kal TO 
/ ” (s a > es \ \ > / 
20 TAVT@Y ALOYLOTOV, KAL TOLS EKYOVOLS TPOS TAS EATTE- 
\ > \ , / 9 ’ ] , 
das THv avTny eupyvnv eivae tavtny erndicacbe: 
vA / ¢ i / b a a / 
OVTW TEAEWS uTnyOnre. TL On TaUTa vUP AEY@ Kal 
rn \ a / > SS N XN \ > 
kare pnt Sev Tovtouvs; eyo v7 Tous Oeouvs Tta- 
A ‘\ ae fa ? lal X € lal \ >? +} 
ANOH wEeTa Trappnolas Ep@ Tpos VMAS KAaL OUK aTrO- 
or / > 7 19 ! P) N 5) a 
32 epuyouat. ovy Ww els owoplavy EuTrET@Y ELAUT@ 
\ i ” i“ oe) , a 2 \ 
26 ev €£& Loov NOYOY Tap VEY ToLITw, ToLs 5 EmoL 


b) > a f2 
TpooKpovaac tv e& apxKys KQaLVI)V Tapacyo 7 popa- 
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an f a \ / > ek 
ow Tov Tudw TL AaABEwW Tapa PiriTTov, ovd iva 
e > “3 an ? > 9 / a ie a 
@$ GdAws adodeTY@. GAN oiuat TOO vas AUTT- 
‘ / , a Vk / N 
cew a PiriTTo0s TPATTEL, sadXov 7) Ta vue’ TO 
a fc c a iy ‘ ue a 
yap Tpayua op® mpoBaivov, Kai ovyt Bovroiwny 
\ Xv > / , lal lal x > / > x 
pev av evxdterw opOas, poPovmas Se py Lay eyyus 
9 ued a aS 3 9° CS ? ny ra ? 

n TOUT On. OTav ovv punked vuiv apereiy eEov- 
/ / a f > > ¢ oes 
cia ylyvntat Tov ovpPatvovtay, und axovnO ote 

n~ > >,? Ly a > ‘ > a ‘ fol cr > > 
TauT ed vas eativ ewov pnde Tov Seivos, adr 
2 ‘ f con \ > >) ’ / & 
AUTOL TrAVTES OPATE Kal EV ELONTE, OpylNous KAaL Tpa- 
a c a ” / a \ \ fa 
yews vas ececGat vouilw. oBovwar on pn Tov 
(i o / aig:al e ¢ r / 
TpécBewy cEeciwTnKoTwVY ed ols avTois aUVicacL 
, UPN a / a 
dedwpodoknkoat, Tols eTavopOovy TL TELpwLEVOLS TOV 
s ¢ ? VA a ’ c A , Ta) 
Ova TovVTOUS aTTONWAOTMV TH Tap ULWY Opyn TeEpt- 
pn A os ‘ « N . ay, > 
Tecev ovuByn* opw yap ws Ta TOA Eviovs OVK 
> \ Ss J > > > \ See a y 
€ls TOUS AiTLoUS GAN Els TOUS UTO YELpa ParLaTAa 
% ’ N > / A 9 y+ 4. \ / 
THY opynv adievtas. €WS OV) ETL PEANEL KAL TUVE- 
be / \ ¢ > / 
aoTaTal Ta TpaywaTa Kal KaTaKoVvopEev AadATAWD, 
7 Ca J > a Ia7 ¢ > 
ExagTov vuaV, KalTEp aKxpiBa@s EldoTa, buws ETra- 
a A f € / / ‘ / 
vauvnoar Bovropwat Tis 0 Pwxéas Teiacas cat IIvdas 
e fal / a ‘ ? cal a al > Sates. 
vpas mpoecOat, wY KaTATTUS EKELVOS KUPLOS THS ETL 
‘ > ‘ ¢ na + A eo] / PA 
thv Attuxny obov Kat THs ets TleXomovvnaov Kvptos 
/ ™ i} 4 c r ‘ %, lol ys 
yeyove, Kal TeToiny vuly pr TepL TOV SiKaLwy 
> ¢ ‘ a yf /, 9 \ 7 
und vmep tov eEw mpayywatav eivat tTHv Boudny, 
rr co ‘ ra ? a , \ an ‘ 5 v7 | 
aXX VITEep TOV EV TH YWPA Kal TOU TpOS THY ATTL- 


e: / a / Whe eh ? ‘ fo 
AK1)V TONEMLOV, Os AUT IO Eb MEV EKAOTODV ETT ELOY 7ap), 


yéeyove 6° ev exetvn ™) nepa. eb yap un Trape- | 


77 Prat rn ar XN 5 - } A 
KpovaOyte 700 vpeis, ovdev Av HV TN TOAEL TPAYpEA* 
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yy ‘\ ‘ ye | > ‘ > ‘\ 
OVTE yap vavot OrToV KpaTnoas els THY ATTLKNY 
Ss yf / /. yy lal te 
nrAOev av tote atodw PirsuTtos, ovte Tebn Badi- 
Cann N , . rE > ery ‘ / > 

fwv umep tas IIvAas nat Pwxeas, ur 7 Ta diKkat 
Xx ? / \ x Bee y” ¢ / > ey 
av emotes Kal THY ELpyYNY aywy raovyLav eElyev, 1) 
ms St EN 5 > ¢ , / ark , A 
5 Tapaypnw av nv ev Oporw TorE“w Su OV TOTE THS 

Sd ? , Peon oc) ‘ \ c A 

37 ecpyuns eTeOuunoev. TAUT ovY WS mE UTOMVHTAL, 
a « a Y” « SEA > / 7 > 
vov tkavas evpntat, ws 8 av e€etacbein padiot 

> a x / > / / Ias . 
axplBas, pn yevorTo, @ Tavtes Oeou ovdeva yap 
yf XN » Iad > / / > > > , 
Bovroiwny av eywye, ovd et Sixaros ect uTToAwreE- 

\ a / va “S a / / 

10 Val, META TOU TaVT@Y KLVdUVOU Kat THS Enulas SiKNY 


UTOaYXEWW. 
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a Be’ > tal / , 
IIo av, © avdpes A@nvaios, Aoywv yuyvouevev 
, / ral ae je > y ‘ e 
oALyou detv xa’ éxuotnv exkdANolav Tep. av Pi- 
bar ie 2 » ? Ms ? / ? / 
ALTTFOS, ap ov THY ELpHYHY ETTOLNTATO, OV MmoVvOY 
¢ A 2 ‘\ ‘ XN y > a ‘ z aa)? 
UMaS UAAG KAL TOUS AAAOUS AOLKEL, KAaL TUVTwY O15 
oe s > + > N \ A a \ 
ote dnoavtwy y av, eb KAL fn ToLOvVaL TOUTO, Kat 
/ r ‘ z f ? lal i A 
Aeyew Selv Kal TpuTTEW OTwS EKELVOS TravaETAL THS 
df \ Zz , ’ ra en / fp 
vBpews Kar duxnv Swoes, Els TOUO UTNY WEVA TAVTA 
‘ , \ 4 ¢ fal cd y > 
TA TPUYUATA Kal TPoELMEVa OPO WaTE SEdoLKA pH 
, ‘ > od b ‘ 7 9 > \ / 
Bracdhnuov pev eirety adrnOes & H* eb Kat reyerv 
oe > / fe / N a 
atravtes eBovrovTO ol TaplovTes KaL YyeElpoToveLy 
¢ r ? 2 c / ay x / b 
vues €€ wv ws fhavrotat epeddre Ta Tpaypyad 
[v4 > Xx id fal / rc x an 
e€euv, OvK av nyoupmaL duvacbat xeipov 7) vuv SvaTe- 
A ‘ ‘ 9 yy > ‘\ yy A 
Onvat. Toda MEV OVY LOWS ETTLY ALTLA TOUTMW)D, 
‘ ? hae rar / > a N , 
Kal ov Tap ev ovde dvo els TOUTO Ta Tpaypata 
Bag es /. ? yx ? 4 > lal ¢ Y 
adixtat, wadvaTta 6 , avrep e€etante opOas, evpr- 
A \ 4 ~ xX ‘\ 4, 
gete Ota TOUS yapifeo bar warrAov 7 Ta BerTLCTA 
/ / ® ‘ / se + 
eyery Tpoarpovpevovs, wy TWES MEV, W avdpes 
> fc > ® ? a Sues \ , 
A@Onvaiot, ev ots evdoximovow avtot Kat duvavtat, 
a / ? / XN lal / 
Tavta PvAaTTOVTES OVdEMIAY TEPL TOV MEAOVT@V 
/ y+ iv ‘\ ‘\ ] A Col ss 
Tpovotav €YoUvaLV, ETEPOL d€ Tous eTl TOs Tpaypya- 
x ) / \ / ar »” 
ol ovtas aiti@pevor Kat StaBarXovTES OVdEY ardO 


a \ ¢ ¢ \ i 7s b) (Bors / 
TOLOVOLV 1) OTT@S 7) Mev TONS avuT?) Tap QUTS ovenv 
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fe} 
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un 
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/ x \ a > © / > > 4, 
AmpeTar Kal Tept TOUT éatat, Piiimm@ 8 e€EoTar 
. / \ , oe eg ¢ x. 
Kat NEYELY Kal TMpuTTeW GO TL BovdrETAaL, aL be 
a r , s > ¢ UA +o 
TOLAUTaL TroNLTELaL GUVIOELS pEV ELTLY UMLY, ALTLAL 
\ a a > a > > yy > a Dur 
Se tav Kkaxav. ak&io 8, @ avdpes APnvato., euv 
a ? lal x / / / 

TL TOV adnOav pEeTa TrappHalas Evo, pndeuiav jor 
XN lal ? ¢ a >? X / - 
dua ToUTO Tap vu@v opyny yeveoGar, oKoTreiTE 

\ ¢ / ¢ ol N Vs > ‘ XN cr uv 
yap @OL. Upels THY Tappnotav ETL “Ev TOV AAAWY 
\ y a > a a 2 a L 
ouT@ Kowwny oLecOe Setv eivar TAGL TOLS EV TH TONEL 
ee N . , \ a / So 
@aTe Kat Tows E€vois Kat Tois SovAOLS aUTHS META- 
/ \ \ 4 eS] / 4 an ee 
dedwKaTe, KAL TOANOUS AV TLS OLKETAS LOOL TAP Up 
x / ? / ‘/ , / \ 
peta TAELovos e£ovatas 6 Tt BovrovtTaL NEyovTas 7 
fe > + ae a ¥ ie > \ a 
ToALTas ev eviais TwY AANWY TOdEwWY, EK SE TOU 
4 / ? , 9S > c r 
oupBovrevery Tavtatracw eEeXnraKaTe. e109 vty 
/ Dp] £ > * cr ’ / 
oupBeBnkev ex TOUTOU EV wEV TALS EKKANTLALS TPU- 
a \ / , \ ¢ x ) / 
pav Kal Koraxever bar Tavta Tpos 7So0vnv aKxovov- 
5) \ a / & a / \ 
ow, ev S€ TOS Tpaywace KaL TOLS YoryVvOMEevoLS TrEpL 
a ’ yy / ? \ 3 ‘ a 
TaV ExxaTwV dn KiVdULEVELY. EL MEV OV KAL VOD 
/ / ? ¥ / > > aA 
ovtw duaxeta be, ovK EY@ TL EY" Et 6 a ouupeper 
\ / ? / > ¢ oe / 
Yopis KorXaKelas eOerXnoETE aKovELY, ETOLMLOS dere. 
N N b) , rs \ 4 v ‘\ 
Kal yap el Tavy davrws Ta Tpaywata exe Kat 
N a OA v 38 ¢ al \ / 
TONNA TPOELTAL, OWS ETTLV, EaVY UMELS TA SEOVTA 
ce 4 > vv / fol > , 
mou BovrncO , ete wavta tavta etravopbwaa- 
fa) \ , \ ” > ‘ A / 
aOat. Kat twapadofov pev tows éotw 0 pMéedA@ 
/ > ‘ / ‘\ / ’ cr 
Neveu, adnOes Se TO NElplsTov ev TOLs TapEedndv- 
fal 2 a x ‘ iZ /, € / 
Oot, TOUTO TpOS Ta MeXNOVTA BEXTLOTOV UTAPYXEl. 
9 ? \ a ¢ + X ” , Jar 
TL OUY ETTL TOUTO}; OTL OUTE [LLKPOV OUTE LEYyAa OVdED 


a / / (;) a a ‘ 
TOV O€COVTWY TOLOVYTMY VLOV KAKOS TU Tpaywata 
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¥ 5) ? ’ / Ia fe) / 
€VEl, ETEL TOL, EL TAVO A TpOTHKE TPATTOVTWY OUTW 
/ 2a? \ 2 ‘\ 93 2 ‘ / 
dvexerto, ovd av eATis HY avTa yeverOar Bertio. 
fal be a AS IZ 6 / a ¢ / \ A > 
VUV O€ THS MEV PAUULLAS THS UMETEPAS KAL TNS upe- 
/ / /. fal /. > > / 
Aetas KexpuTynKke PirimTo0s, THs ToXews S ov KEKpU~ 
2a? f ¢ r 2 > Jar , 
THKEV* OVd HTTHAOE YweEls, UAX OVvdE KEKLVNa be. 
? 3 oa WA € a / a 
Eu pev ovy atravtes w@poroyouuev Piimmov TH 
4 lal XX ‘ >) / / Iar 
TOXNEL TOKEMEW KAL THY EeLprVHY mapaBatvew, ouvdev 
Mv wy x / / ‘\ 4 XN 
aro del TOV TapLovTa ANeyew Kal suuPovdreveLy 1 
¢ B) I. \ cA = ae > / 
o7ws acdadeotata Kal pagta avtov apvvovpela: 
2 \ x oo > / y y Coa / 
ETELON O€ OUTWS UTOTTWS EVLOL SLUKELWTAL WATE TO- 
, ? / \ N an G 
Aes KATAAAUPBUVOVTOS EXELVOU KaL TOAAG TOV ULE- 
/ y ‘ , > , > a 
TEPWY EXOVTOS Kal TruvTas avOpwtrous adlKouvTos 
Sey 2 a > r > / , 
aveyed Oat TW@V EV TALS EKKANTLALS EYOVTwY TOA- 
/ e CN / > € a \ / 
AAKLS WS HUwWVY TLVES ELTLVY OL TOLOVYTES TOV TrOAE- 
eee 2 , \ a \ 
pov, avayxn dvrattecOar xat SdiopHovabar rept 
7 y+ x / , ? c > 4 
TovTov: €aTt yap Séos pn Tod ws apvvovpeba 
I \ s ] ‘ ae > 
ypawas tis Kal ovuPovrevoas els THY alTLaV Ep 
/ a / ‘\ / > ‘ ‘ lal 
TEON TOU TETOLNKEVAL TOV TOAEMOV. €YW O1) TOUTO 
rn ¢ / / ‘ ' J Le Ne tat 
TpWTOV aTavTWY EYW Kat diopifouar, ev ep nui 


, 


> \ ‘ Zz. ‘ fal / ’ y+ 
eatl TO BovrAever Oar TEpi TOU ToTEpOV ELpHYNY aye 
K a a 0) . > yx Jf! y 
) Toreuew Ser, eb pev ovv eFeativ evpnunv ayeLv 
a / Sy FLUE tA. A XN a (far Lae n y 
TH Tore KaL Eh NHmiv EoTL TOUTO, LY EvTEvOEY apEw- 
Xx + y+ e lal a \ ‘\ a 
pra, dnur eywye ayew ras Sew, Kai Tov TavTa 
/ , \ s 2 \ % 
AeyovTa ypapew Kat TpartTew Kar pn hevakcfew 
>? a > 2 «Vf \ oe ? al A > 
aki@* € 5 ETEpos Ta OTrAa EV Tals YEpolW EXwV 
‘\ 4 ‘ ‘ hr BA ‘ ‘\ aA 
Kal OuvamLy TOAAHY TEP. AUTOV TOVVOM“A MEV TO THS 


° / € a / cr 2 - gy lal 
ELPTVNS VULLV mpoBanrxreL, Tois 8 epyols autos ToL 


is} 
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wn 
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a / a / ‘ SYA Xx ? / 
TOU TodE“oU YpNTaL, TL AOLTTOV AXXO TAY asmuvE- 
/ ~ > ye ” ? / A 
car; ducke be eipnvnv aye ev Bovrecbe, worrep 
> cr >? / mS / 4 , , 
exevos, ov Stadepomar. ev O€ TLS TavTNY ELpyYHY 
€ / ? e a lol , a x Pp] > 
vTovauBuves €€ ns exeivos Tuvta TAaAAa AaBwv eh 
e a / a ‘ / x > / ? 
nas HEEL, TPWTOV LEV MALVETAL, ETELTA EKELY@ TAP 
€ a > ea > ? / » ? , / 
UUL@Y, OVX UulY Tap EKELVOU THY eELpyYNnY DeryeL* 
A byt) \ A A 2 / , 
vouTo 6 eatly 0 TOY avaicKOMEvMY ypNuaTwV 
/ if > - es \ - Can 
Tuvt@v PirwTTOS WVELTAL, AUTOS MEV TTOAELELY U[LLY, 
Sap Ae tal N \ Tod 
vp vuav S€ un TorAEMELC Oat. 
\ x > / 4 - e xX 
Kai pny eb pexpt tovtov repipmevouper, ews av 
¢ ° € / lal / > XN ? / 
np OMoALYNON TOELELY, TAVTMY EcpEV EevnETTA- 
> ‘\ ‘ ‘\ ’ “5. XN > ‘x > ‘N / 
Tol’ ovde yap av emt thy AttiKny avTnv Bad«iSy 
\ S a Ep a et ” ® N \ 
kat tov ITeipara, tovtT eEpel, evTEp ols TpOsS TOUS 
SYA f rf / a XN \ 
AdrXous TeTroinKe Set TEKWAaiperOar. TovTO meV yap 
> / / > > ‘ A 4 / 
OdvurOiows TeTTAaApaxovT aTEYoV THS TOAEWS oTAdLA 
> / a . / ‘o / Bb) , 
eimev OTL Set Svotv Oatepov, 7) Ketvous ev Odvv@ 
x ? a \ - ie ? / / XN »y 
bn ouxey 7) autov ev Maxedovia, mavta Tov adXov 
/ ” fete > , / a ’ 
Npovov, €L TLS AVTOY alTLaTaLTO TL TOLOUTOV, aya- 
a \ / / ~ ey ‘ 
vaKT@V Kal TpecBEs TEUT@Y TOUS aTroNOYNOOLE- 
a ? > , € ‘N / 
vous: tovto & es Pwxéas ws TpOS sTUppMayous 
b ¢ \ / / ) a 
emopeveTo, Kat TpecBers Paxewv yoav ol TapynKo- 
» 50 > a / \ > Os Lats. BA 
ovfovv autwm Tropevomev@, Kat Tap nuw nplfov 
nN / ? , ~ ? / / 
tmodXrot OnBatows ov AVTLTEANTELY THY EKELVOU Tap- 
\ ~ N \ , ¢ /. ‘ 
odor. Kat pnv kat Pepas mpenv ws idos Kat 
/ , / > XN yx , 
ovppmaxyos evs Oertadiav eawv exer KatadaBwr, 
\ . a a iP > , 
Kal Ta TEAEUTALA TOLS TaXaiTwWpoLs MpEitaLs Tov- 


Neti) / oA \ , 
TOLL ETLTKEWOMEVOUS EN TOUS OTPATLWTAS TreETOL- 
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/ b yy / \ ? ws € 
gevat kat evvovav' muvOaverOar yap avtous as 
a x , A > ia \ 
vooovol Kal aotaciugovel, cuupmaywv 6° elvar Kat 
f ? fal ? r vo ce a 
hitwv arnOwev ev tois ToLvovtols KaLpols Tapevar, 
Ba of Py a) QB / % 2Qr BY , 
eit oveoO’ avtov, ol ETOLnTaV MEV OVOEV GV KAKO), 
‘\ a 9 23 f > xX yY *¢ XN >? 
pn tabew & ebvruEavt av tows, TovTovs pev eEa- 
aA € r lal \ , / 
Tatav alipetcbat wardov 7» Tporeyovta Biulec Oar, 
eee nA ee) , / XN Pv(pien ith 
uuiw O €K Tpoppynacews Toheunce, Kat TAaVO éws 
A cer > A > + A \ \ 
av exovtes eLatratacbe; ovk €oT TavTa* Kai yap 
x ? , ” r 5) , > A 
av aBerTepwratos ein Tavtwv avOpwrwv, el TaV 
> f co a \ > , 226 > 5) 
adiKOULEV@Y Ua pNdEV EYKAXOVYT@Y AUTO, AAXr 
g lo ? tal ‘ ’ / 4 r > 4 ‘ 
UL@V AUT@V TLVUS ALTLWWLEVMV, EKELVOS ExXAUTAS THY 
‘ 5) / yx Eon 6 / 940) ie 
Tpos adANAovS Eptv VUwY Kal didovetkiav eh Eav- 
\ / / \ a a ¢ A 
TOV TpoeiTros TpEeTET OAL, KaL TOV Tap EavTOU pL Oo- 
4 \ ye > 4 e > & 
popovrvtwv tous oyous adpéedoito, ols avaBurdovowv 
Coe , Sa. ay, > a a y 
ULaS, NEYOVTES WS EKELVOS YE OV TTOAEMEL TH TOAEL, 
> , ) ‘ A , 7 > A 
AXX eEaTLV, @ T pos TOU Atos, dats ev ppovav 
? a 5) , A \ a , N 
€k T@V OVO“AaTMY faddoV 1) TOV TPayuWuTwY TOV 
y > Ce x A be A / Sar 
ayovt elpnvnv 1 TOAE“ovvO eavT@ oKEWaLT av; 
2 ‘\ / e if / > >) A A 
ovdets Ontrov. oO Towvy Pirurmos eE apyns, apTe 
A > / - + / 
THS ElpnvNS yEeyovulas, ovrw AvoTevOovs otpatn- 
a Tas a yf > , a > 
youvTos ovde TaV OvTwY ev Xeppovnow vuv aTecTad- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE First Philippic was delivered late in the year 352 B. c., 
or early in the year 351. The progress of Philip’s conquests 
and aggressions, which furnished the occasion for it, and whose 
rapid succession our orator himself has sketched in more than 
one of his orations (e. g. Ol., I. 12, 13; Phil., I. 4; De Cor., 69), 
may be registered chronologically thus: Amphipolis, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, so tenaciously held by the Athenians as a colony, 
and so eagerly coveted as a source of supply of timber for their 
ships, was captured by Philip in 358 (Curtius, V. p. 52 ; Grote, 
XI. 328), and from that time was held up for many years as a 
bribe to purchase peace or a rod to compel compliance. Pydna, 
Potidzea, and Methone, all clustering about the Thermaic Gulf, 
which lay nearer to Athens (Methone being the last possession of 
the Athenians on the Macedonian coast), were taken severally in 
the years 357, 356, and 353. Pagasee, Phere, and Magnesia, 
lying on or about the still nearer Pagaseean Gulf, and guarding 
the approaches towards Thermopylae, all fell into his hands in 
353. The same year witnessed also his attempt to pass through 
Thermopyle for the destruction of the Phocians. Most of these 
important places had stood in more or less intimate relations to 
the Athenians, and were wrested more or less directly from their 
hands. With his fleet gathered or largely increased by his con- 
quest of these maritime cities, he now plundered the merchant- 
men of the allies of Athens (as we learn from the oration itself, 
§ 34), landed his troops on the Athenian islands Lemnos and 
Imbros, carrying off Athenian citizens as prisoners, and even 
seized their ships at Gerestus in Euboa, levied immense sums 
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of money from them, and finally bore away the sacred trireme 
from Marathon on the coast of Attica over against Athens. 
“ And all this,” the orator says, “you were unable to prevent, 
neither could you despatch succors at the times when you pro- 
posed to send them.” It was not till Philip, after his successes 
in Thessaly, marched into Thrace, ejecting some of the kings 
there, and setting up others as he chose (Ol., I. 13), and com- 
menced the siege of Heraeon Teichos (cf. Phil., 1. 10, 11, 41 with 
Ol., III. 4, 5 and Grote, XI. p. 429, note), that the Athenians, 
alarmed for the safety of their possessions in that quarter, voted 
to raise an army adequate to opposé any effectual resistance to 
his encroachments. And when, on the report of Philip’s death, 
or, at any rate, that he was sick, this expedition lingered and 
dwindled till it finally turned out a miserable abortion (Ol., IIT. 
5, and note there), Demosthenes, then only about thirty years 
of age, and not yet one of the accepted, still less one of the pop- 
ular advisers of the Athenian demus, broke silence, and, giving 
them the counsel which should rather have come from their 
older and more admired political orators, delivered his first 
Philippiec oration. 

In the Argument which is prefixed to this oration in many 
editions, Libanius says : “The Athenians, unsuccessful in their 
war with Philip [the war about Amphipolis, so called, which 
commenced soon after Philip’s capture of the city, and formally 
ended only with the Peace of Philocrates, B. c. 346], have con- 
vened in assembly in a state of discouragement. The orator 
accordingly endeavors, in the first place, to remove this discour- 
agement by telling them it is no wonder that they have been 
defeated, they have been so slothful and negligent of their 
duty ; and, in the second place, he instructs them how they can 
best carry on the war. He moves them to arm and equip two 
forces, one larger, consisting of citizens, which shall remain at 
home and he ready for the exigencies which arise from time to 
time ; the other smaller, consisting partly of citizens and partly 
of mercenaries, to hover along the coast of Macedonia, and carry 
on the war incessantly, and thus put an end to Philip’s pri- 
vateering and conquering expeditions.” 
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The orator apologizes for the smallness of the force, which he 
recommends, by an explicit acknowledgment (§ 23) that it was 
impossible for the Athenians now to furnish a force that could 
meet Philip on the field of battle ; hence it was necessary, at 
present, to adopt this guerilla warfare. Knowing his country- 
men, as he also knew Philip, only too well, he adapts his advice 
to their character and the present necessity, and, like a wise 
counsellor and far-seeing statesman as well as zealous patriot, he 
at once alarms and encourages them ; he points out at once the 
causes of their present weakness and the sources of their possible 
future strength. He proposes a definite, a feasible, and, it would 
seem, a wise plan which he might well hope they would not 
only yote, but execute, and, by executing, gain courage and 
strength for greater undertakings. Yet his advice was not fol- 
lowed ; neither of the two measures which he recommended was 
carried into effect ; the working armament was not sent out, nor 
was the home-force ever got ready. It was not until the follow- 
ing month of September (the oration being delivered some time 
in the first half of 351 B. c.*) that any actual force was sent 
against Philip ; and even then nothing more was done than to 
send the mercenary chief Charidemus to the Chersonese, with 
ten triremes and five talents in money, but no soldiers. The 
Athenians were invincibly averse to any efforts and sacrifices 
which were not indispensably necessary ; the older orators of 
the peace party, Eubulus and Demades, with the support of 
Phocion, had the popular ear, and were not anxious to yield it 
to a young and dangerous rival ; and there were already parti- 
sans of Philip (§ 18) who were as ready to influence the popular 
mind in his favor as they were to report to their Macedonian 
master all that was done at Athens. 

But the oration is, for all this, none the less worthy of our 
admiration and study. “It is,” as Grote justly remarks (XI. 
440), “not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic and for- 
cible in its appeal to the emotions, bringing the audience by 


* So Grote (XI. 443), with the essential concurrence of Curtius (V. 274) and 
Whiston (I. 78). Thirlwall (II. 104) accepts the more commonly received date, 
852, 
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many different roads to the main conviction which the orator 
wishes to impress, profoundly animated with genuine Pan- 
hellenic patriotism and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. It has other 
merits besides, not less important in themselves, and lying 
more immediately within the scope of the historian. We find 
Demosthenes, yet only thirty years old, young in political life, 
and thirteen years before the battle of Cheeronea, taking accu- 
rate measure of the political relations between Athens and 
Philip ; examining those relations during the past, pointing out 
how they had become every year more unfavorable, and foretell- 
ing the dangerous contingencies of the future, unless better pre- 
cautions were taken ; exposing with courageous frankness, not 
only the past mismanagement of public men, but also defective 
dispositions of the people themselves, wherein such management 
had its root ; lastly, after fault found, adventuring on his own 
responsibility to propose specific measnres of correction, and 
urging upon reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him insisting on 
the same obligation, irksome alike to the leading politicians and 
to the people (§ 51), throughout all the Olynthiacs and Philip- 
pics. We note his warnings given at this early day, when 
timely prevention would have been practicable ; and his supe- 
riority to older politicians, like Eubulus and Phocion, in pru- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in the courage of speaking 
out unpalatable truths. The first Philippic alone is sufficient 
to prove how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the merit of 
‘having seen events in their beginnings, and given timely 
warning to his countrymen (De Cor., 246). It will also go to 
show, along with other proofs hereafter to be seen, that he was 
not less honest and judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remain- 
ing portion of a statesman’s duty, that of working up his coun- 
trymen to unanimous and resolute enterprise; to the pitch 
requisite not merely for speaking and voting, but for acting and 
suffering, against the common enemy.” 

Before reading this first Philippic of Demosthenes, the student 
should endeavor to reproduce in his mind’s eye, not only the 
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circumstances, but the scene, the time, the place, the audience, 
and the orator ; for they were all quite extraordinary. 

The time was extraordinary. It was a decisive moment in 
the history of Athens and of Greece. Nay, more, it was a great 
crisis in the history of the world. A power was rising in the 
North and rapidly advancing southward, which threatened, first, 
to subvert the liberties of Greece, and then to bestride Europe, 
Asia, and Africa like a colossus, obliterating old empires, chan- 
ging the fate of nations, and introducing a new epoch in human 
history. It was the same power which rose up in prophetic 
vision before the eyes of Hebrew seers in the form now of a 
winged leopard, and now of a he-goat, coming from the west, 
overrunning the East, traversing the face of the whole earth 
without touching the ground, and casting down and trampling 
under foot whatever came in its way. At the time when this 
oration was delivered, as we have seen, city after city, which 
were but lately the possessions or the allies of Athens, had 
already fallen into the hands of the king of Macedon ; and now 
to name them was to mark the successive steps of his progress, 
now they were so many magazines and batteries for new assaults, 
so many émuretyiopuara, as the Greeks would call them, for fur- 
ther conquests. He had indeed met with a temporary check at 
Thermopyle, and was now in Thrace. But he was still extend- 
ing his acquisitions, and threatening the possessions of Athens 
in that quarter; and the Athenians, disheartened, but by no 
means awake to the extent of their danger, were just now in 
that strange state of mingled anxiety and apathy from which 
only a prophet’s foresight and eloquence could arouse them, and 
only the wisdom and guidance of a faithful and trusted states- 
man could deliver them. 

The place was extraordinary. It was Athens, the watch-tower 
of old Hellas; but, alas! her most trusted watchmen were now 
asleep, if some of them were not even in sympathy and alliance 
with the enemy, — Athens, immortalized at Marathon and Platea 
and Artemisium and Salamis as the defender of the liberties of 
Greece, but now, alas! degenerate, if some of the leading men 
were not even false to the principles and spirit of their illus- 
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trious ancestors. The particular spot which was the scene of 
this oration, and the centre of political influence in Athens, was 
the Pnyx. And this was no ordinary senate-house, no parlia- 
ment-house, or congressional chamber, or other common hall of 
assembly. The Pnyx was one of the four hills on and around 
which Athens was built, and not less famous or sacred in its 
way than the Areopagus or the Acropolis itself, being the repre- 
sentative of the politics and government of Athens as those 
other world-renowned hills were the representatives severally of 
its law and its religion, The Pnyx proper was a large seini- 
circular area, partly hewn out of the solid rock and partly built 
up on a massive Pelasgic wall upon the abrupt face of this hill, 
where all the citizens of Athens and Attica were wont to assem- 
ble, beneath no roof but the clear blue sky, and within no walls 
but the distant, lofty, bold and purple-tinted mountains, — there, 
not by their representatives, but im person, not in a council 
consisting at most of a few hundreds, but in an assembly of 
thousands, to deliberate on public affairs and transact the busi- 
ness of the state. The rostra or bema from which the orator 
spoke, and to which he ascended by eight or ten steps, hewn out 
of the rock, was a square platform, a dozen or fifteen feet high, 
itself also hewn out of the solid rock, in the middle of the chord 
of that semicircle, to speak mathematically, or, speaking more 
exactly and popularly, occupying the same position in reference 
to the area of the Pnyx and the seats of the assembly which the 
hand and eye of the archer do when he takes hold of the string 
and begins to draw it back and round out the bow, and takes 
sight along the arrow before he lets it fly. That bema looked 
directly down upon the Pnyx, and more remotely upon the 
agora and the whole city. It looked over to the Areopagus with 
its venerable council and court, and to the Acropolis, crowned 
with temples and statues of the gods. It looked around upon 
Athens and Attica, upon Hymettus and Pentelicus, just behind 
which was the plain of Marathon ; upon Parnes and Cithzeron, 
beyond which were Platewa and Artemisium and Thermopyle ; 
upon Pireus and Salamis and Eleusis and Megara and Corinth 
and Argolis and all the cities and islands and harbors and prom- 
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ontories of the Saronic Gulf; and all these not more beautiful 
to the eye of the orator and his audience as they flashed in the 
brightness of a Grecian sun, than they were radiant with the 
brighter glories of Athenian history. Never before was there a 
bema in itself so full of inspiration to speaker and hearers, and 
there has never been one like it since. 

And never before nor since has there been such an audience, — 
an audience comprising the mass of the Athenian people, in 
whose hands were concentred all the powers ofrlegislative, judi- 
cial, and executive government, educated to a man, of acute un- 
derstanding, of cultivated taste, difficult to please, requiring to 
be instructed like a senate, and yet to be amused as in the 
theatre, canvassing measures like statesmen and criticising words 
like rhetoricians, played on by demagogues like an instrument 
of thousand strings by a skilful musician, and at the same time 
swaying over sea and land the sceptre of a government scarcely 
less absolute and arbitrary, perhaps even more capricious, than 
that of an Oriental despot. 

And the orator was quite as peculiar, quite as remarkable as 
the audience. Small in stature, slender in form, deficient in 
muscular development, but from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot instinct with thought and feeling, temperate in 
all his habits, a water-drinker when everybody else drank wine, 
one of those thin men whom tyrants fear and proscribe because 
they think too much, further attenuated, mayhap, by study and 
toil, a solitary man while all the Athenians spent their time in 
talking, laughing, and hearing “something newer,” a watchful, 
anxious, incorruptible patriot among corrupt demagogues and in 
the midst of a pleasure-seeking people, he was always and alto- 
gether different from those around him. And when he rose to 
speak, full of his subject, bearing on his heart the liberties of 
his country, — when, burning with zeal for the right and indig- 
nation at all wrong, he hurled his thunderbolts at traitors and 
tyrants, — his hearers felt that there was in him something pro- 
digious, something strangely bewitching and overpowering, if 
not even something more than human. Hence the oft-cited ex- 
clamation of schines to those who marvelled at the speech of 
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Demosthenes as read to them by his rival, “You should have 
heard the monster himself!” In like manner Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus says : “When I read one of the speeches of Isocrates, 
I am disposed to serene and tranquil thought, like those who 
listen to spondaic measures or Dorian or Lydian melodies ; 
but when I take up an oration of Demosthenes, I am inspired 
like the Corybants at the Mysteries of Cybele, and I am borne 
hither and thither with anxiety, fear, contempt, hatred, pity, 
anger, good-will, and all the varied passions of the orator.” 

This matchless orator was now a young man, at the very com- 
mencement of his remarkable public life. From early child- 
hood to mature manhood he has had to contend with difficulties 
which would have discouraged and overwhelmed any ordinary 
character. Orphanage, dishonest guardians, imperfect educa- 
tion, constitutional defects and impediments, jealous rivals and 
bitter personal enemies,— everything has been against him. 
He has conquered all these difficulties, baftled his enemies, 
mastered himself, triumphed over. nature and adverse cireum- 
stances, turned failure and opposition into helps and means 
of victory. But now he is to enter upon the great battle of his 
life. Now he has to contend not only with Philip and his con- 
quering legions. The ablest generals, the most eloquent orators, 
the oldest and most experienced statesmen, the most admired 
and trusted counsellors of Athens, are for the most part against 
him. The Athenians themselves, in their character and habits, 
are against him. The spirit of the people, all the tendencies of 
the age, not only at Athens but in all Greece, are against him. 
In order to succeed he must work a miracle ; he must breathe 
life into the ribs of death itself. He knows this, he feels it in 
his inmost soul. Yet he does not despair, he does not even 
hesitate. The people have gathered in crowds from the city and 
the country and filled the Pnyx. The Kypv€ cries, ““ Who wishes 
to speak?” Without waiting for any of the older orators and 
usual leaders of the people, Demosthenes rises from his seat, 
comes forward, ascends the bema, and delivers the oration which 
we are about to read. We know it was not successful; the 
orator failed to accomplish his object. We know that he was 
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destined to fail in his heroic struggle for the liberties of his 
country. But he fell as heroes fall, he died as martyrs die, not 
with those miserable words profit and success on his lips, but 
with his banner blazoned all over with duty, honor, liberty, and 
glory. Few scenes in history are more striking, few more sug- 
gestive of the moral sublime, few more fruitful in lessons of 
wisdom and duty to young men, than the appearance of Demos- 
thenes on the Athenian bema for the delivery of his First 
Philippie. 


ANALYSIS. 


The following skeleton exhibits an outline of the plan and 
general divisions of the oration :— 

A. Exordium (§ 1). 

B. Encouragement drawn from discouragement and from the 
past history of Athens and of Philip (2-12). 

C. Measures recommended. Plan of the campaign (13-22). 

D. Reasons for this plan (23 - 27). 

E. Ways and Means (28-30). 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the 
wretched state of things now existing at Athens (33 — 46). 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end 
(47-50)? 

I. Conclusion (51). 


INCOR A hitey. 


A. Exordium: Apology for speaking first (1). 

§ 1. IF THE SUBJECT UNDER DISCUSSION HAD BEEN A NEW ONE, 
I wWoULD HAVE WAITED FOR YOUR USUAL ADVISERS TO SPEAK 
First. Bur sINCE THEY HAVE OFTEN GIVEN THEIR ADVICE ON 
THIS VERY SUBJECT, AND THAT NOT SATISFACTORY, ELSE THERE 
WOULD BE NO NEED OF YOUR PRESENT CONSULTATION, I MAY REA- 
SONABLY EXPECT TO BE PARDONED FOR OPENING THE DEBATE. 

1. Page I, line 1. Both in thought and in language this introdue- 
tory sentence is a good illustration of the art which is so perfect that it 
conceals the art. Under cover of a modest and harmless apology for 
himself and a graceful compliment to his audience, the orator, in his 
very first sentence, lets fly a polished shaft at the policy of their 
favorite counsellors. At the same time, while the sentence seems 
to be perfectly simple and natural, the words are selected with ex- 
quisite taste, the clauses are measured as it were with square and 
compass, and the whole period is constructed with consummate skill. 
In the first place, the whole sentence is divided into two antithetic 
and well-balanced members distinguished by ef méy and ézreid} 5é 
(C, 685 ¢; Cu. 628 ; H. 862). Then the first member is divided 
into a protasis and an apodosis; and the apodosis, beginning 
with émoxdv dy, contains two subordinate alternative conditions, 
distinguished by ef uév and ef dé uw}, and followed by two corre- 
sponding alternative conclusions (...av jyyor, and av émewpwuny...), 
each of which is marked by the particle dy. émuryxav dy is equiv- 
alent to éwécxov dv kal (C. 658 a; Cu. 595; G. 211; H. 803),* 


* The grammars of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, and Hadley are thus referred 
to, as in the Notes on the Olynthiacs and the De Corona. 
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only the participle émuxdy is distinctly preliminary to the verb 
jyov. The past tenses of the indicative with ef in the protasis and 
dy in the apodosis express a supposition contrary to the fact (C. 631, b; 
Cu. 537; G. 222; H. 746). The use of the imperfect (instead of the 
pluperfect or aorist) throughout the protasis and the apodosis (mpov- 
TLBETO, TpEecKe, TYyov, ErmEeipwunv) expresses a continued action or state 
instead of a completed or momentary one. The prytanes or proédri, 
or whoever brought forward the subject or laid the question before 
the people, gave an opportunity to speak not only at the moment 
when the herald cried, ris dyopevew Bo'derar, but during the whole 
time that the subject was under consideration. See Sauppe ad loc. 
— Ei...mpotribero, if it were some new subject, gentlemen of Athens, 
which was laid (and is still lying) before us for discussion, I should 
have waited until the most of those who are accustomed to do so had 
expressed their opinion, and then, if, etc. It was the especial prerog- 
ative of the prytanes and particularly of the proédri to bring mat- 
ters before the ecclesia for their consideration and action. Dic. of 
Antiq. art. Bouhy. Cf. Isoc., VIII. 15: rept ay of mpurdvers mpori- 
déact. But the state, and the people, and even private individuals, 
are sometimes said in a more general sense mporiOévar iyo. After 
elwbitwv supply yreunv amropjvacba from yruounv arepyvavro. The 
reference is to Eubulus and Phocion and other leaders of the peace- 
party, who were older than Demosthenes, and had been accustomed 
to guide the Athenian populace (Curtius, V. 142, 444; Grote, XI. 
443), Demosthenes was now only thirty, and might well apologize 
for proposing a plan of his own without waiting for or even consult- 
ing orators who had so long swayed the people, and who were advo- 
cates of a more popular policy. According to the law of Solon, per- 
sons of over fifty years of age were called upon to speak first in the 
assemblies of the people. isch. con. Ctes. 4. This had become 
obsolete. Aristoph. Acharn. 43. Still, for the sake of good order 
and good feeling, the older statesmen would usually speak first. We 
have in De Cor., 170 a graphic description of the herald calling again 
and again rls a’yopevew Bovrerar, and when all the orators and all the 
generals were speechless, Demosthenes comes forward not only first 
but alone to give his advice in the perilous emergency. — 5. & yuyva- 
oKo = younr, my sentiments. —6. ered) $€ introduces the second 
member of the antithesis, and sets over against the supposition and 
conclusion of the first member a similarly balanced fact and inference 
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from it. —émép dv,al. repli dv. The former has the preference as the 
more difficult or improbable reading, besides being found in the best 
MSS. and editions. The difference is not essential, and the preposi- 
tions are used almost interchangeably. Properly zepi is about, hence 
in regard to, and brép is over, hence in behalf of : but since it so hap- 
pens that we are now considering interests in behalf of which these men 
have spoken many times before, I wm led to believe that though I have 
risen first I may reasonably expect to meet with indulgence. For 
dvaoras, the participle expressing condition, see C. 635; Cu. 583 ; 
G. 226; H. 751. For xal = even though, C. 674, f; Cu. 587, 5; 
H. 795, f. —9. é«...xpovov, strictly from past time, having reference 
to the beginning of the time ; but in usage = zm or during. 

B. Encouragement and exhortation to united and vigorous action 
(2-12). 

2-12. You sHOULD DRAW ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE VERY 
WRETCHEDNESS OF YOUR STATE; FOR IT IS ALL THE RESULT OF 
YOUR INACTION, AND THEREFORE CAN BE REMEDIED BY ACTION. 
REMEMBER HOW NOBLY AND SUCCESSFULLY YOU RESISTED THE 
LACEDEMONIANS AT THE HEIGHT OF THEIR POWER. SEE HOW 
PHILIP HAS WON HIS CONQUESTS, AND RECOVER YOUR LOST PoOs- 
SESSIONS AND ALLIES BY SIMILAR ENERGY. THEY INCLINE TO YOU 
RATHER THAN TO HIM. GIVE THEM A CHANCE, AND THEY WILL 
SOON SLIP AWAY FROM HIM. HELP YOURSELVES, AND GODS AND 
MEN WILL HELP you. WHEN WILL YOU DO YOUR DUTY IF NOT 
now! To FREE MEN THERE IS NO NECESSITY SO DIRE AS DISHONOR, 
AND NO DISHONOR LIKE BEING SUBJECT TO A MAN OF MACEDON. 

2. 11. IIparov pév, correlative to érera, § 3. Take courage, first, 
from the very wretchedness of your state; secondly, from your past 
history, etc. — ov, not inferential, but continuative or transitional 
from the exordium to the body of the speech. So Ol., I. 2; Il. 3; 
III. 3, and often. —12. tots...mpdypacty, at or by the present state 
of things. Verbs expressing an emotion of pleasure, displeasure, or 
the like are followed by a dative of the object, cause, or ground of 
the emotion. Madv.* 44; C. 456; Cu. 489; H. 611. —ov8’ = not 
even. —13. 8 yap...dmdpxet, for that which is the worst in regard to 
them in the past, this promises to become (or is capable of becoming) the 
best for the future. This logic of common-sense, so paradoxical and 
yet so just and well put, is repeated in Phil., II. 5; and in O2., I. 4, 
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the orator extracts encouragement from the most formidable of Philip’s 
resources by a similar argument. —- 15. tt...rotro, The superior 
vivacity and force of this rhetorical question (which the orator asks 
himself or supposes his’ hearers to ask) over the logical ydp, which 
might have connected the two clauses, is observed by Greek rhetori- 
cians. Demosthenes is fond of this figure. — 8tv odSév, k. T. X., it Zs 
that your affairs are in a bad condition, because you do (lit. while you 
are doing) nothing that ought to be done. —17. éwel row, x. 7. X., for 
verily, if, while you were performing your whole duty, they were thus, 
there would be no hope of their becoming better.—3. 19. émerta,x.7.X., 
in the second place, you ought to consider both you who hear it from 
others and you who know it from personal remembrance, i. e. both the 
younger and the older members of the assembly. — piv is understood 
as the agent of évOuunréov. C. 458, 682; Cu. 484; G. 281; H. 600. 
— dvapipynokopévots denotes the manner and means of knowing. 
C, 674; Cu. 5813 G..277; H. 789. 

P. 2,1. 2. AAlkyv...as, lit. when the Lacedemonians once were in 
possession of how much power, how nobly and becomingly, ete. The 
use of the double relative or interrogative in a single clause is not 
unfrequent in Greek. We make two clauses, and use a verb instead 
of the participle: how much power the Lacedemonians once possessed 
and yet how nobly and becomingly, etc. —3. e ov...modvs, not long 
since, a kind of adverbial clause, hence the verb éor: is usually omitted, 
but not always, as Heslop affirms. See Franke in loc. The historical 
reference is perhaps to the repulse of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, by the 
combined forces of the Athenians and Thebans under Chabrias and 
Gorgidas. ‘‘These events would doubtless be in the recollection of 
many of the hearers of Demosthenes, when twenty-seven years after 
he delivered his first Philippic.” Whiston. — ds tpoonkdvtws, i. e. 
how befitting them as the professed and acknowledged champions of the 
rights and liberties of the Greeks. — 5. tmp rav Stkalwv, in behalf 
of the rights. ‘EX\nuxGy is of course understood, but need not be 
expressed. It is found in O/., II. 24, and is added here in some 
MSS. and editions, but not the most or the best. — ékelvovs, more 
emphatic than avrovs, THEM, powerful as they were. —6. ¢t8#re... 
Kal Oedonobe, that you may know and see clearly, as it were with the 
clearness of ocular vision. Demosthenes was so fond of such pairs 
of kindred words, that Greek critics censured and ridiculed him for it. 
Cf. Rehdantz in loc. See also De Cor., 4, and note there. It is a 
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species of rhetorical amplification and emphasis which suited the inten- 
sity of the orator’s mind and the earnestness of his spirit. The inter- 
position of & dvdpes ’APnvator between the two words is also frequent, as 
Whiston suggests, and adds to the emphasis. —7. ov8év otre...otr’. 
ovdev is the subject of both clauses, and the correlation and contrast 
of the two is emphasized by otre...ov7’: both that nothing is to be 
feared by you while you are on your guard, and that nothing will be 
as you would have it if you are negligent. —pvdrattopévors, lit. being 
on your guard, implies condition. C. 635; Cu. 583; G. 226; H. 
751. —9. tapaSelypacr. The success of the Athenians in overcom- 
ing the Lacedemonians t//ustrated the first proposition, viz. that they 
had nothing to fear so long as they were on the watch; and the pres- 
ent insolence of Philip demonstrated the second, to wit, that nothing 
would be as they would have it if they were negligent. —10. tq TéTe, 
TH viv, C. 526; Cu. 381; H. 534. —13. ov éxpiy, sc. ppovrifew, from 
our caring nothing for what we ought, sc. to have cared. —4, 15. oko- 
mav, KT. d., when he looks at the greatness of his present military 
power on the one hand and on the other (re...xal) at the loss of ail the 
places by owr state. —Bvvdpews is usually force, army, in Demosthenes. 
Philip was at this time (in the Sacred War) at the head of an army 
of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Grote, XI. 410; Thirlwall, I]. 98 ; 
Curtius, V. 77. —16. ta xwpla, the places so well known and soon 
to be named. —17. dp@as pév overat, x. 7.4. See a similar argument 
and construction, O7., I]. 22, cdppovos wév, x. T. X., and elsewhere. — 
pévror, yet, or however, opposed to pév. So Ol., III. 2. See note, 
De Cor., 12. —18. Tlt8vay, ToriSarav, MeBadvnv, often named as sore 
places in the orations of Demosthenes, and always in the order of 
their capture by Philip. See special Introduction, p. 51, for the 
places and dates. — kal...kal...kal. Franke calls attention to the 
polysyndeton, i. e. the repetition of the connective. Asyndeton, entire 
omission of the connective, is more frequent. OJ., I. 9; De Cor., 69, 
237, et al. The former gives weight and magnitude, the latter viva- 
city and rapidity. — mdvra...«dKd, i. e. the whole country about the 
Thermaic Gulf. See Map. —olketov, as owr own. Literally and with 
the order and emphasis of the Greek : wk once...held all that region 
AS OUR OWN round about. Placed before kikdw, according to Rehdantz, 
to avoid hiatus and rhythmical feebleness. — 20. per’ éxelvov, on his 
side, —21. avrovopotpeva kal éhevOepa. Observe the pair: indepen- 
dent and free. The Peonians and Ilyrians are specified as such nations 
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in Ol., I. 23, where see the same words and the same argument. — 
5. 23. toxe THY yvouny, got the idea (Heslop) ; taken it into his head 
(Kennedy), quite different from eye. — 25. émtaxlopata, fortresses 
held as points of attack. Pydna, Potideea, and Methone were on the 
coast of Macedon, and commanded the country. So in De Cor., 87, 
Eubeea is called kara ris médews Emirecxicudy, and so Deceleia was 
held by the Lacedeemonians as an émirel(y:oua against Athens in the 
hence called Decelean War. See Whiston’s note ad loc. — x#pas is 
objective genitive = against or in respect to his own country. — 
26. aerolynkev érpatev, he would have done nothing of what he has 
now accomplished. For the distinction between these words, see note 
OR Ile Wb: 

P. 3, 1. 2. kelueva év péow, a metaphor drawn from the games 
where the prizes are placed in some central and conspicuous place in 
the arena. Hom., Z/., XVIII. 507, XXIII. 273. Heslop renders : 
offered to competition. —3. oboe tmrapxe, naturally belong. Such 
apothegms, or gnomes, abound in our orator, and are expressed with 
much brevity and point. —6. 6. xpynodpevos, by acting on this prin- 
ciple, strictly having acted on it, the aor. part. distinctly implying 
that such action or application was preliminary to the conquests. — 
7. Ta pév, lit. some as one would hold places after having taken them 
in war; more concisely and idiomatically: some as military conquests, 
others as allies and friends. —9. kal mpocéxew...dtmavtes. The 
commentators generally notice these words as forming a hexameter 
line. Such lines, of which they instance not a few, probably slipped 
from him unconsciously. See Ciec., Or., 56, 169. —7. 11-13. av... 
viv, if therefore you also will adopt the sume principle now. —13. Ka 
éxaoros, and if each one of you, giving up all evasion, would be ready 
to act where he ought and wherever he can make himself useful to the 
state. —16. elodépev. This is the technical word for the extraordi- 
nary war-tax or contribution (elopopal) which was paid by the 1,200 
richest Athenians, who were divided into classes (cvppopiac) for that 
purpose. See note O/., II. 29, and references there. —17. év hAucla, 
in (of) the military age, sc. from 18 to 60. See Ol., I. 28. — ovve- 
Advert 8’ Adds, to speak concisely. s often precedes the part. when 
thus used. See explanation in Lex. L. & 8.; C. 671¢; Cu. 435 ; 
G. 184, 5; H. 601; Mady. 38c.—18. tpav atrov.. yéver Oar, be- 
come your own masters. Of. O1., II. 30, and note there. Gen. of pos- 
session. C. 443; H. 572, c. —19. ov8év instead of pydév in a con- 
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ditional clause, because the force of the conditional particle (dy) is 
intended to fall chiefly on the next clause, while this clause states a 
fact = while each one hopes to do nothing himself. — 20. kat... 
KopretoBe, you will both secure your own possessions, if God will, and 
get back again what has been thrown away by sheer neglect. For xops- 
ciobe, cf. Ol., II. 28, where it is said of securing or receiving back 
Amphipolis. On dy deds 6édy, see Ol., I]. 20 and note there. Heslop 
reads €6é\y here, but the editions generally have @é\y, and the edi- 
tors generally agree that the shorter form of this verb is used of the 
gods even after a word ending with a consonant. Cf. Sauppe and 
Dindorf in loc. Several commentators call attention to the contrast 
between the xara in kareppaduunuéva and the avd in dvadrjWeobe and 
the pleonasm in wa\w with the dvd. The two clauses of the apodosis 
are not tautology, but an emphatic reduplication of kindred ideas, 
resembling the pairs of kindred words which our author is so fond of 
using. — 8, 24. &@davara, proleptic: that his present power is secured 
to him as to a god in everlasting possession. Heslop. —a@AdAa Kal 
pire Tis, nay, many a one even of those who seem to be very friendly 
to him both hates and fears and envies him. tis, our many a one, as 
often in Homer, e. g. Z/., III. 297. The reference is to the Illyrians, 
Peonians, and other allies of Philip. Cf. O2., I. 23; IL. 15. — 
26. G&mav0’ 80a mep take their true meaning and interpretation from 
the pucety, Sédvev, and POove? which precede: all the hates and fears 
and envies and jealousies, —all the feelings, passions, and motives, — 
ALL the elements of human natwre, WHATEVER THEY MAY BB, which 
exist in other men. The omission of the substantive makes the lan- 
guage more comprehensive and emphatic without making it obscure 
in its connection. The fact that the orator felt under the necessity 
of making such remarks as this, and that which immediately precedes, 
shows the almost superstitious awe and dread which Philip had in- 
spired at Athens. 

P. 4, 1. 1. Karémrnxe pévrot, now, however, all these are cowed 
down, having no place of refuge. Observe the emphatic position of 
xarémrnxe. It is especially applied to timid animals crouching in 
their lair. See Whiston in loc. — 4#$y, emphatic in position as well 
as in signification, forthwith. Heslop renders at once; Whiston 
immediately. —9. 5. aoedyelas, here insolence. Partitive gen. de- 
noting degree. C. 416; Cu. 412; G.168; H. 559 c. — dvOpwrros, 
the man, bitter with a mixture of hatred and contempt. — 6. 8s v8’, 
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who does not even. —7. dyev hovxtav, almost exactly our idiom: 
keep quiet. — 8. és dacw. So in O/., J. 22, he reports what he hears 
from others in regard to Philip. — 8. od x olds éoriy, and is not the 
man to rest in the possession of what he has conquered, but is ever trying 
to compass something more, and is throwing his net round about us on 
every side while we procrastinate and sit still. otos is different from ofds 
Te. olds €oTw = BoveTat kal rpoynpynTat, olds T éorw = SivaTar. Harpo- 
crates cited by Franke, cf. ofal re, § 37. — areprororxiterar is a meta- 
phor drawn from hunters who fix poles or stakes (erofyo.) in the 
ground and then stretch their nets upon them to prevent the escape 
of the wild beasts they are pursuing. So all the commentators. 
Heslop finds in mpoo7ep:Badd\erac also a hunting metaphor. But 
Whiston says, it is apparently borrowed from a person wrapping a 
mantle or cloak abont himself. This is the prevailing use of zep- 
Bdadrecbar. Thucydides (V. 2) uses mpoomepiBdddew, of throwing a 
wall about a city ; and Isocrates (198 E) uses the middle voice of 
throwing a wall about one’s self. —10. 11. wét’...aéte, cf. éorw... 
éorw, Ol., 1. 19, and note there. Observe the increase of the emphasis 
by the interposition of & dvépes “A@nvator. So also between pairs of 
kindred words, ef. note, § 8, above. — émeday tl yévytat, when what 
shall have happened, sc. will you do your duty = what event, what 
disaster wil] rouse you? The double interrogative again, cf. note § 3 
above. The rapid series of interrogations in this section well illus- 
trates the remark of Robert Hall quoted in the general Introduction, 
p. xiv. —13. émea8av...4, whenever there is a necessity, forsooth. —vr 
Ala is ironical. Heslop and Kennedy render it, 7 suppose. — viv 8é. 
viv qualifies yryvoueva especially, but influences also the whole ques- 
tion by its emphatic position at the beginning : but Now what ought 
we to think of things that are now taking place. —14. éyd pév, I for 
my part, whatever may be the opinion of others. L. & S. Lex. wy, 7. 
—16. 4%, interrogative, involves the antithesis to the preceding per: 
or if you do not think so, do you wish? See explanation and exam- 
ples in Lex. # interrogative, 2. — elé like dye and gépe is used irre- 
spective of the number of persons addressed. C. 656. It brings the 
question home to each hearer. —17. atrév is gen. of source after muv- 
OdvecOar, and is used instead of dAAHAwv, as it often is. So in Eng- 
lish we can say, inquire among yourselves, or inquire of one another. 
Longinus (18) quotes the passage, doubtless from memory, with 4\dq- 
wv instead of airGv. Some editions (Bekker, Dindorf, Whiston, but 
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in brackets) read xara rhv dyopdy after ruvOdvec@ar: do you wish to 
go about and inquire of one another in the agora. — A€yeral Te Kat- 
vv, is there any news ? — yévoiro yap, yes, tideed, for could there be 
any greater news? Heslop renders yaép by why, expressive of sur- 
prise and impatience. The author of the Acts of the Apostles shows 
his acquaintance with the character and habits of the Athenians 
when he represents them as spending their time in nothing else than 
telling and hearing re kawérepov (Acts xvii. 21). — 18. Maxedav 
avqp, contemptuous, like d&@pwros above, § 9, and perhaps rovrou, 
§ 3. See Ol., III]. 16; Phil., III. 31, and general Introduction, 
p- vii. —19. karamodcpov = Lat. debellans. Virgil: debellare super- 
bos. Rehdantz. — 20. 8votxav, managing, lit. as if it were his own 
house and property. — 11. 20. AN doGevet is printed as a question 
by Heslop and some others. But in most editions it is an answer to 
the preceding question. ‘‘Is Philip dead?” asks some one of the 
idle, but curious Athenians in the agora. ‘‘ No, indeed, but he is 
sick,” answers another and would-be wiser citizen. ‘‘ But what is 
the difference to you?” adds Demosthenes, ridiculing and censuring 
both. — 21. Kal yap...7a0y, for even should anything happen to this 
Philip, you will immediately create another, if you attend to your af- 
firs in this way.— dv te 748y, like the Latin si quid humani acciderit, 
is an euphemism for should he die. —24. o¥8& yap otros rapa, for 
even this man has not been exalted so much through, etc. — ob8€ is an 
emphatic negative. —wapé = through. Arnold, in his note on Thue., 
I. 141, rapa ri atbrod duédecay, says, ‘* This is exactly expressed in 
vulgar English, ‘all along of his own neglect. See Heslop and 
Whiston in loc. Franke compares the Latin propter and juxta, and 
says, it is as if the growth of Philip’s power ran parallel to the negli- 
gence of the Athenians. — 25. kalrot kal totro, and yet this also is 
to be considered. —12. 26. & tv wd8or instead of dv 7 raOy, as above, 
because here the supposition is to be stated more generally and less 
vividly, with a more indefinite and less positive result (G. 220, b) ; or, 
as Whiston states the difference, dv rc ra@y expresses the not improb- 
able contingency of death as the consequence of illness, whereas ef re 
md0ou expresses the more remote and improbable contingency of the 
same event, ¢ndependent of any proximate or anticipated cause. C. 
631, ¢; Cu. 545; H. 747. — 26. Kalra ris tixns...d&epydcaito, and 
if the favor of fortune, which always takes better care of us than we do 
of owrselves, should accomplish this also for us. — Kai Trott’, this also, 
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etc., the death of Philip, to crown her other favors. Heslop. Cf. 
Ol., II. 2, and note there. 

P. 5, 1.1. %o@’, for icre, be assured that, being close at hand, you 
might step in when all things were in confusion (lit. wpon all things 
in confusion) and manage them just as you please. — 3. oV8t &i8dvTwv, 
not even tf circumstances offered you Amphipolis. C. 685; Cu. 583 ; 
G. 226; H. 751. So dvres above implies a condition. Demosthenes 
here, perhaps, alludes to Philip’s surrender of Amphipolis on his ac- 
cession to the throne, and the neglect of his countrymen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Grote, XI. 305. Whiston. — 
5. aanptypévor is here the opposite of wAnoloy dvres, and so means 
remote (lit. hanging off). —kal...yvapats, both in your preparations 
and in your purposes, i. e. as far from having resolved as from being 
prepared to carry on the war. 

C. Measures recommended (13 — 22). 

13-22, HEAR ME WITH PATIENCE, AND WITHOUT PREJUDICE AT 
THE NOVELTY OF MY PLAN, WHILE I PROCEED TO STATE THE KIND 
OF MILITARY PREPARATION WHICH I RECOMMEND. FIRST FURNISH 
FIFTY TRIREMES FOR CARRYING FOOT-SOLDIERS, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NECESSARY TRANSPORTS FOR HALF OF THE CITY CAVALRY, AND 
BE IN READINESS TO EMBARK IN PERSON AS SOLDIERS, AND SAIL AT 
ANY MOMENT EITHER TO REPEL THE SUDDEN INCURSIONS OF PHILIP 
UPON OUR POSSESSIONS, OR TO MAKE INROADS UPON HIS TERRITORY, 
AS OCCASION MAY OFFER. BESIDES, GET IN READINESS A SMALL 
FORCE, SUCH AS YOU CAN NOT ONLY VOTE BUT ACTUALLY RAISE, SAY 
TWO THOUSAND INFANTRY AND TWO HUNDRED CAVALRY, ONE FOURTH 
OF WHOM AT LEAST SHALL BE ATHENIANS, WITH TRANSPORTS AND 
TEN SWIFT TRIREMES, TO HARASS THE ENEMY CONTINUALLY, AND 
CARRY ON A CONSTANT WARFARE WITH HIM. 

13. 7. ‘Os pév obv, k. tA. The Greek order is so expressive and 
artistic here that it may well be preserved even at some expense to 
our English idiom: That you ought then to be entirely willing to do 
your duty all of you promptly, presuming that you are convinced and 
persuaded of it, I cease to wrge. —@édovtas trdpxev is stronger than 
é0é\ev. See Rehdantz in loc. Heslop renders: there ought to exist 
a readiness. — os...memTaopévav. ws subjective = presuming that. 
C. 680; Cu. 588; G. 280, N. 4; H. 795 e; Madv. 182.—10. amad- 
Adkar dv, would deliver, sc. if voted and raised. C. 658 a; Cu. 575 ; 
G. 211; H. 783. —amadAd£ar...olopar is to be understood with rAjGos 
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dcov and mépous otcrwas in the same way as with rpdmov jv: the kind 
of armament and the number of men and the supplies of money which 
I think would deliver us from such a state, and how the other requisites 
might, as it seems to me, be best and most expeditiously provided, I 
will now also (or even now, i. e. at once, Heslop; Franke, statim) en- 
deavor to tell. —14. 15. xplvare (aor.) denotes a momentary, mpo- 
hauBdvere (pres.) a continued action : form your judgment when you 
have heard all Ihave to say: don't be prejudging as Igo on. Madv. 
141. Heslop. Some copies insert cai before uj. — mpdtepoy, sc. be- 
fore you have heard, defines as well as emphasizes the mpo-. — 
16. pmd’...r€yev, nor if I seem to any one to be recommending an 
entirely new force. — &€ apxfjs, lit. from the beginning = entirely. 
The novelty of the proposed force consisted in its beimg made up of 
citizens instead of mercenaries, and being constantly maintained in- 
stead of being raised anew for every new emergency {77 vuvi Bonbelg.) 
It might take longer to raise such a force and provide for its subsist- 
ence, hence some might charge him with the very delay (dva8d\\ew) 
which he deprecated. But it would prove the most expeditious in 
the end; for, he proceeds to say, vt is not those who cried ‘* Quick !” 
and ‘* To-day!” that speak most to the purpose. — ot elardvres is past ; 
those who have spoken on former occasions, and raxv and riuepov 
were the very words which they spoke. — 19. ov yap dv, Kk. 7. d., for 
we could not prevent what has already happened by present succor, se. 
if we should render it ever so immediately (implied protasis, C. 658 a ; 
Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 783). The maxim is so obvious as to be almost 
common-place in itself; but it is so well put, and in such a con- 
nection as to form (sit venia verbo) a knock-down argument. — 
15. 21. GAN ds dv, but he speaks most to the purpose who can show. — 
tls...1doy...7H0ev answer to the #v...dcov.,.otorwas of the thirteenth 
section (7/s having reference to the kind of troops, récn to the num- 
ber, and 7d@ev to the ways and means of support, ef. § 20 below), and 
mopiOetca belongs with each of the interrogatives and denotes the 
preliminary action or condition which will enable the troops to hold 
out: what force, and how great, and from what source provided and 
supplied (i.e. in case it be provided and supplied, C. 685; Cu. 583; 
G, 226; H. 751) will be able to keep the field. The conciseness and 
flexibility of the Greek is seen in such sentences. — 23, evo @évres, 
of our own accord. —24. tot Novrod, C. 483a; Cu. 426; H. 591, — 
26, pr kodtov, nol, however, wishing to oppose. ur, not ov, because 
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following the inf. éxew. So Franke. Whiston says, ‘‘not positive, 
but conditional.” — 27. trooyects, the promise (undertaking); 7d 
mpaypa, the performance ; Tov eheyxXov, the test. 

16. P. 6,1. 1. tpiqpes. Vessels propelled by three banks of oars 
and three ranks of rowers, properly ships of war, the swiftest of which 
were almost as fast as a modern steamship. Two classes are distin- 
guished in this passage, viz. raxetac rpijpers (§ 22), swift ships and 
long (“axpal), which were real men-of-war, carrying sometimes 200 
men, crew and marines; and a slower and heavier class, used in battle 
only in cases of necessity, but usually employed for transporting troops. 
These last are again subdivided into cavalry transports, immaywyol, 
and transports for foot-soldiers, here called simply rpenpecs, but often 
called ém\iraywyol. Besides these we have mola, sailing-vessels for 
carrying baggage, provisions, etc. (impedimenta). Cf L. &S., Lex, 
and Smith’s Dic. Antig., art. Ships. —2. wevtqKovta, The entire 
fleet at this time consisted of at least 300 triremes. Demos., De Sym., 
18; Bockh., Pub. Econ., B. II. C. 21. — etr’...epBaow, and then 
(secondly) that we ourselves ought to have owr minds made up to this, 
that, if need be, we must embark in them ourselves and sail, sc. as vol- 
unteers, or citizen soldiers. This shows the use to be made of the 
fifty triremes and the kind of triremes meant (se. ordcraywyol). Ob- 
serve the emphatic repetition of owrselves, — the same idea which so 
often recurs in the Olynthiacs afterwards, e.g. I. 6; Il. 27; III. 34, 
et passim. — 4. mpds 8€ rotrots, and besides these I move you to 
prepare cavalry transports for the half of our cavalry and a suffi- 
cient number of sailing-vessels (tenders). The article with trméwy 
refers to the standing force of cavalry usually maintained at Athens, 
which at this time was 1,000, 100 from each tribe. Cf. De Sym., 
13. — 5. tmmaywyovs, quie, Pericle auctore, 430, e vetustis triremi- 
bus facte sunt (Thuc., II. 56) quibus equites et equi vehebantur. 
Ab his et omdiraywyol rpijpers supra, et rpijpers raxetar (§ 22) 
naves longe, quarum in pugna navali usus erat, distinguende sunt. 
Franke. —17. 6. tatra peév...érl, these, on the one hand, I think 
ought to be in readiness against. wév, on the one hand, or in the 
Jirst place, is resumed at the beginning of § 19, and there finds the 
6é, in the second place, which answers to it. —10. taparrioat, so 
the MS. 2, Vomel, Rehdantz, ete., iz is necessary to impress this upon 
his mind, al. rapacrivat, that it should be present, or be impressed. 
— tpeis, emphatic, is the subject of opuncatre, which has the preg- 
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nant signification of awake and start aff: that you may perhaps awake 
from this your excessive apathy, and start off, just as you did to Bu- 
bea. After dorep understand wpujcare. — 11. eis HvBouav. This 
expedition was sent to aid the Eubceans against the Thebans, B. c. 
358, and was successful in compelling the latter to evacuate the 
island. It was a frequent subject of glorification with the Athenians. 
Demosthenes himself was one of the trierarchs (De Cor., 99), and Grote 
suggests (XI. 307) that he doubtless heard the appeal of Timotheus, 
whose eloquence moved the Athenians to undertake the expedition, 
and whose generalship conducted it to so successful an issue. — 
12. eis ‘ANlaproy. This happened B. c. 395, before the birth of 
Demosthenes ; hence mpdrepdv moré dacw. The Athenians under 
Thrasybulus marched to assist the Thebans against the Spartans, and 
arrived just in season to turn the scale and compel the Spartans to 
withdraw from Bceotia. This expedition is also mentioned, De Cor., 
96.— 12. ta TedevTata, finally, as the last instance. —13. tpdnyv, 
recently. It was two or three years previous to this oration, B. C. 
353-2. —18. 13. otro. mwavTedas, k. T. X., and even if you should 
not achieve this as I say you ought, it (the preparation which I recom- 
mend) zs by no means a thing to be despised in order that either through 
the fear which it would cause, ete. —17. elor...eloly, cf. 1é7...1édre, 
§ 10, and note there. — éfayyéAXovtes denotes a customary action, 
who are in the habit of reporting, carrying abroad intelligence, e&-. — 
18. mdelous tod Séovtos, more than there should be; in eo numero fue- 
runt Philocrates, Phryno, Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, alii. 
Sauppe. —19. pnSeves, not oddevds, on account of iva, says Franke ; 
but better with Rehdantz, because it is an implied condition ; if 
there were nothing to prevent you sailing against his country, as there 
would not be, if you raise a permanent force and take advantage of the 
winds and the situation (ef. § 31) as I recommend. — 20. dy év8o 
Katpov, should he (Philip) give you an opportunity. —19. 21, tratra 
pév...mpds 8é, cf. note, § 17, above. — 8e8dx8ar...Kal maperkevdc at, 
immediately voted and at once provided. ©. 599; Cu. 506; G. 202, 2; 
H. 715. — mpbs rovtrors, besides this (Bekker, Dindorf, Heslop, Whis- 
ton, ete.), al. mpd rovrwv, before this (Franke, Sauppe, Rehdantz, ete.). 
The former reading, found in good MSS., accords better with the 
sentence immediately preceding, and is confirmed by mpds rovrocs, 
§ 22. — 28. mpoxeplracbar, to get ready to hand. Whiston. — 


25. pr por, none of your ten thousand, nor twice ten thousand merce- 
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naries. The acc, and dat. depend on déynre or some such verb im- 
plied in uy. — 26. émorodipatous, on paper, defined by ey rots 
Ynpicuacw below, § 30.— Tatras, sc. with which you are so familiar. 
—27. Gdn 4...€orar, but a force which shall belong to the state, i. e. 
consisting, not of mercenaries alone, but largely of citizens, and there- 
fore fully subject to the command and at the disposal of the state, 
instead of running off to fight their own battles, 24 below. This is 
the reading of most of the editions. Some MSS. read dX 7%. — 
Kay...aKordovOnce, and which, whether you elect one or more, or this 
or that man, or any one whatever as general, will obey and Sollow 
him. — ov Seiva, ct. note, Ol., II. 31; III. 35. 

20. P. 7,1. 3. tls...1éon...mdbev, cf. note, § 15 above. — mas... 
arovetv, i. e. how the force can be so constituted that it will cheerfully 
obey the commander and fight the battles of the country. —5. xa’ 
is distinctive, one by one. — 6. Eévous pev Aéyw, mercenaries I do in- 
deed propose. Lest the remark in the previous section, ‘‘ none of your 
ten thousand, or twice ten thousand mercenaries,” should be misun- 
derstood, and prejudice the minds of his hearers, for whom it was 
much easier and pleasanter to vote any number of mercenaries than to 
take the field themselves, he takes the earliest opportunity to suggest 
that he does not propose to dispense entirely with this usual and 
popular species of troops. At the same time he intimates by the 
word uéy that this is not the only force which he proposes. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once to state the number of mercenaries, — 
a number which they would deem contemptibly small for them to 
vote, —he stops to warn them against their pernicious habit of voting 
large and doing little or nothing; in other words, as soon as he has 
relieved their minds by this popular suggestion, he returns to his 
main point, ‘‘ none of your myriads,” etc., and insists that they shall 
vote no more than they can and will execute. If any reader sees in 
this not only rhetorical art, but artifice, he should remember that 
the Athenian people would not listen to an orator who did not please 
their tastes and yield more or less to their prejudices. — 7. kal 87rws, 
and beware how you do what has many times harmed you. For the 
construction, see C. 626; Cu. 553, Obs.; G. 218, N. 2; H. 756 a, — 
mounoere, al. roujonre. But the fut. ind. is more common than the 
subj., especially with Dem., in such warnings. Cf. Vomel in loc. — 
9. éml...rrovetre, when it comes to (eri with the dative) the doing (ac- 
tion, business, agendum), you do not execute (effect, accomplish, faci- 
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tis) even the smailest. Cf. note, Ol., II]. 15.—10. adda...halyynrat, 
but after you have executed and provided the small, add to these from 
time to time (imper. pres.), if they prove (not merely seem, but are 
shown) to be too small, C. 514; H. 662.— 21. 12. éyw 84 resumes 
the &évous wey héyw above, emphasizing \éyw, however, instead of 
éévous, I propose then. 6 resumptive = then, or I say. —otpatia- 
tas here means foot-soldiers ; the cavalry are spoken of below, im7réas. 
So below, $$ 28, 33. — é 4s...qAtklas, of whatever age you may think 
advisable. It was customary to specify in the bill some age as the 
limit of an enlistment. —15. pt paxpdv. The orator sweetens the 
bitter draught as often and as much as possible. —17. adAnAots is da- 
tive after €& duadoxjs, relieving one another.—18. Stakoclovs...mevTh- 
kovta, One tenth of the whole force was to be cavalry, — the usual 
proportion in the Greek service, —and at least one fourth of the in- 
fantry and the cavalry were to be Athenians. —19. @o-7rep is correla- 
tive to tov avrdv rpémov in Ol., I. 15, also, where see note: in the 
sume manner as the foot-soldiers, i. e. for the same length of time, 
and relieving each other in the same way. — trmaywyots, sc. elvac 
keNevw. Ad rem, see note on Tpufpers, § 16, above. —22, 22. taxetas 
Tpinpets, see note § 16. — 23. vavTikdy shows that these swift tri- 
remes, war-galleys, were emphatically the navy. On Philip’s navy, 
see Grote, XI. 424. — tprfpev fpiv, gen. of want and dat. of advan- 
tage after de? C. 414, 453; Cu. 431; H. 575, ordat. of the person 
and gen. of the thing. G. 184, N. 1. —kal, foo, i. e. besides the 
transports. — 81rws...mAéy, i. e. the swift ships are to serve as a con- 
voy. —26, tynAtkatryy, of such amount, as named above, i. e. here, so 
small = tantillam. — 27. Kat moXlras...nededo, and why I recom- 
mend (move) that those who serve should be ciTIzENS. As only one 
fourth of the soldiers were to be citizens, various suggestions have 
been made to get over the difficulty, such, e. g. as making zoNiras, 
or moNitas Tos craTevouévous, the subject, and etvac = mapetvar (§ 23). 
But the above is the only translation of which the Greek wi!l admit. 
ovoTparevouévovs has been proposed as an amendment, instead of 
orparevouevous, So as to correspond with the actual constitution of 
the force as above recommended. But even then the article would 
not be right. And as the reading is, it corresponds with the charac- 
teristic feature of the recommendation : a potiord nomen fit. 

D. Reasons for this recommendation (23 - 27). 

23-27. I RECOMMEND THIS COMPARATIVELY SMALL FORCE, BE- 
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CAUSE IT IS IMPRACTICABLE FOR US NOW TO PROVIDE AN ARMY THAT 
CAN MEET PHILIP'S ARMY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. AND I URGE 
THAT A CONSIDERABLE PART OF THE FORCE CONSIST OF ATHENIANS, 
BECAUSE IT IS NO NEW THING FOR CITIZENS TO SERVE IN YOUR 
ARMIES, AND BECAUSE, SINCE MERCENARY SOLDIERS, OFFICERED, 
TOO, MORE OR LESS, BY FOREIGNERS, HAVE CARRIED ON YOUR WARS, 
THEY CONQUER YOUR FRIENDS, AND FIGHT THEIR OWN BATTLES FOR 
THEIR OWN INTEREST, WHILE YOU AND YOUR GENERALS ARE EN- 
GROSSED WITH SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. 

23. P. 8, 1. 1. Tooatrny here takes the place of ry\ccavrqy in the 
previous section, with the same meaning and the same construction, 
SC. amoxpiy oluat, or possibly eivar kehevw. — rooatTyy pev...moXlras 
8€, so small in the first place —in the second place citizens. C. 701 q. 
— 2. éxelvw, as usual, refers to Philip. — 3. Agorevewv, as opposed to 
mapatazouevny = to carry on a guerilla warfare. — 4. tiv mpdrny, 
in the first place = for the present. Cf. Ol., II]. 2. — 5. tépoyxov 
..Ttatevyy, it must not be over-large nor on the other hand altogether 
contemptible. —7. kal mpérepsv Tot akovw. Compare the xal mpdrepdv 
moté gacw of $17. The reference in both sections is to the same 
war, often called the Corinthian War, B. c. 395. Curtius, IV. 245; 
Grote, IX. 454. Little is known of Polystratus. He is mentioned 
also in the Or. con. Leptinem, § 84. The other two generals here 
named were among the ablest and most distinguished of the Athenian 
generals. Iphicrates gained especial distinction by defeating (in the 
Corinthian War) a Lacedemonian mora (about 600 men) of heavy 
infantry with the light-armed meAracral which he organized and 
trained. Whiston in loc.; Curtius, IV. 263 ; Thirlwall, I. 571, Amer. 
ed.; Grote, IX. 482. Chabrias was scarcely less famous. Curtius, 
IV. 459, V. 98; Thirlwall, II. 20, 82. —24. ot8a dkotwy. The 
orator still refers to the same war, and now adds a reference to its 
successes which, of course, he knows only by what he has heard. Cf. 
axovwv cvvo.da, Ol., III. 3.—11. Aakedatpovtlous...tpets pet’ exelvov. 
These are the words which the orator wishes to emphasize: that 
these mercenaries fighting by your side and YoU BY THEIRS conquered 
the LACEDHMONIANS. It is curious and instructive to see Demos- 
thenes thus referring to the service of Athenian citizens in their 
armies as a matter of hearsay beyond the personal knowledge of him- 
self and his hearers, so long and so entirely had they come to rely on 
mercenaries. See on this subject Curtius, 1V. 310; Grote, XI. 390. 
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—14. vlka, they are continually conquering your FRIENDS, while 
your ENEMIES, etc. —16. twapakt avta, after a passing glance. — 
17. mpos “ApraBatov. See /., II. 28, where the orator asks why 
all their generals run away from the service on which they are sent 
and seek out wars of their own. The allusion there and here is 
probably to Chares, who, in the Social War, having no money to 
pay his troops, lent them to the Persian satrap Artabazus, who was 
then in rebellion against the king. He gained a victory for the 
satrap, and was well paid for the service, but came very near involv- 
ing the Athenians in a war with the king of Persia. Diod., XVI. 
22; Grote, XI. 324.17. paddov, rather than to roy ris médews 
mo\enov. — 18. elkdtws, of cowrse, followed by ydp, which assigns 
the reason in the form of a gnome or apothegm. —19. pi 88dvra, 
conditional negative = if he does not find them pay. — 25. 21. tropl- 
cavTas...rapakatactTyoavtTas, by providing pay and by attaching 
citizen soldiers as eye-witnesses of the conduct of your generals. C. 
674; Cu. 581; G. 277, 2; H. 789, 6. pudprupas is used below, § 47, 
instead of érérras. — 23. érel viv ye, for the way we manage things 
now certainly is ridiculous, yé\ws being the predicate in an emphatic 
position. — 25. pa Al’...ye, no indeed, not we. — 26. modepodtper, 
in the war of Amphipolis. — 26. 27. ov« €xeporoveire, and did you 
not (lately, this very year, according to your custom in time of war) 
elect from among yourselves taxiarchs and generals and phylarchs ten 
of eacr, and two hipparchs? What, then, are all these doing, and 
why, when you have such an ample supply of Athenian officers, do 
you not only employ mercenary troops, but let foreign officers com- 
mand them? Such seems to be the spirit of the argument in this 
and the following sections. The Athenian army was organized and 
officered, according to the democratic constitution of the state, with 
ten generals, ten taxiarchs (division commanders), and ten phylarchs 
(cavalry officers), one from each tribe ; and in the earlier and better 
days of Athenian history, as, for example, at the battle of Marathon, 
these were all in the field and at their post of duty. But now in this 
degenerate age, Demosthenes says, with the exception of one man, 
whom they may perchance send out to the war (dv av éxméupnre ém 
Tov m6denov), they were all in the city helping the sacrificial magis- 
trates conduct the sacred processions (wera T&v leporodv)! Ten of 
these leporovol were elected each year, one from each tribe, as masters 
of religious ceremonies. 
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P. 9, 1. 4. @omep yap, for you elect your taxiarchs and your 
phylarchs not for the war, but for the agora, just like those who 
model generals in pluster, that is, you make your military officers 
mere statuettes, puppets, and figure-heads for your shows and cere- 
monies. These would of course be in and for the agora. —27. 7. od 
yap expiy, for ought not taxiarchs to have been FROM AMONG YOUR- 
SELVES, a hippareh FROM AMONG YOURSELVES, officer's of YOUR OWN 
(Athenian citizens), i order that the army inight have been really at 
the disposal of the state? Observe the emphatic repetition. —9. W 
qv. tva with a past tense of the ind. to denote the unattained end 
of an unfulfilled condition. G. 216, 3; C. 624, d; H. 742; Madv. 
131 b, 3. — a@AX, nay. Kennedy renders it or. — 10. eis Afjpvov. 
From a lately discovered fragment of Hyperides we learn that one of 
the two hipparchs was sent every year to Lemnos, for the purpose, 
as we may conclude from this passage, of taking part in some proces- 
sion of the Cleruchs (Athenian settlers), or other sacred solemnity, 
rather than for the discharge of military duty. Heslop. —12. tav 
8 irtp...tmmapxetv, while Menelaus (a foreigner) is hipparch of those 
who are contending for the possessions of the state (Athens). Of this 
Menelaus nothing is known except that he was not an Athenian ; 
the statement of Harpocration that he was half-brother of Philip is 
scarcely probable. —13. GAX’...kexetporovnpevoy, but this man, what- 
ever his character may be, ought to have been elected by you, i. e. he 
ought to have been an Athenian, for a foreigner might be hired, but 
could not be truly and properly elected. See Schaefer in loc. 

E. Ways and Means (28-30). 

28-30. I RECOMMEND THAT YOU RAISE NINETY-TWO TALENTS AS 
MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. THE REST THE 
ARMY ITSELF WILL SUPPLY FROM THE WAR. FROM WHAT SOURCES 
THIS SUM CAN BE RAISED WILL APPEAR FROM THE SCHEDULE HERE- 
WITH SUBMITTED. 

28. 16. Tatra pév, sc. the kind of armament and the number of 
troops ; the first and second topics suggested § 13; 7d dé r&v xpnudrwv, 
the third part of his exposition, which he there calls répous otorwas 
xXpnudrwv. —18. trepatvw, pres. ind. = J proceed to despatch. — xph- 
para tolvuv, as to supplies, then, the (cost of) subsistence, ration-money 
only for this force, is ninety talents and a little over. The items sum 
up ninety-two talents, it will be seen. With this adverbial use of 
mpos compare our too, which is only an emphatic to. — 22. tod pnvos 
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éxdorov. The calculation is for the year of twelve months, for it is 
to be a permanent force. —23, tora’ érepa, ws much more, sc. forty 
talents. The budget (for these estimates remind us of the yearly budget 
laid before the British Parliament, and the Athenian orator’s office at 
this time was scarcely less complex than that of the British Minister, 
who is the leader in the House of Commons) is made up as follows : — 


For the ships, 10 ships x 20 mine x 12 months = 2,400 mine . = 40 talents 
For the foot-soldiers, 2,000 foot x 10 drachmas x 12 months 
= 240,000 drachmas . . . =40 “ 


For the horse, 200 horsemen x 30 nee x“ 12 aa = 72, 000 ae a hs 
Sum total for the-year ... . . 2 «-. . % « S82 talenis 


A talent was nominally a little less than $1,000, and a drachma 
somewhat less than a Massachusetts shilling (4 of $1). The student 
may aid his memory by keeping in mind this standard of comparison, 
and for practical purposes generally it will be sufficiently accurate. 
It should be remembered, however, that the va/we of money, as esti- 
mated in the corn or other means of subsistence it would buy, was 
many times its present value. Bockh, Pub. Econ. B. I., passim ; 
Dic. Antig., Talentum. Demosthenes’s allowance, therefore (of 30 
drachmas a month, a shilling a day), for the subsistence of the horse- 
man with his horse, and a third of that sum (less than 6 cents a day) 
for the foot-soldier, is not so scanty as with the present value of 
money it would seem to be. — 25. ovo, being, i. e. nwmnbering. — 
26. AapBavy, pres. subj. receive statedly, from month to month. — 
29. 27. adopphy is literally a starting-point. Heslop renders it 
start here ; Whiston, provision: but if any one thinks it to be a small 
outfit that ration-money only be furnished to begin with, he is mis- 
taken. — For yuyvaoKk in the sense of think, or judge, see § 1 and 
note there. 

P. 10, 1. 38. mpoorropret, will provide what else (mpos-) is required 
from the war (i. e. not for itself, which would require the middle, 
but so that you will not have to provide it, ef. ropicwow, O2., II. 16). 
Bockh remarks on this passage in his Pub. Econ., B. 11., Ch. 22, “ this 
proposal is worthy of remark as having no parallel in any Grecian 
author ; it is the outline of a plan for embodying a military force to 
maintain itself at free quarters and at the same time to form a per- 
manent standing army, though its continuance was indeed limited to 
the duration of the war.” Heslop. — IOPOY AIIOAEIZRIS. 
Exposé or Ways AND Means. A schedule of resources available 


* 
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for the purpose, furnished by the proper official, or with his help 
(hence perhaps the ‘ue?s of § 30), is here read by that officer or by 
Demosthenes himself, or perhaps by the clerk, which was not incor- 
porated in the written oration, and so is not preserved. Compare 
the documents, or places for them, in De Corona. —30. 10. “A piv 
Hpets...€o7l. Dionysius (Zpis. ad Ammon., I. 10) quotes these words 
as the beginning of the sixth Philippic. MHence some have inferred 
that in our present copies of the first Philippic we have two sepa- 
rate orations brought together. But the internal evidence is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its unity. Moreover, no oration could ever 
have ended with rotr’ #5n \é&w; and none could ever have begun 
with 4 pév jyeis, x. 7. A. And there are many other reasons for be- 
lieving that Dionysius must have blundered here, as he did in refer- 
ence to the order of the Olynthiacs. See especially Whiston in loc., 
and Grote, XI, 431.— 11. émxeporovfre must here mean, not ap- 
prove, sanction by vote as usual, but simply vote wpon.—tas yvapas, 
the resolutions, sententias, sc. that have been proposed whether by 
myself or others, ef. § 15. —12. xepotovnoare, al. xecporovijcere. 

F. Topographical suggestions (81, 32). 

31, 32. You WILL DO WELL TO CONSIDER THE NATURE OF THE 
_ COUNTRY, AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TRADE-WINDS, OR RATHER 
PREVENT PHILIP'S TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THEM (AS HE DOES CON- 
TINUALLY) BY PROVIDING A PERMANENT FORCE, INSTEAD OF OCCA- 
SIONAL SUCCORS, AND STATIONING IT IN THE ISLANDS NEAR THE 
MACEDONIAN COAST, WHERE IT WILL BE IN CONSTANT READINESS 
TO LAND OR BLOCKADE THE PORTS, 

31. 15. Aoxetre, the personal for the impersonal construction. 
C. 573; Cu. 571; H.777. Render: Jt seems to me that you would. 
—rbv rérov, the situation, with reference especially to the winds 
and seasons, as explained in the following context. —18. évOvpn- 
Oelnre, consider well; Koylraobe, take into accownt.—19. Ta TOANG 
is to be taken with both mpo\auBdvev and diampdrrerat, that by 
means of the winds and the seasons he gets the start of us and accom- 
plishes the most of his undertakings. — 20. rods érnotas, the periodical 
winds, trade-winds, as we call them. These blow from the north- 
west for forty days after the rising of the dog-star, and would, of 
course, be adverse to a fleet sailing from Athens to Macedonia. 
“The obstinacy and.violence of the Etesian winds, in July and Au- 
gust, are well known to those who have had to struggle with them 
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in the Mgean during that season.” Leake’s Northern Greece, quoted 
by Whiston. — 21. qvlk’ Gv qpets p27) Svvalpeba is subjective, giving 
the view of Philip: qvixa jets od SvvdueOa would be objective, stat- 
ing the fact as accepted by the speaker and generally understood. 
The latter would mean, when we cannot; the former may be ren- 
dered, when he thinks we cannot, or, more exactly, whenever in his 
opinion we should not be able. C. 648 e, 686n; L.& S. Lex. This 
form also expresses a repeated condition negatively, answering to the 
customary action expressed by émixyeupel. — 32. 23. toreprotpev, for 
we shall be too late for everything, as, e. g. in the cases of Methone, 
Pagase, and Potida, mentioned below, § 35.— 25. trdpxe 8’ bpiv, 
and you are at liberty (licet, Franke) to use as a winter station for the 
force Lemnos, etc. The islands here named, together with Scopelus, 
Halonesus, Peparethus, etc., were at this time subject to Athens. 

P. 11, 1. 3. trdpxe, are in readiness; brdpxew is understood with 
xp}. — Tv 8 w@pav, and during (acc.) the season of the year when tt 
is both easy to land (come to the land and remain there, dat.) and the 
winds are safe. —5. To Tov TvEvPATwY, strictly the matter of the winds, 
is a more general expression for the winds themselves. Cf. ra ris 
Tvxns, § 12, and 7d ry Gedy, and 7d THs Téxns, 45. — 5. mpds adry, 
k. tT. X., they will casily take their station near his country and at the 
entrances of his ports, sc. to land troops to carry out the system of 
Anorela recommended in § 23 and to interfere with commerce. 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the wretched 
state of things now existing at Athens (383-46). 

33-46. PROVIDE THE MONEY AND ENLIST THE ARMY FOR THE 
WAR, AS I RECOMMEND, AND YOU WILL CEASE TO BE ALWAYS DELIB- 
ERATING, AND ACCOMPLISHING NOTHING. YOU WILL ALSO TAKE 
AWAY FROM PHILIP HIS CHIEF RESOURCES, FOR HE SUPPORTS HIS 
ARMY BY PLUNDERING YOU AND YOUR ALLIES. AND YOU WILL NO 
LONGER BE ALWAYS TOO LATE. WuHy IS IT THAT YOUR FESTIVALS 
ALWAYS COME OFF AT THE APPOINTED TIME, WHILE YOUR MILITARY 
EXPEDITIONS ARE ALWAYS BEHIND THE TIME?» BECAUSE IN THE 
FORMER EVERYTHING IS FIXED BY LAW, WHEREAS IN THE LATTER 
THERE IS NOTHING SETTLED. YOU SHOULD NOT FOLLOW EVENTS, 
BUT LEAD THEM, AS YOU EXPECT YOUR GENERALS TO LEAD YOUR 
ARMIES. BuT YoU FIGHT JUST AS BARBARIANS BOX, ALWAYS COV- 
ERING THE PLACE AFTER YOU ARE HIT, AND FOLLOWING PHILIP 
HITHER AND THITHER AS IF HB WERE THE COMMANDER OF YOUR 
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ARMIES. Do you ASK WHERE WE SHOULD ATTACK HIM? Have 
YOUR FORCE IN THE FIELD, AND YOU WILL SOON FIND HIS WEAK 
POINTS. SEND OUT EVEN A SMALL FORCE OF ATHENIAN CITIZENS, 
AND THE FAVOR OF THE GODS AND OF FORTUNE WILL GO WITH 
THEM. 

33. P. 11, 1.7. “A = How, adverbial accusative. C. 483, b; Cu. 
201; G. 160; H. 552. —-rapé, alongside of, hence at the time of and 
according to. It might be rendered from or through, as in § 11. — 
Kiptos is pred. after karagrds. Render: How, therefore, and when he 
shall use the force, the general who is put in command of this matter 
will decide as occasion may arise. —10. yéypada, sc. in my motion. — 
12. wapackevacayvtes...katakrelonrte, and then, after having furnished 
the other things required, the foot-soldicrs, the triremes, the cavalry, in 
short, the whole force complete, you bind them by law to remain at the 
war. So Sauppe and Dindorf, governing dvvauw by rapackevdcavtes 
and repeating it after xarax\elonre. Franke and Rehdantz separate 
évrehf from dvvauuw and make it agree with 7é\\a, thus summing up 
the particulars. Whatever be the construction, it is proleptie = so as 
to be complete. —14. Tav pév xpynpatov, becoming (as you are not now) 
the receivers and providers of the money yourselves and requiring from 
the general the due (rév) accownt of his doings. —ropirral, providing 
it yourselves instead of letting your generals take it perchance from 
your friends and allies (§ 24), just as érl r@ 7rodéuy, 1. 14, means the 
war to which they are sent in contrast with wars of their own to enrich 
or at least to support themselves. —18. mdéov...rovotvtes, and making 
no progress, L. & S. under mew, —34, 19. mparov pév is correla- 
tive to ére:ra, 1. 23 = in the first place...in the second place. —21. tpe- 
tépov tuiv, emphatic juxtaposition: he curries on war with you by 
means of what he gets from YouR OWN «allies. — 22. dyov Kal dépwv 
= agere et ferre, is explained in the Lex., which see. — 22. rovs 
adéovtas, sc. of your allies = their merchantmen, their commerce. — 
23. adbrol, yourselves as well as your allies will be saved from robbery 
and plunder, — 24. od x, and he (Philip) will not do as he has done in 
time past, when he made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus and car- 
ried away captive your citizens (Athenian settlers, cf. note, § 32), 
when he seized the ships at Gerwstus and levied, etc. The verbs in 
these specifications are all to be understood in the future with ovx. 
These are the things which he will no longer be permitted to do. 
Observe that these clauses have no connectives, ef. note § 4. Geres- 
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tus was a promontory and town in the South of Eubeea. It was a 
convenient point for corn-ships and other vessels to touch at on their 
way from the Levant to Attica. Grote, X. 176. 

P. 12, 1. 1. tiv tepav...tpiqpyn, probably the Paralus. There was 
also another sacred vessel called the Salaminia, and indeed still 
others of less distinction in the time of Demosthenes. Besides going 
on the sacred embassies (Aewplac) to Delos and elsewhere, these ves- 
sels carried despatches, embassadors, and other officers of state. See 
art. Salaminia, Dic. Antig. —3. Svvacc, al. dvvacbe. — eis Tods 
Xpévovs, strictly, to or for the times, to correspond with the sending 
succor expressed by Bondeiv. — 5. Tlava8yvatwv...Avovvetwy. There 
were two Panathenaic festivals, the Less observed annually, and the 
Greater celebrated once in four years, and four Dionysiac festivals, 
all annual, observed at different times and places in honor of the god 
Dionysus, at the greatest of which, observed in the city, crowds of 
strangers as well as citizens were present, and the new tragedies were 
exhibited. See the documents in De Cor.; L. & S. Lex.; and more 
fully, Dic. Antig. —6. tot kaOqKovtos xpdvov, at the proper time. 
C. 433; Cu. 426; G. 179; H. 591.—7. i&tara., properly private 
individuals as distinguished from public and professional men ; here, 
the inexperienced, laymen as it were, in distinction from experts, 
deol. —8. ets dk. 7. d., for which you are in the habit of expending 
more money than for any one of your military expeditions, and which 
are more numerously attended and more magnificent than any I know 
of anywhere. — rooatra...80a 008’ éva, lit. so much as none = more 
than any, with an emphasis, however, on the tocadra which might 
be expressed in English by combining the two forms = so much 
money...more than for any, ete. —Me®ovnyv. Cf. special Introdue- 
tion, p. 51. Observe the asyndeton, ef. note § 4. —36. 15. é« mod- 
dod, long beforehand. — xopnyéss. It was the duty of the choragus, 
who was one of the rich men of the state, to provide, maintain, and 
train the dramatic choruses at the Dionysiac festivals. — yupvaclap- 
Xos, gymnasiarch of his tribe. Each tribe appointed its own gymna- 
siarchs. It was their office to provide, maintain, and train athletes 
for the games at the festivals. See Dic. Antig. —16. tl AaPdvTa rl 
Set rrotety, what money he is ic receive and what he must do in return 
for it. The action denoted by the part. being preliminary to that 
expressed by the verb, and the two questions being condensed into 
one clause in the Greek, cf. note § 3.—19. G&raxta...ddpirra, wn- 
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arranged, unregulated, undefined, so that nobody knows beforehand 
who is to command, who is to serve, what he is to receive, or what 
he is to do. — 20. G&pa...xal = simul ac, as soon as we have heard 
of any emergency we appoint trierarchs. It was the duty of the trie- 
rarchs (Pub. Econ.), who were appointed from among the rich men, 
to furnish the triremes. Compare the choragus and the gymnasiarch 
above, and on the trierarchic system see Bockh., Pub. Econ., B. 1V. 
ce. 11.— 21. avri8dceas, exchanges of property, sufficiently explained 
in the Lexicon, and more fully in Die. Antig. This liberty of ex- 
change was a fruitful source of delay. — 23. erofkovs. The foreign 
residents were a numerous and important class, who did much of the 
business at Athens, and bore many of the burdens of the state. Their 
relations were so peculiar that the name (metics) has been transferred 
by Grote and some other writers of Greek history. Dic. Antig. sub. v. 
— oe, gnomic aor. = it is resolved, placitum est. — tots xwpls 
olkotvtas, the freedmen who live apart from their old masters. See 
Bockh., B. II. ch. 21, on this passage, the freedmen and the metics. 
— 24. clr...dvrepBiBatey, then again to embark ourselves instead, 
lit. to make ourselves go on board. The expression is as strange in 
the Greek as in the English, and various amendments have been sug- 
gested to correct it. Westermann and Franke read el7 a’ro’s radu, 
elr dvreuBiBafew, Dindorf encloses dvreuBiBdfev in brackets, under- 
standing éuBalew with atro’s adv, and Whiston would prefer this 
reading if dvreuP.Bdfew were not in all the MSS. Perhaps the orator 
means to satirize the absurdity of their conduct by the strangeness of 
the language. — 37. 25. elt’ év b0w...éxmdéwpev, so while these delays 
are taking place the object of our expedition, whatever it may be, is al- 
ready lost. —péddeTat, pass., as in Xen. Anab. III. 1, 47; Thue. 
V. 111. Compare Heslop in loc. — 27. of 88...cipwvelayv, and the fa- 
vorable moments (opportunities for deeds) do not wait for our delays 
and evasions. 

P. 18, 1. 3. od8év...eGeXéyxovtat, when the opportunities do come, 
prove inadequate to render any effective service. —4. 6, HE, is, of 
course, Philip, who so fills every mind that there is no need of any 
other designation. — EIIIZTOAAI. The letters, which, like the 
schedule at § 30, are read and not incorporated with the text, are said 
by the Scholiast to have been chiefly a warning or advice to the Eu- 
beeans not to build any hopes on their alliance with the Athenians, who 
were not able to help them. — 38. 8. ta modAd, the most. C. 523 f; 
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Cu. 374; G. 142, N. 3; H. 528 n.—ds otk Ba = unhappily. Whis- 
ton. — od piv aX tows odx, although, perhaps, not at all. —9. eb 
pev...dnpnyopety, if indeed all that we may pass over in speaking to 
avoid giving offence would pass over as matters of fact, we ought to 
speak so as to please you. —Ta mpdypara is the subject of wmepSice- 
rat, lit. the things (as well as the words) will pass over. So Wester- 
mann, Whiston, Rehdantz. Others, as Franke and Heslop, make 
ris the subject, and give twepBycerar a causative sense, if he could 
thereby cause the things to puss over. —11. & 8’ 4, k. t. X., but if gra- 
ciousness of speech when it is ill-timed becomes a damage in action, it 
is a shame, etc. It is difficult to express our orator’s favorite con- 
trast of Adyos and épyov or mpa@yua in good English. —39, 15. pnde 
totTo, kK. T. ., and not be able to learn so much as this even, that 
they who would carry on war successfully must not follow in the 
wake of events, but must themselves march in advance of events. — 
20. tav mpayparwv depends on 7yetcGac to be supplied from the pre- 
vious clause: so also must they who sit in council (consult for the 
public good) take the lead of events (guide circumstances). —T& cup- 
Bavra...duaKew is only a stronger expression for axoAoudety Tots mpay- 
pacw, lit. to be continually pursuing what has happened, and so is 
already past and gone. — 40, 24. amdvrev, of all the Greek states. 
Cf. 24, 216: rpenpers Soas ovdeuta modus “ENAnvls xéxtyTa, kK. T. Xr. 
On the Mil. and Nav. Force of Athens, see Bockh. Pub. Econ., B. II. 
«, 21, and the Revenue, B. II]. —25. péxpv...qpépas, to this very day. 

P. 14, 1. 1. ot8tv 8 daodelere, and you fail in no particular 
(lit. you leave off nothing) to carry on war with Philip just as the 
barbarians bow. Al. ovdevds drroNelrrecOe, which Schaefer and Whis- 
ton render, and yet there is nothing in which you do not interfere, and 
other editors in other ways. But most editors have adopted the 
reading of our text, and justify the reading and construction by ref- 
erence to Plato’s Phedo, 69 B. Barbarians, of course, represent un- 
skilful boxers as compared with the practised Greeks. Instead of 
moAeuetv, Schaefer and Whiston read o\ewetre. — 4. tis mAnyfis 
eran, always feels for the blow, lays hold of it as it were. So Heslop, 
Kennedy, and Whiston. Or Anyijs may mean the wound, the part 
struck : when stricken, he always lays hold of the part struck. — 
éxeio€...Xetpes, lit. ‘hither are his hands, with a singular mixture of 
motion and rest in the expression, which is doubtless intended to 
heighten the burlesque. — 41. 6. Kal tpets, so you. Cf. Kat mepl rav 
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mpayyarwv, Ol., I. 11, and note there. — 9. orparnyeiobe, you are 
commanded by him, as if he were your general. —11. tpd...mpoopGre... 
aptv, triple emphasis, well rendered by Heslop: nor before events take 
place do you foresee anything till you hear that something has happened 
or is happening. — 42. 14. Soxet, personal for impersonal. Cf. note, 
Ol., I. 10, where also there is an equally distinct recognition of the 
providence of the gods. —16. rots yyvopévors, dat. after aicyuvdpue- 
vos, cf. rots mpadyuaow, § 2 and note there. —19. dmoxphy, I think 
some of you would be satisfied with a state of things in consequence of 
which we should as a state have ineurred dishonor and the reproach of 
cowardice and the deepest disgrace of every kind. The subject of 
amoxpiy is contained in the relative clause é& Gy, x. 7. A. C. 571, f. 
— elrep...atreyvdxate, i/, that is, you have not altogether given up in 
despair. — 43, 26. apxqv. ‘Though they had begun the war in 
the hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appropriating Amphip- 
olis, they had been themselves the losers by the capture of Pydna, 
Potidea, Methone, etc.; and they were now thrown upon the defen- 
sive, without security for their maritime allies, their commerce, or 
their coasts.” Grote, XI. p. 427. —26. mept = about; imép, 1. 27 
= for the sake of. It is a good illustration of the difference between 
the words. 

P. 15, 1. 2. 8tv ye od orhoerat, that, to say the least, he will not 
stop, sc. in his conquests and encroachments on our possessions, — 
elra expresses surprise or indignation: shall we then wait for this, se. 
for some one else to stop him. —3. tpiqpes Kevas. See note, O1., 
IIT. 5. — 3. tas mapa rod Setvos éAtribas, the HOPES from SOMEBODY 
(Mr. Such-an-one, cf. note, Ol., III. 35), called the hopes from the 
bema, below, 1. 17; the article points to familiar facts, and it is doubt- 
less a hit at some of the leading orators. —44, 5. ob e€tpev adrol, 
k. t. ., shall we not go forth ourselves with some portion at least of 
soldiers who wre our own citizens now, although we have not done it 
before? Every word in this question is full of meaning, from the 
WE OURSELVES to the Now, and the Nor BEForE; and the rapid 
series of interrogations expresses the intense ardor and earnestness of 
the speaker. — 8. Hperd tis. The question is rhetorically put, as if 
actually heard by the orator: ‘‘I heard some one ask.” Heslop. — 
7a capa, the rotten parts. The same word is used, O/., II. 21, and 
the same idea is there more fully developed. —12. ot8éror’ ot8év... 
ph. C. 627, 713; Cu. 619, 620; G. 257, 288,8; H. 843, 845. The 
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emphatic denial is well expressed by Heslop: there 7s no chance of our 
ever having anything done that should be done. —45. 13. pépos tt 
THS Todews = péper Tun oTpaTiwTGy olkelwy, 1. 6, above. — 14. cvva- 
moorad4, sent abroad with the rest of the army. — kal 10...cvvaya- 
viterar, the good-will of the gods and of Fortune too aids us in the 
struggle. Cf. Ol.,1.1; I]. 2, and notes there. Kennedy and Heslop 
make eduevés the predicate of 7d r&v OeGy. Better with Whiston to 
make 7d evpevés refer to THs TUX As as well as rGy OeGy, and the sub- 
ject of cwaywvrlfera. —16. Whdtrpa kevdv, an empty resolution. 
Cr. §319, 30 and notes there. — 18. of pév éx@pot, k. t.X., your enenries 
lauyh at them while your friends are frightened to death at (or stand 
in mortal dread of) such expeditions. — atroarddovs is the object of 
Kataye\@ow as well as of reOvador TQ déec = wada Sediact, or Ureppo- 
Bodvra. — 46. 20. éva &vSpa is of course the general without an 
army. — 22. tmrocyxéobar...totiv, to make promises, however, and as- 
sertions, and to accuse this man and that ts possible. The allusion is 
to Chares, whose promises became a proverb, —25. a@dlov...E€vav, 
miserable unpaid mercenaries. Ol., IL. 28. —26. ot 8 trép...dcw, 
while those who lie to you without scruple about what he may have 
done (in the field) are here (iu your presence). “padtws limits pevdd- 
wevoc (Franke, Rehdantz, Heslop, Whiston), not év@48’ Gow (Wester- 
mann, Kennedy). — 27. tpets...mporSoxav, and you keep voting 
(present) at random (whatever you may chance to) from what you 
hear, pray (kal) what ought we to expect? Heslop would express kal 
by an emphasis: what can we expect ? 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end (47-50). 

47-50. Srnp OUT CITIZEN-sOLDIERS. THEN THE SAME MEN 
WILL BE AT ONCE SOLDIERS IN THE RANKS, EYE-WITNESSES OF THE 
CONDUCT OF YOUR GENERALS, AND JUDGES WHEN THEY RENDER UP 
THEIR ACCOUNTS. CEASE LISTENING TO FABRICATED REPORTS OF 
PHILIP’s DOINGS. THESE SILLY STORY-MONGERS ARE NOT HIS COUN- 
SELLORS. TAKE FOR GRANTED THAT HE IS YOUR ENEMY, WHOM You 
MUST FIGHT AT HOME IF YOU WILL NOT MEET HIM ABROAD, AND 
ACT ACCORDINGLY. 

47. P. 16, 1. 2. Srav pets, x. tT. X., they will cease, whenever You, 
gentlemen of Athens, make (appoint) the same persons soldiers, and 
witnesses of the conduct of your generals, and on their return home 
Judges of the accounts, se. of the generals (Ol., I. 28). Rather a 
democratic constitution for an army! But thoroughly consonant 
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with the ideas and the government of the Athenians, and not more 
democratic than were the 10,000 Greeks in their retreat, as described 
by Xenophon (dnab. passim), nor without parallels in the citizen- 
soldiers of the United States in the late war. The generals, as well 
as the civil functionaries (see De Cor., passim) were bevOuvor, and, 
before they could be discharged, were required to render an account 
primarily of moneys expended, but also of their conduct generally. 
Die. Antiq., Evdivy. —8. 1ot0’...aicxivys, to such a pitch of dis- 
honor. Cf. Ol., Il. 21.—9. kplverar...0avarov, is tried before you 
for his life. Sauppe cites instances from Aischines, Demosthenes, 
and Diodorus — Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callistratus, and 
Chares several times. —11. d@ywvicacbat rept Bavaron, to hazard his 
life in a struggle with the enemy. —12. tav aviparofictay kal \w- 
modutav, kidnappers and thieves (originally clothes-stealers in the 
baths) were punished with death. Lys. 13, 68; Xen. Mem., I. 2, 62. 
—12. rot mpoonkovros, sc. the death of a soldier.—14. kp.0évra, 
by sentence of the law. —48. 15. tpav, al. tua, but quay is required 
by zeptepxydueda. It is in emphatic contrast or comparison with 
orparnyay, 1. 9, and in emphatic continuation of viv 6é, 1. 7: while 
among US some go about the agora and report that Philip is concerting 
with the Lacedemonians the overthrow of Theban supremacy (over 
other Beotian cities, such as Orchomenus, Thespie, and Platea. Cf. 
Grote, XI. 405), and is attempting the dissolution of the republics (of 
which Athens was the protector and Sparta the perpetual enemy 
throughout Greece). — peta AakeSatpovlwv precedes pact for em- 
phasis. —mparrey, lit. practising, managing. —8taemav may depend 
on gact (Franke, Rehdantz, ete.), or on mpdrrew (Westermann, Hes- 
lop, ete.). It makes little difference — without rparrew, dvaomay may 
express what he is attempting to do. — as BaotXéa, to the king of 
Persia, who was so important a personage in the early periods of 
Greek history that he needs no other designation, and Bacvdeds is even 
used of him without the article like a proper name. For ws = mpés, 
see C. 711; Cu. 450; G. 192; H. 621; and L. & S., Lew. —19. &y 
’TAdvproits, cf. Ol., 1. 13. —ot 88...mreprepx speOa, and the rest of ws come 
round severally inventing stories. Their whole political activity, as 
Rehdantz remarks, moved in a circle beginning with mepudvres (1. 15) 
and ending with reprepyouefa. — 49. 20. éyd 8 otpar, but for my 
part, though I verily believe he is intoxicated with the greatness of his 
achievements and dreams many such things in his imagination...still I 
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certainly do not think that he intends to act in such a way as to let the 
silliest of owr number know what HE ts going to do. — éxeivos is em- 
phatic : HE who is so shrewd and politic. —v} tots Oeovs and pa 
Avd not only intensify the expression, but make it sarcastic. — 
24. tiv épnplav tov Kwoducdytoyv, the entire absence of any to hinder 
him. Cf. De Rep. Ord., 19: THs Ty évavriwoomévow Epnulay and épn- 
play alone, Ol., III. 27. 

50. P. 17, 1. 1. tat éxetvo in emphatic contrast: if we dismiss 
all ruts (which is always on our lips) and make wp our minds to 
THAT (which is quite too remote from our thoughts). Kennedy ren- 
ders in substance and with spirit: let ws dismiss such talk and remem- 
ber only, etc. —8. Kal Gravd’...eUpntat, and that everything which 
we ever expected any one to do for us he has been found to have done it 
against us. tww& means Philip in particular, but it is not to be lim- 
ited to him. The subject of etpyra is to be drawn from twa, and 
mpaéas is to be understood after it with the same subject. drav@’ 
could be the subject, but the meaning would then be far less spirited. 
Observe the juxtaposition of the contrasted words trép judy Kad 
juav. —7. dv tatra...dmrmpddAaypévor, if we make up our minds to 
this, I say, we shall have come to a right determination and also (Kat 
...kal) have done with idle talk. —9. o¥ yap &rra, Kk. 7. X., for we 
ought not to be speculating what in the world the future will be, but to 
eel assured that the futwre will be bad, ete. 

I. Conclusion (51). 

51. I HAVE SPOKEN WITHOUT RESERVATION WHAT I BELIEVE 
TO BE FOR YOUR INTEREST. WovuLD THAT I COULD HAVE FELT 
EQUALLY SURE THAT IT WOULD BE FOR MY INTEREST TO SPEAK 
THUS FRANKLY. 

51. 13. “Eyo pév ody, for myself then, tacite opponit alios oratores, 
ef. O1., III. 8. Franke. wéy solitarium, ef. $ 10 above. — oty = in 
conclusion. —&ddore. Although it is the first Philippic, this is not 
the earliest of our orator’s public orations. Ex orationibus quas 
prius habuit, extant Or. rept Suumoprdv, Or. pro Megalopolitanis, et 
Or. in causa publica adv. Leptinem. Sauppe.— 13-15. ott’ &ddore 
... viv te, as I never on any other occasion, in order to court favor, chose 
to say anything which I have not been convinced would also be for your 
interest, so now I have spoken frankly and honestly, without any reser- 
vation, all that I think. — odre— te = neque — et = both not — and, 
or as not—so. Cu. 625, 2; H. 859. —wereopévos & expresses a 
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settled and abiding conviction. memepévos env would have ex- 
pressed his conviction from time to time as occasions might arise. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 62, R.) considers eiAduny to be used in 
a sense approaching that of the gnomic aor. so as to be followed by a 
subj. —16. éBovdépnv dv, L could have wished, if it were possible, 
as it is not— supposition contrary to fact, with the condition omitted. 
C. 686; Cu. 544; G. 226, 2; H. 752. So av efrov, 1.19. Render: 
as I know that it is for your interest to hear the best advice, so I could 
have wished to know with equal certainty that it will be for the interest 
of him who has given the advice, i. e. that it will be for my interest 
that I have given you the best advice. —19. viv 8é, but as it is, 
though it is uncertain what the consequences to myself will be, yet in 
the full conviction that these counsels will be for your interest, if you 
carry them into execution, I choose to give them. See a similar appre- 
hension of the difficulty and danger of free speech, with the same 
resolution notwithstanding, O/., I. 16; III. 21. — él denotes the 
point of view or ground of action both with ad7\os...yernoouévors and 
with 7@...remretc@a, and might be rendered im with both: im the un- 
certainty, and 7m the conviction ; but the éuws which follows ém’ ad7jdos 
justifies the rendering although, as above. — 22. vukdn 8’ & mT, and 
may that prevail, whatever it may be, which will be for the interest 
of you all. Compare the conclusion of O7., I. and III. 
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A PERIOD of about eight years intervenes between the First 
Philippic and the Second, — the date of the former being B. c. 
352-351, while the latter was delivered in 344-343. To this 
period belong the Oration De Libertate Rhodiorum (B. c. 351), 
in which Demosthenes advises the Athenians to forget all the 
bitterness of the Social War and protect the liberties of Rhodes, 
threatened by Artemisia, queen of Caria; the Speech Contra 
Midiam (850) against his life-long personal enemy and persecu- 
tor Midias (the Clodius of Athenian history and of the life of 
Demosthenes), which, however, was not delivered, as the case was 
compromised ; the three Olynthiacs, which followed each other 
in rapid succession, Philippics all in reality, though not in name, 
and all spoken in the year 349 ; and the Oration De Pace (346), 
in which he dissuades the Athenians, justly offended with the 
perfidious policy and selfish ambition of Philip, from breaking 
the peace just made with him, called the Peace of Philocrates, 
since war with Philip now, besides being hasty, inconsistent, 
and liable to the reproach of bad faith, involved also war with 
the Amphictyonic league, of which Philip had recently become 
the agent and representative. During all this time, Midias, 
with the countenance of Eubulus, Demades, and other popular 
demagogues, was availing himself of every opportunity to insult 
Demosthenes, and even offer him personal violence; and the 
latter part of the time our orator was engaged in a partly per- 
sonal and partly public conflict with Aischines and the other 
ambassadors, whom he charges with selling the rights and liber- 
ties of their country to Philip in the embassies for the ratifica- 
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tion of the peace ; although the famous orations, or appeals to 
the country, of these rival orators were not made till after the 
Second Philippic. Meanwhile Philip has destroyed Olynthus, 
captured or received the surrender of the other Chalcidian cities, 
marched into Thrace, and stripped Cersobleptes of no small part 
of his dominions, taken a decisive part in the Sacred War, and 
brought it to a close in the utter ruin of the Phocian towns, 
partly flattered and bribed and partly compelled Athens to 
make with him a dishonorable peace (the Peace of Philocrates), 
and now, having been admitted to the Amphictyonic Council in 
the place of the ruined Phocians, he is even elected by that 
council to preside at the Pythian games instead of the humbled 
and disgraced Athenians. 

The circumstances which gave occasion to the Second Philip- 
pic are thus clearly and concisely stated by Thirlwall in his 
History of Greece (Vol. II. p. 131, Amer. ed.): “The scanty 
notices remaining of the history of this period being chiefly 
rhetorical allusions, which are often extremely vague, and were 
seldom meant to convey the simple truth, do not permit us to 
follow Philip’s movements step by step. We perceive, however, 
very clearly, that he was constantly endeavoring to extend his 
power and influence, either by arms or negotiation, on every 
side of his dominions. We hear of expeditions or intrigues to- 
wards the north and the south, the east and the west; and, 
though their immediate objects were widely remote from each 
other, they seem all to have tended towards one end, that of weak- 
ening and curbing Athens, which, if these projects had suc- 
ceeded, would at length have found herself completely enclosed 
in the toils before she had received a wound. — It is probable 
that Philip’s eye embraced all these points at one view, and that 
he was continually prosecuting his designs in opposite quarters, 
though we happen to find them mentioned only in succession. 
It is to Peloponnesus that our attention is first directed, as the 
scene of a diplomatic contest which portended a fiercer struggle. 
Here Philip had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the 
sway which Thebes had won through the victories of Epami- 
nondas ; for Sparta, weakened as she was, was still an object of 
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jealousy to her neighbors, whose independence she viewed with 
a malignant eye; and since Thebes, having in turn sunk from 
the height of her power, was no longer able to afford protection 
to her Peloponnesian allies; they naturally transferred their 
allegiance to the king of Macedonia, on whose aid even Thebes 
had been forced to cast herself. We are not informed of any 
new occasion of hostilities that arose between them and Sparta 
immediately after the close of the Phocian War. Yet it appears 
that they found, or thought themselves in danger, so as to be led 
to cultivate Philip’s friendship. He espoused their cause with- 
out reserve, declared himself the protector of Messenia, and 
called upon the Spartans to renounce their claims upon her ; 
and when his demand was rejected, as it seems to have been in 
a somewhat contemptuous tone,* both supplied his allies with 
troops and money, and announced his purpose of leading a 
much larger force into Peloponnesus in person. (See this Ora- 
tion, §§ 15-17.) It may easily be supposed that these favors 
and promises rendered him highly popular throughout the con- 
federacy, of which Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were the 
leading members, and that he was extolled as the friend of lib- 
erty, the champion of the oppressed. Demosthenes himself, in 
a speech delivered about three years after the end of the war 
(De Falsa Leg., 296), mentions with indignation that many of the 
Arcadian commonwealths had decreed brazen statues and crowns 
in honor of Philip, and had resolved, if he should enter Pelopon- 
nesus, to admit him into their towns; and that the Argives had 
followed their example. 

“These proceedings, of course, soon became known at Athens, 
and excited no little anxiety there. An embassy was sent into 
Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes at its head [and at his sugges- 
tion], to counteract the progress of the Macedonian influence. 
He went to Messene, and, it seems, to Argos. In one of his 
extant speeches [the oration before us, §§ 20-25] he has given 
us a specimen of the manner in which he endeavored to rouse 

* Philip is said (Plutarch, De Garrul., 511, A.) to have written to the Spartans : 


Al €uBaddAw eis THY Aakovikny, avactatous Uuas Toujow. The laconic answer was, 
Aika. 
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the jealousy of the Peloponnesians against Philip. He referred 
to Philip’s conduct in the case of Olynthus as a proof that 
no reliance could be placed on his professions, or even his 
acts of friendship, which were all meant to inveigle those 
who trusted him into bondage or ruin. .... He dwelt much 
on the bad faith which Philip had shown in his dealings with 
Athens, either in his promises about Amphipolis, or in those 
by which he had deceived the people through their ambas- 
sadors in the negotiations for peace. The natural and neces- 
sary hostility between a monarch, whether king or tyrant, and 
all free and legal governments, was also a topic by which 
the orator strove to alarm republican prejudices. But though 
he affirms that he was heard with applause, he admits that 
his warnings had produced no practical effect, and that Philip 
continued after, as before, to enjoy the confidence of his Pel- 
oponnesian allies ; and some embassies which were afterwards 
sent with the same view, were attended with no better result. 
Philip did not let those attempts pass unnoticed. Even if 
he did not deem it necessary for his honor to repel the charge 
of perfidy which had been so publicly brought against him, he 
may have thought it a favorable opportunity for displaying and 
thereby strengthening his connection with Peloponnesus. He 
sent an embassy to Athens, which seems to have been headed 
by Python, whose eloquence could sustain a comparison with 
that of Demosthenes himself (Diod., XVI. 85); and it was no 
doubt at Philip’s instigation that his envoys were accompanied 
by those of Messene and Argos. The Macedonians were in- 
structed to expostulate on the groundless accusations which had 
been brought against their king, and formally to deny that he 
had ever broken his oath to the Athenians ; the Peloponnesians 
were to complain of the countenance which Athens had given to 
the attempts of Sparta against their liberty. 

“ This embassy gave occasion to the Second Philippie of De- 
mosthenes, which seems to have been the speech with which he 
prefaced a motion for the answer which he proposed to give to 
the ambassadors. It is possible that more than one assembly 
was held on the business, — one, perhaps, to consider each sub- 
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ject [the complaints of Philip and those of the Peloponnesians ], — 
and that on one of these occasions Python vindicated his mas- 
ter’s conduct in a speech which Demosthenes afterwards de- 
scribes as bold and vehement, though he himself met it with a 
reply which extorted tokens of approbation even from the min- 
isters of Philip’s allies. But this was evidently not the occasion 
of the Second Philippic. That is addressed to the people, not 
in reply to the foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Philippizing 
faction at home, and more particularly to Aschines, who, it 
seems, had recently taken Philip’s part, and had supported 
Python’s arguments with his testimony. Its main object is to 
excite the suspicion and resentment of the Athenians, on the 
one hand, against Philip, and, on the other, against the orators 
who had served as his instruments to overreach them. He con- 
tends that the motive which had induced Philip to prefer the 
interest of Thebes to that of Athens at the end of the war was 
not the presence of a force which restrained him, still less any 
regard to justice ; for he who maintained the independence of 
Messenia against Sparta could not consistently aid the Thebans 
in reducing the other Bceotian towns to subjection. The mo- 
tive was, that he expected the one state, if its own interests were 
but secured, would be readily subservient to his designs against 
the liberties of Greece, while he knew that no prospect of self- 
ish advantage would ever bribe Athens to resign her glorious 
inheritance, the foremost post of resistance to foreign attacks on 
the national independence. . . . . All this, however, is but sub- 
erdinate and introductory to the concluding passage, in which 
the orator reminds his hearers of the disappointment they had 
suffered, and points their indignation against its authors. He 
does not name either Philocrates or Aischines, but alludes in 
a manner which could not be mistaken to the ribaldry with 
which the one had silenced his warnings, and to the solemn 
assurances or dexterous insinuations by which the other had 
quieted the people’s apprehensions. The men who had thus in- 
volved the state in its present embarrassments ought, he says, to 
be charged with the task of defending its conduct against those 
who questioned it. At least, it was fit that the language by 
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which they had caused so much mischief, which was not yet 
ended, should not be forgotten. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the proposed reply [to the demands 
of the ambassadors] has not been preserved ; it probably con- 
tained a manifesto which would have thrown some light on the 
history of this period. The tone of the speech leads us to sup- 
pose that it [the reply] made no material concession ; there is 
rather, as we shall see, reason to believe that it advanced some 
new claims ; yet it so far satisfied Philip and his allies as to 
avoid an open rupture.” 

Grote says (His. Gr., XI. 615, note): “Who these envoys 
were, or from whence they came, does not appear from the ora- 
tion. Libanius, in his Argument, says that they came jointly 
from Philip, from the Argeians, and from the Messenians. Dio- 
nysius Hal. (ad Ammeeum, p. 737) states that they came out of 
Peloponnesus. I cannot bring myself to believe, on the author- 
ity of Libanius, that there were any envoys present from Philip. 
The tenor of the discourse appears to contradict that supposi- 
tion.” Whiston accedes to the same opinion. Curtius (fis. 
Gr., V. 375) says: “ Macedonian envoys arrived at Athens to- 
gether with the Peloponnesian in order to support the cause of 
the latter, and at the same time to proffer complaints as to the 
uninterrupted insults heaped upon the king on the Attic orators’ 
tribune.” This last historian, however, supposes Python to have 
visited Athens somewhat later and at the head of another Mace- 
donian embassy. The data are not sufficient to settle these de- 
tails. But the authorities all agree in general in regard to the 
time, occasion, and object of this oration. 

Demosthenes was now somewhere from thirty-eight to forty 
years of age, in the full maturity of his powers, and advancing 
towards the zenith of his influence. He had recently been sent 
as ambassador to the king of Macedon. He had just returned 
from an honorable and most important embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesian states. He was already not only the most admired ora- 
tor, but the most trusted statesman of Athens. His reputation 
for patriotism and eloquence extended through all Greece, 

“Tt was long since such an assembly of the citizens had been 
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held at Athens. The city of Aristides seemed to have come to 
life again. The Peloponnesian envoys could not refrain from 
acknowledging the grandeur of the bearing of a civic community 
under such leaders ; and in so far Demosthenes actually gained 
his immediate object, that the dangerous hostilities in the penin- 
sula were appeased, and that no opportunity was given to Philip 
for intervention.” — Curtius, His. Gr., V. p. 376. 


ANALYSIS. 

A. Exordium (§§ 1-5). 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6-12). 

C. Objections, or counter-propositions stated and answered 
(13 - 19). 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirma- 
tion and warning (20-27). 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends 
(28). Omitted in the text. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28-37). 


NLOAIENS:, 


A. Exordium (1-5). 

1-5. WE HAVE HAD QUITE ENOUGH OF SPEECHES AND ARGU- 
MENTS TO PROVE THAT PHILIP HAS VIOLATED THE PEACE. WHAT 
WE NOW NEED IS WISE COUNSELS AND DEFINITE PLANS ON THE PART 
OF THE ORATORS, AND ON THE PART OF THE PEOPLE DECISION AND 
PROMPT ACTION TO CHECK HIM IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS DESIGNS. 
HITHERTO YOUR STRENGTH HAS BEEN IN ARGUMENT, PHILIP’s IN 
ACTION. IT IS NOW HIGH TIME FOR THE ASSEMBLY AND ITS AD- 
VISERS TO PREFER COUNSELS AND MEASURES THAT WILL SAVE US, 
INSTEAD OF THOSE WHICH ARE EASY AND AGREEABLE, 

1. Page 18, line 2. mpdrra kal Blaterat. mpdrreu is generic, Pid- 
ferat is specific and definitive: about the acts and aggressions of Philip 
contrary to the peace. Heslop renders: about the acts, I should say 
the aets of aggression by which Philip is infringing the peace; Whis- 
ton: Philip’s acts and attempts ; Kennedy: measures and infringe- 
ments of the peace. It is a bold and forcible, and remarkably climac- 
teric example of our orator’s fondness for pairs of kindred words. 
The peace meant is that of Philocrates, B. c. 846. — 4. p\avOparovs 
is rendered by Smead plausible; by Rehdantz, hwman; by Kennedy, 
generous ; by Heslop, sympathetic. At the highest, it is worthy of 
note, how far it falls below the lofty and universal scope which Chris- 
tianity has imparted to our word philanthropic. The word is doubt- 
less intended to express the interest and sympathy of Athens for the 
Greeks as wronged and oppressed by Philip. — datvopévous is objec- 
tive = are shown to be, or approve themselves as being ; Soxodvras is 
subjective = seem: I always observe that the speeches in our behalf 
approve themselves as just and kind, and so far as speaking is con- 
cerned all those who censwre Philip always seem to say what is proper, 
and yet nothing is produced (that is, no plan is brought forward) so to 
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speak, that ought to be and not a thing for which these speeches are 
worth hearing. —yvyvopevov, |. 6, is not equivalent to mparrdéuevoy ; 
it does not refer to action in the field ; for, as Smead remarks, De- 
mosthenes was not at this time in favor of war or belligerent meas- 
ures ; on the contrary, it was only a year or two previous that he had 
delivered his Oration de Pace, which was an argument for preserving 
the peace. But the reference, as the word and the circumstances 
both show, is to the bringing forth of counsels and measures on the 
bema ; and the complaint is that the orators only heap up invectives 
against Philip, when they should bring forward definite plans for the 
guidance of the people; in other words, the times demanded, not 
orators, but statesmen. — 6. as ros etretv limits and softens the other- 
wise too strong and absolute negation expressed by ovdé.—2. 8. els 
Tovro,..w0’, cf. els T0008’ tBpews...d07, Phil. 1. 37. — wponypéva, 
brought, lit. brought forward, as it were, to a climax or pitch of diffi- 
culty. Cf. Phil. I. 9, of mpoedjrvde doehyeias. — TH wore, lit. in 
respect to the state. Render in idiomatic English : all the affairs of 
the state. —10. paddov kal havepwrepoy, the more fully and the more 
clearly. —al...trapaBalvovra kal...émBovrevovra, both of violating 
the peace with you (Athenians) and of plotting against all the Greeks, 
or kal...xal = not only...bwt also. The emphasis is on the latter and 
the more comprehensive view. —13. xaXerdrepov. The orators only 
increase the difficulty and the perplexity unless they answer the real 
question, rd rl xpi) moveiv, WHAT IS TO BE DONE? —3S, 14. wévrtas, 
al. wdvres. If rdvres is the correct reading, it finds its syntax only 
in the jets, 1. 16, and the duets, 1. 19, which are the two parts of 
which it is the whole. If mdvras is the true reading, it is the sub- 
ject of kwrvew: and the cause of this is that when ALL ought to check 
those who seek to aggrandize themselves by deeds and by acts, Nov by 
words only. —16. ot mapidvres, lit. we who come before you, is a fre- 
quent designation of the orators. —17. Kal ypadew kal cvpBovdrevew 
are appositives of rovrwy: we orators stand aloof from these things, 
viz. moving resolutions and giving advice...but are continually re- 
hearsing, ete. That is, we are not statesmen, but mere orators. — 
18. ékxvotyres expresses the motive: through fear of incurring your 
(lit. with you) displeasure. —20. ot ka®hpevor is a designation for 
the members of the éxkAnola as sitting and hearing in opposition to 
the orators as rising (avaords, Phil. I. 1) and coming forward (apt- 
évres) to speak. Cf. De Or., 169: mas 6 SHuos dvw kaOAro, and Die. 
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Antig., art. "ExxAnota. — 20. os pev...taperketacbe, are better pre- 
pared than Philip to make fair speeches (or just arguments), and to 
understand unother when he speaks, but to prevent him from doing 
these things upon which he is now intent you are wholly inactive (take 
no steps whatever. Whiston.) 

4. P. 19, 1. 3. @& ots,«. 7.4. This clause is without a connec- 
tive, because it explains the preceding, like an appositive. The 
satire of the sentence is as keen as the logic is conclusive: you suc- 
ceed best severally in that in which you severally find your occupation 
and about which you feel an interest, viz. he in deeds and you in words. 
—€ékatépots, always of two parties, here, of course, refers to the 
Athenians and Philip. —5. 8. kal pa}...qpas, and how (that) they 
shall not proceed (cf. note on mponyméva, § 2) still further wnperceived 
by us all. — For mpoedOdvta Anoe Huds, see C. 677 f; Cu. 398, 590 ; 
G. 279, 2; H. 544, 799. —10. pyd’...Buvnodpeba, and how (that) a 
power shall not rise up against us so great that we shall be utterly un- 
able to resist it. — With péyeBos Suvdpews compare Kédd7...lepav, Ol., 
III. 25. — 14. apoatperéov is followed by a dat. of the agent (C. 458 ; 
Cu. 434; G. 188, 4; H. 600), an acc. of the object (C. 682; Cu. 
596, 2; G. 281; H. 804), and a gen. by virtue of the mpo-. 

It will be observed that this introduction is much longer than that, 
of the First Philippic or of either of the Olynthiacs. The want of 
statesmanship in the other Athenian orators and of definite plans for 
decisive action in the people was not only Demosthenes’s justification 
for his speech, but it was a vital point in regard to their counsels and 
conduct. Hence he dwells on it, and makes it at once his exordium 
and a part of his oration. 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6-12). 

6-12. PHILIP Is DOUBTLESS YOUR ENEMY, AND IS MAKING ALL 
HIS PREPARATIONS AGAINST YOU. AND WITH GOOD REASON; FOR 
HE EXPECTS TO FIND IN THE THEBANS, MESSENIANS, AND ARGIVES 
WILLING DUPES AND SELFISH TOOLS OF HIS AMBITION; BUT ALL 
YOUR ANTECEDENTS AND THE HISTORY OF YOUR ANCESTORS SHOW 
HIM THAT YOUR FRIENDSHIP CAN BE GAINED ONLY ON THE BASIS OF 
JUSTICE AND THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE GREEKS. 

6. 15. IIparov pév have no formal correlative words. The first 
question, viz. what is the real character and relation of Philip, with 
the arguments and illustrations by which the answer is supported, 
occupy the oration as far as § 28. Then follow the still more prac- 
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tical questions, what is to be done, and what answer should be re- 
turned to the ambassadors. —16. 6pav, although he sees, or while 
yet he sees. The part. is concessive. —17. pmd’...trapackevdter Sar. 
Observe the force of the middle voice and the emphasis on tyas: and 
that it is not against you that he is making all his preparations. — 
20. 80 ots = propter quas ; 8V av (1. 21) = per quas. Franke. The 
latter is the means; the former the cause or reason: by reason of 
which I have come (lit. it has come to me) to expect the contrary, and 
by which I am led to think Philip an eneniy. — 22. BéXtLvov tpoopay. 
The present expresses character or habit: to have more foresight. 
For the justice of this claim, here so modestly put forth, see Introd., 
p. 54. — édv...mpooOycere, but if they who are confident and have 
trusted him (have the more foresight), you will give your adherence to 
them. Al. mpocOjjoGe, but the construction is changed. —7. 24. éyd 
.. Aoylfopat, well, then, I reason thus. Rehdantz places a colon after 
Noylfouar. — 26. mp@tov pera thy elpyvynv. Immediately after rati- 
fying the peace (of Philocrates, 346) at Pheree he marched to Ther- 
mopyle, and, joined by the Beeotians, overran Phocis, and put an 
end to the existence of the Phocians as a nation, having excluded 
them from a share in the peace with that intention. Grote, XI. 
581, 582; Curtius, V. 329. 

P. 20, 1. 1. aés...expqoaro, what wse did he make of these successes ? 
—2. rl 84 mote, why so, pray? that is, why did he prefer to favor 
Thebes rather than Athens. Observe the rapid succession of ques- 
tions and answers. — 8. 8tv...éGerd{ev, because making his caleula- 
tions with a view to his own aggrandizement and the subjection of 
everything to his own power. —8, 6. Stu TH pév, K. T. A, that to a city 
like ours, on the one hand, and to a people of our character, he could 
offer no sufficient bribe, and he could do nothing by which you could be 
persuaded for the sake of your own separate interest to sacrifice any of 
the other Greeks to him.—10. adda kal, « 7. A., but both out of regard 
to (lit. making account of) justice and through fear of the dishonor 
attaching to the thing and in the exercise of a proper foresight (after 
TporyKet, Tpoopacbar is of course to be understood) yow will oppose 
him (for the change of construction, cf. mpocOjoecbe, § 6) if he under- 
take to pursue any such course just as much (duolws...dcmep) as if you 
happened to be at war with him. —9. 14. tos 8 OnBatovs, but the 
Thebans, on the other hand, he believed (just as the event proved), in 
return for what he was doing for them (lit. themselves, for it is repre- 
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sented from their own point of view), would allow him to manage 
everything else to swit himself. —16. ovx 8rws = ov déyw brws = 
non modo non: would not only not oppose and check. —19. rata 
tmednpds expresses the veason for the favors he is showing them: 
and now having (i. e. because he has) conceived the same opinion of the 
Messenians and the Argives he ts conferring favors on them.—20. xa’ 
tpav éyKopwoy, encomivm on you, —an unfrequent use of card (which 
with the gen. usually means against, cf. kar’ “Apyelwy, 1. 26), yet not 
without parallel. Cf. De Cor., 215. —10. 21. kékpiobe yap, for by 
these acts (of Philip) you have been adjudged to be the only people of all 
(Greece) who would not for any price. Philip’s acts were a public 
declaration of his judgment to this effect. — 24. thv eis...etvoray, 
your good-will towards the Crecks, i. e. your patriotic regard for them. 
—25. kal tatr’, x.7.d., and both these opinions, both this so favorable 
in regard to you and that so different in respect to the Argives and 
Thebes, he hus very naturally formed, not only in view of the present, 
but also when he takes the previous history of the parties into the 
account. 

11. P. 21, 1. 3. dor’...Bactre?, so that (i. e. so, provided that) 
they would submit to the king. For éore expressing a fixed condition, 
see L. & S. 1, 5; Madv. 166 b.—5. vik’, sc. before the battle of 
Platza.—6 tottwyv mpdyovos, the ancestor of these men, — this whole 
race of Macedonian kings, —a little spiteful. —6. kfjpv&, sent by 
Mardonius. The whole story, and the spirited answer of the Athen- 
ians, is given by Herodotus. VIII. 140-144. Whiston. —9. déyew 
as present denotes the process = to be telling ; eimetv as aorist empha- 
sizes the impossibility that it should ever be fully todd. —11. &oty 
yap, for really the deeds of THOSE men were too great for any one to 
speak them in words. —tort is emphatic. —tdkelvwv expresses dis- 
tinction. — s implies an ellipsis of ofrw weydda : lit. greater than so 
great as, etc. C. 711, —obs pév...trods 8€, the former...the latter. 
The Thebans joined the Persians and fought against the Greeks ; the 
Argives were neutral. Herod., VII. 150. —12. 14. t&(q, ant. to 
Kown = separately. Of. ldlas wpedelas, § 8. —12. 14. ol8ev, he knows 
in view of the above facts. — 16. wyetr’ ody, therefore he believed. — 
él rots Suxalots, lit. on the basis of the right, i. e. on condition that 
his aims are just. — 20. od yap, for it is not surely because he sees 
that they have more ships than we. — ye not only emphasizes tpinpets, 
put satirizes the absurdity of the idea. — 21. 008’...ahéotnkev, nor 
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is it because he has acquired an inland emptre and renounced that of 
the sea-coast and of the ports, and so does not seek the friendship of a 
maritime state like Athens. 

C. Objections or counter-propositions stated and answered (13-19). 

13-19. Do you sAy, HE PREFERS THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE THE- 
BANS TO OURS, BECAUSE HE REGARDS THEIR CLAIMS AS MORE JUST, 
OR BECAUSE HE WAS FORCED TO ESPOUSE THEIR CAUSE? His Con- 
DUCT IS UTTERLY INCONSISTENT WITH BOTH THESE SUPPOSITIONS. 
His WHOLE COURSE OF ACTION HAS BEEN AGAINST US. HE KNOWS 
THIS, AND HE KNOWS THAT YOU ARE AWARE OF IT. THEREFORE HE 
HATES YOU, AND COURTS LESS DISCERNING AND MORE COMPLYING 
FRIENDS. 

13. 26. "AAAG vi AU’, yes but, like Latin ast, or at enti, intro- 
duces an objection for the sake of answering it. Sometimes vi) Ala 
precedes d\\d; in other passages yap follows vh Ala. See Heslop 
in loc. — wavra...el8ds, though he (Philip) knows all this, se. your 
power and his position. 

P. 22, 1. 1. Te...agvotv, because the claims of the|Thebans are more 
just than yours. The Thebans claimed Orchomenus and Coronea in 
Beeotia. Sparta claimed Messene on the same principle as a con- 
quered dependency. But Philip assisted the independence of Mes- 
sene, and thus cut himself off from consistently supporting the claims 
of Thebes over Orchomenus and Coronea, and yet did in fact compel 
them to submit to her supremacy. It is this inconsistency which is 
asserted in the sentence, d\X\a Todrov, x. T. X., but this is just the plea 
of all others which tt is impossible for him Now to wrge, for it is utterly 
inconsistent with the course which he has just taken in regard to 
Sparta and Messene. — 5. tére...rapadovs. At the close of the 
Sacred War Philip restored to the Thebans these towns, which had 
been in the hands of the Phocians since B. ¢. 354. —14. 8. @Bracby 
is made emphatie by being placed before v}) Ala, yes, but he was 
FORCED, it may be said. —9. Tapa yvepnv limits cuveywpnoe, he 
yrelded these points contrary to his intention. —10. év péow AyOels, 
because he was surrounded by. —11. Kades is often simply well, 
very well, sehr wohl. Were it is manifestly ironical. Whiston ren- 
ders it good! Heslop, admirable! Kennedy, eacellent /—11. ovxoty 
gaol piv, so then they say, do they, that he is going to be suspicious 
towards the Thebans !—13. ’EXdteav. Elatea was the metropolis 
of Phocis on the frontier of Locris. It was seventy-eight miles from 
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Athens, and commanded the approach from Macedonia and Thessaly to 
Beeotia and thus to Attica. Hence the alarm at Athens when, shortly 
before the battle at Cheeronea, news came that Philip had seized Ela- 
tea, and which our orator describes so graphically, De Cor., § 169, seq. 
The Thessalians led a detachment of Persians through Elatea, when 
they invaded Greece. The walls of the city were dismantled at the 
close of the Phocian War, and the rebuilding of them would be 
regarded as friendly to the Phocians and unfriendly to the Thebans. 
—15. 14. © 8 ratra, k. rT. X., yes, (6, lit. but; it is corrective of 
pact wév = this is not mere hearsay, it is matter of fact), yes, but 
these things he is GOING to do and he wiu be corne to do (that is, he 
never will do them), but he is not GOING to join with the Messenians 
and the Argives against the Lacedemonians, nay, he is actwally (kat) 
sending in mercenaries, etc. —18. tods pty dvtas, he is for overthrow- 
ing the Lacedceemonians, the certain (robs dvras) enemies of the Thebans, 
(this does not look like mistrusting the Thebans!) and is he now for 
saving the Phocians, the very people whom he himself recently de- 
stroyed ? The inconsistency is too palpable. The Thebans have just 
destroyed Phocis ; will he now rebuild it in opposition to Thebes, 
and that too at the very moment when he is seeking to overthrow 
the Lacedemonians, who are the confessed enemies of the Thebans 
and friends of the Phocians! The inconsistency is more definitely 
pointed out in the next section. —16. 21. kal tls, pray who can 
believe this ?— éyd pév, k. 7. d., for L for my part do not think that 
Philip, if he either had been forced to act contrary to his will (&xwv 
here = mapa yrduny, 1. 9) before (sc. when he was acting with the 
Thebans against Phocis), or if he was now giving up the Thebans, — 
25. kaketva, the same as Ta mpdra, |. 22. —26. ék = from, i. e. in 
view of, or, as an inference from: from his whole conduct it is plain, 
af one looks at it in the right light, that he is busily arranging (con- 
zocting, Heslop) everything against our state. 

17. P. 23,1. 1. kal totr’...cupBatve, and this befalls him now at 
least sure enough by a kind of necessity. — viv ye 8% is opposed to the 
alleged compulsion of his previows conduct (éBidcOn, § 14). —8. dp- 
ye, k. T. ., explanatory of AoylferHe, hence without a connective. 
See note § 4. —rotrov is gen. of respect: in regard to this. —4. &.- 
«et continues the explanation. With moddv #5n xpdvov it includes 
the past with the present : he has been wronging you for a long time 
now and is still doing it. —5. ois yap otowy, for it is by holding what 
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is really yours that he has secwred all the rest. ols is dat. by attrac- 
tion to rov’rows, which is dat. of means. —18. 11. 8tkalws av...picety, 
you would justly hate him. Heslop encloses dy in brackets, and 
Schaefer says, delenda est. Many editors read, voul for. — rapdguv- 
tat, Anglice, exasperated. —13. moinoas is opposed to reicecGar, and 
Tt may well be understood with it, by doing something first = by strik- 
ing the first blow. —18. éyptyyopev...Qepamevet, Observe the vivid- 
ness of the asyndeton: he is awake, he is on the alert, he courts agatist 
our city. Rehdantz compares the German: Alles rennet, rettet, 
fliichtet. — ért rq wéde can be taken either with épéornxev (Franke, 
Kennedy) or with @eparever (Reiske, Dindorf, Whiston, Heslop, 
Rehdantz). —19. 16. ods...mpodperSat, who, by reason of their cu- 
pidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present state of things, while 
at the same time (uwev...6€) through dulness of understanding they will 
not foresee any of the consequences. —oKardryra, lit. lefthandedness. 
Whiston renders it obliqwity ; Rehdantz, Thorheit.. — 18. katrov... 
petplws, yet surely men even of moderate intelligence. — 20. Epory’... 
cvvéBy, L had occasion to speak of, sc. in the embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesus. See Introduction, p. 92; De Cor., 79; Grote, XI. 614. 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirmation 
and warning (20-27). 

20-27. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE OLYN- 
THIANS AND THE THESSALIANS, WHOM HE BLINDED BY GIFTS ONLY 
TO DESTROY OR ENSLAVE THEM. AVOID TOO CLOSE CONNECTIONS 
WITH DESpoTs. MISTRUST ALL KINGS AS THE NATURAL AND NECES- 
SARY ENEMIES OF REPUBLICS. 

20. This indirect way of warning his countrymen by a repetition 
of what the orator said originally to another people has been a fayor- 
ite example with rhetoricians of the figure called apostrophe or aver- 
sto. See Aquila Rom. De Fig., c. 9, quoted by Rehdantz.—23. Tlas 
. Svoxepds, with what venation. — 24. aKovew...et...déyot, used to 
hear whenever any one said anything, or would hear if any one said 
anything. —aKovev = dxovoev dv, only somewhat more positive. 
The condition (ed...déyor) and the conclusion (dxovew) both express 
repeated action. —25. kat’...xpdvovs, during those times. —6r’ ...adter, 
when he proposed to give up Anthemus to them. This was in B. ¢. 
358-357. The district of Anthemus lay between Olynthus and 
Therma, afterwards Thessalonica (Grote, XI. 334). Whiston. Liba- 
nius calls it rd r&v rahaurdpwv ’OuvOlwy. 


= 
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P. 24,1. 1. kal rhy pév, k. 7. X., and took upon himself the enmity 
with us = our enmity. Al. duds (Heslop) ; but most of the editions 


have 7uas, which is required in a speech to the Messenians: ws Athe- 


nians. — avypyro...@6.86xe. The plup. follows the imp. to express 
the consequences which he had thereby browght upon himself: lit. 
and had thereby taken upon himself, ete. —4. Néyovros dv. éyovros 
denotes the condition = ef ris é\eyev, and dy goes with micredoa to 
express the conclusion : or would have believed it if any one had told 
them. — 6. wédvv, sc. xpdvor, in reality it was for all time, as Wolf 
remarks ; but that was more than Demosthenes knew. —8. mpo8o0év- 
tes,k.t-A. The bribery and treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates, 
citizens of Olynthus (hence ta dddpAwyv), is often alluded to by De- 
mosthenes. See De Cor., § 48 and note there. —10. abrat Nay, these 
too close connections. lav used as an adj. after aira:, as it often is 
and any adverb may be after an article. In language and in senti- 
ment this gnome of the Athenian orator reminds us of the advice of 
Washington to his countrymen to avoid ‘‘entangling alliances” 
with European powers. — 22. 11. tl 8 ot Oerradol, and what the 
Thessalians ? i. e. what did they expect? mpocedoxwv is to be sup- 
plied, as is shown by the preceding and following context; see 
mpocdoxav, 1. 3 above and |. 13 below. —12. tods tupdvvovs, the 
hereditary despots of Phere in Magnesia. — Nixavav, Nicvea, a for- 
tress which commanded the pass of Thermopyle, was in the posses- 
sion of the Phocians till it came into the hands of Philip about B. o. 
346, and soon after the close of the Sacred War (B. ©. 352) it was 
transferred to the Thessalians. Magnesia, a narrow strip of Thessaly 
between the mouth of the Peneus and the Pagaseean Bay (see Intr. 
to Phil. I. p. 51) was restored to the Thessalians by Philip about 
the same time. —13. mpoo8okav...atrots, do you think they expected 
that the decemvirate now established would exist among them? In 
Phil. W111. 26, Philip is said to have established tetrarchies (not 
decarchies) in Thessaly. But the discrepancy is only apparent. He 
seems at the same time to have availed himself of the old division of 
the country into four districts (Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, 
and Histizotis), and revived the distinction of tetrarchies. But in 
each of these tetrarchies, or over the country as a whole (it is not 
agreed which), he also established a decemvirate, that is, a despotic 
or oligarchic government administered by ten men, Whiston well 
remarks that the Lacedemonians had been in the habit of appointing 
5* 
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decemvirates in towns which they wished to keep under their con- 
trol, and the unpopularity of these bodies in the Peloponnesus would 
naturally excite a prejudice against the supposed author of such in- 
stitutions elsewhere. It was therefore a good argumentum ad invi- 
diam against Philip with the Messenians. — 15. mvdalay, strictly 
the autumn meeting of the Amphictyonic council at Thermopyle, 
and then generally that council itself, or the right of sending depu- 
ties to it. The Phocians had deprived the Thessalians of member- 
ship in the Amphictyonic council, and Philip restored it to them 
(dodévra). — 23, 17. tpets 8€ = so you; thus the orator empha- 
sizes the lesson which the Messenians should learn from the experience 
of the Olynthians and Thessalians. They were now experiencing the 
favors of Philip as those nations had done: pray that you may not 
experience at length his deception and treachery as they did. — pév 
and 8€ put in emphatic contrast the two parts of this experience. — 
amevxerOe = Lat. deprecate. — 4Sn...18etv Heslop renders, awake to 
see; Whiston, sce at last. — 24, 25. mpooSetrar, besides (arpoc-) bes 
ing merely mechanical (yetporotnra) they also require the expenditure 
of money. — tv 8€ tr, k. tT. A., but one common safeguard the nature 
(instinct, Whiston) of sensible men possesses in itself, — that does not 
require to be manufactured, nor to be bought with money, — such is 
the contrast suggested by pév, 1. 24, and dé, 1. 25. — te = of a cer- 
tain sort, indefinite here, but explained farther on. 

P. 25, 1. 1. wdHBeot = rodirelars, republics. —2. &morta. Com- 


pare O/., I. 5: dmriorov rais rodirelacs } Tupavvis, and also the maxim 
of the founders of our republic : ‘*The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” —tavtTys avréxer Oe, hold on to this against every assault (dv7-). 
— 3. odStv pt, x. tT. A., idem quod od wh dewdy re waOyre. Franke: 
af you continue (subj. pres.) Co cherish this, you can be exposed to no 
danger. —5, Kal tas mpoonyoplas, not only its principles, but also 
(or even) its titles, or in more idiomatic English, zs very titles. This 
speech at Messene was well worthy to be repeated in Athens, and is 
equally deserving of remembrance and observance in modern times. 
— 26. 10. dkotcavres is concessive and éketvor is in emphatic con- 
trast with ters, 1. 17: Those people, although they heard these words 
and applauded the sentiments loudly and long (imperf. part.), and 
although they heard many other speeches from the ambassadors both in 
my presence and again after my departure to other cities, none the 
more for all that, as it appears, will they shun the friendship of Philip, 
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nor his promises...but you, ete. —16. T@ Noyropa, in their reason, or 
better judgment. —27, 17. ot kal ovviévtes, who both understand your- 
selves. By this compliment he gilds the bitter pill of reproof and 
warning. —18. tov AeydvTwv...qpav, gen. of source after dxovorres, 
which is also followed by its direct object in the succeeding clauses : 
and hear from us orators that you wre plotted against. —19. tepvoror- 
xtter8e. See note on Phil. I. 9.—ék rod...bopelvavtes, in conse- 
quence of doing NOTHING now, you will, before you are aware, as it 
seems to me, have to endure EVERYTHING, that is, the very worst. 
Rehdantz follows = in reading éore instead of éx rod, and Kennedy 
renders: you, I fear, to escape present exertion, will come to rwin, ere 
you are aware, —% wapavtty’ nSovn, the pleasure of the moment. — 
708" vortepoy, at some future diy. 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends (28). 

28. YoU SHOULD DELIBERATE BY YOURSELVES HEREAFTER ON 
THE COURSE OF ACTION WHICH IT BEHOOVES YOU TO ADOPT. I WILL 
NOW TELL YOU WHAT ANSWER YOU OUGHT TO RETURN BY THE AM- 
BASSADORS. 

28. 25. torepov, after the ambassadors have returned home. — 
& 8. .afyndiopévor, lit. what answer having now returned (i. e. by 
returning what answer) you would have voted as you ought = what 
answer you ought to vote. — amroxpwapevor denotes the manner or the 
condition, and ay etn’ éWndiopévor the conclusion. Here, doubtless, 
the orator submitted a form of answer, a written document, which 
is not only not preserved, but the MSS. do not even indicate the 
place for it, although many of the editions have inserted its title, 
viz. AILOKPIZI>. See notes on IOPOYT ’AILOAEIZI®, Phil. 1. 30. 
We cannot but wish with Thirlwall that the answer had been pre- 
served. See Introd., p. 95. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28-37). 

28-37. JUSTICE WOULD REQUIRE YOU TO SUMMON BEFORE YOU 
THOSE AMBASSADORS WHO BROUGHT YOU SUCH FALSE AND FLATTER- 
ING REPORTS OF PHILIP, AND ALSO THE MEN WHO, AFTER THE RATI- 
FICATION OF THE PEACE, RIDICULED ME FOR MY GLOOMY FOREBOD- 
INGS, AND LET THEM FURNISH YOU THE ANSWER WHICH Is DE- 
MANDED BY THIS EMERGENCY OF THEIR OWN CREATION. AND WHEN 
THOSE FOREBODINGS OF MINE PROVE TRUR, AS I FRAR THEY SOON 
WILL, VISIT YOUR RESENTMENT ON THEM, NOT ON ME. MAY THE 
GODS AVERT SUCH CALAMITIES, ALTHOUGH THESE CORRUPT MEN 
THEREBY ESCAPE THEIR JUST DESERTS. 
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28. 26. Av pév odv Slkaroy, it were just now, in the first place, to 
summon, etc., although you have not done so, nor do I expect you 
to do it now. The form implies that the thing was not done which 
it would have been right to do. jév = in the first place, is correlative 
to mddw, p. 26, 1. 6 = then again. —27. tods éveykdvtas, Neoptole- 
mus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon are named repeatedly in De Fals. 
Leg. —tas twocxéoas. Cf. § 23; De Fals. Leg., 41. — kadety, se. 
in order to furnish the answer demanded by the present state of 
things and for which they are responsible. 

29, P. 26, 1. 2. od7 Av...qodepotvres, and I know that you would 
not have ceased to carry on the war, i. e. you would not have agreed 
to the peace of Philocrates. The construction of the sentence is just 
the same as if ofS’ é7e were not used ; in other words, of’ 8re is used 
quite like an adverb = certainly. C. 717 b; H. 868; Mady. 193 r. 
—6. Kal mddw...Kadretv, yes and then again (it were right) (jv dixacoy, 
p. 25, 1. 26) to swmmon another class. — ye = yes. — wadu, correla- 
tive to nev, p. 26, 1. 6.—érépovs, one of two, and being in the plural, 
one of two classes. The reference is to Philocrates and Aschines, 
who were members with Demosthenes of the second embassy speci- 
fied below, 1. 8. — rods agrees with Aéyorras, 1. 10. The skeleton of 
the sentence is this: those who when I...was forewarning and protest- 
ing...said that I, ete. —7. yeyovulas...elpqyns, after the conclusion 
of the peace. — Ths torépas...mperBelas, the second embassy, viz. that 
Sor the ratification of the peace ; the first being for the negotiation of 
it, and Demosthenes being a member of both. — v8wp mlyev denotes 
cause, — being a water-drinker. See De Fals. Legat., 355, 25 
where Demosthenes reports Philocrates as saying sareastically ; no 
wonder that Demosthenes and I do not think alike, for he drinks 
water, while I drink wine. It was a standing joke at Athens, that 
other men spoke by water (alluding to the clepsydra, or water-clock, 
which measured the speaker's time), but Demosthenes composed by 
water. — elkdtws, of cowrse, —12. ela. A marked instance of that 
singular mixture of direct and indirect quotation which the flexibil- 
ity of the Greek language admits in so many different forms. — tts 
= a sort of. —18. éav mapérOy, if he should pass the straits of Ther- 
mopylx, that pass being so important and so familiar as not to require 
specification, —14, peév...8€ These particles mark the contrast be- 
tween Oceomids kal Mdaratds and OnBalous ; instead of subjecting those 
Bootian cities to Thebes, Hschines assures them that he would fortify 
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Thespie and Phatew, on the one hand, and, on the other, put a stop to 
the insolence of the Thebans. Those cities were as friendly to Athens 
as they were hostile to the Thebans, who, in 374 B. c., had destroyed 
the towns and dispersed the inhabitants. The best commentary on 
this passage is contained in De Fals. Leg., 112: ‘*For this man 
(schines) said that he (Philip) would fortify Thespie and Plates, 
and so far from destroying the Phocians he would humble the pride 
of the Thebans ; whereas in fact he has made the Thebans more pow- 
erful than they should be, and utterly destroyed the Phocians, and 
he has not fortified Thespize and Plate, but has proceeded still fur- 
ther to enslave Orchomenus and Coronea (other Beeotian cities). — 
Xeppdvycov...Sropige, wand will at his own expense dig a trench across 
the Chersonese, making it an island, and thus protecting it against 
the Thracians. The distance was only four or five miles. The reader 
is familiar with the interest of Athens in the Chersonese, which was 
an ancient Athenian possession. —16. Qpwmdyv. Oropus, a fortified 
town near the northern coast of Attica, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Thebans, B. c. 366, would be highly acceptable to the 
Athenians, and together with Eubcea it would be an equivalent for 
Amphipolis, which they so much valued. Cf. Grote, XI. 573. — 
18. ot8’ 87. See note above, 1. 3. —19. Sevol This word is used 
in Greek to express almost anything that is remarkable. Kennedy 
and Heslop here render it famouws.—31. 19. kal...atoxvorov,k, T. d., 
and, what is most disgraceful of all, in your confidence, you voted that 
this same peace should extend also to your posterity. Smead renders pos 
tas é\ridas, in regard to their hopes, sc. of their posterity, and adds 
this comment, which is very just, whatever be the rendering of these 
difficult words: ‘‘ Philip now had possession of many places hereto- 
fore belonging to the Athenians, and as it was expressly stipulated 
in the treaty that each should keep what he had and the same obli- 
gations extended to their children, it was virtually cutting off all 
hope of the future recovery of these places.” Cf. Grote, XI. 575, — 
22. ottw...bmHxOnTE, so perfectly were you led away. —32. 25, odx 
tv’...Purlamov, not that by falling into invective Iimay provoke retalia- 
tion upon myself before you, and afford my old adversaries a new pre- 
text for getting something more from Philip. So Whiston, and sub- 
stantially Kennedy, Heslop, and others. Schaefer, Westermann, and 
Rehdantz make \éyov morjow = Adyou TUxw, and render: that I may 
get an equal hearing before you ; but this does not seem to be justi; 
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fied by usage. oujow seems to be used here in its proper sense of 
make, i. e. cwuse, or bring upon, lit. make for myself, 1. e. bring upon 
myself in like manner speech (abuse) before you. 

P. 27, 1. 2. &s &ddAas, lit. quite otherwise, sc. than should be = 
to no purpose. — 33. 4. Kal otxl, kK. Tt. X., and I could wish indeed 
that my conjectures may prove false ; literally and in the Greek order: 
by no means would I desire to be conjecturing rightly. —8. é tpas 
éorly, are directed against you. —Tod Setvos. Cf. Phil. I. 46; Ol. 
II. 31. It is gen. of source after dxov’7n#: hear from me nor from 
some one else. — 34. 10. hoPotpar 8H, k. tT. X., J fear then that, as 
your ambassadors have concealed the purposes for which they know in 
their own consciences that they have been bribed, they who try to repair 
what these men have lost may chance to fall under your resentment. 
— ois treipwpévors, dat. of the agent with cuu87.—14. os ta oddG, 
generally. — évlovs, some people, meaning, of course, the Athenians 
themselves. — 35. 16. éws.. mpdypata, while therefore the thing is 
in the future and in embryo. Cf. De Cor., 62: Tod Puvouévou kal cum- 
orauévov kakod. —19,. tls...mpoérBar, who it was that persuaded you 
to abandon the Phocians and Thermopyle. The storm is already 
gathering which is to burst upon Aschines in the Oration on the 
Crown. Cf. De Cor., 35. Observe the emphatic separation of ®w- 
xéas from IIv\as. — 20. dv katactds...Kbptos, by making himself 
master of which, the part. denoting means, and kvpios being predicate 
after it. —25. Auvmhoea pev...yéyove 8 The emphasis is on the 
time: the distress (of the war that is sure to invade Attica) will befall 
indeed (in the future) when it comes, but it has already begun (in its 
origin and source) — 7% began on that day, sc. when Aischines deceived 
you by those false representations. 

36. P. 28, 1. 1. otre yap...Paxéas, for he would neither have con- 
quered at sea, surely, and so would never have come to Attica with a 
fleet, nor would have marched with a land force past Thermopyle and 
Phocis. —kpathoas and BaSltwv express two different ways or means 
of coming to Attica ; in English we overlook the logical relation and 
simply state the facts; in other words, we use verbs where the 
Greek uses participles. The use of the people for the country (Sw- 
xéas instead of Pwxlda) is frequent in Greek. — 5. év dpolw modénw 
BU bv, on a war Like that on account of which. — 37. 6. as tropvi- 
oat, for the purpose of admonition. ws denotes the purpose more 
definitely. C. 671e; G. 266, N. 1; Madv. 151. —7. ds...Oeol, but 
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that it should be exactly verified, avert it, all ye gods. Compare the 
conclusion of the First Philippic and the First and Third Olynthiacs, 
all of which end with a prayer, and especially that of the De Corona, 
which ends with a deprecation, in which, somewhat as here, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the enemies of the country and the 
public welfare. : 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue third Philippic, or, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ad 
Amm. 10) reckons it, the tenth Harangue against Philip, was 
delivered B. c. 341.* There is therefore an interval of only 
about two years between it and the second Philippic (B. o. 344 — 
343). To this period belong the speeches De Haloneso (B. c. 
343), which is now generally ascribed to Hegesippus, although 
Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered an oration on the 
same subject which is lost ; the Orations of Demosthenes and 
AKschines De Falsa Legatione (3843), which however were not 
spoken, but published as appeals to the people and are chiefly 
valuable as abounding in facts (or fictions) as the materials of 
history ; and the Oration De Chersoneso (3842), which, both in 
time and occasion, was closely connected with the third Philip- 
pic. Meanwhile Philip has taken Halonesus (a small island off 
the coast of Magnesia belonging to Athens), has made an un- 
successful attempt on Megara (defeated by the Athenians under 
Phocion), has invaded Epirus and annexed a portion of it to the 
dominions of his brother-in-law Alexander, but has been obliged 
to withdraw before an Athenian force sent to Ambracia and a 
league formed against him by the Athenian ambassadors Demos- 
thenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus ; has established the tyrants 
Philistides and Clitarchus in Oreus and Eretria, cities of Eubaa ; 
has driven Cersobleptes from his kingdom, and advanced far in 
conquest of Thrace ; and he is now engaged in a hot dispute 
with Athens, occasioned by actual conflicts between his troops 


* Heslop and Smead say, B. c. 342. But the more and better authorities 
(Grote, Thirlwall, Curtius, Franke, Whiston, Rehdantz) have it B.c. 341. 
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sent for the defence of Cardia and the Athenian forces sent 
under Diopeithes for the protection of the Chersonesus. 

The peninsula known as the Thracian Chersonesus, stretching 
along the coast of the Hellespont (the modern Dardanelles) for 
a distance of fifty miles, so fertile and so highly cultivated in 
the heroic age that it is said by Thucydides (I. 11) to have fur- 
nished maintenance to the Grecian army during the siege of 
Troy, colonized in the time of the Pisistratidee by Athenians un- 
der the older and the younger Miltiades (afterwards the conqueror 
at Marathon), recovered from the dominion of the Persians 
by Cimon, Miltiades’ son, re-enforced by Pericles with a more 
numerous colony, and protected against the Thracians by fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments across the isthmus, — this peninsula, 
thus dear to the hearts of the Athenian people by the ties of 
kindred and by association with the great men and great events 
of their early history, was of inestimable value to them materi- 
ally and politically as commanding the straits on which Athens 
and the greater part of Greece depended for their main supply 
of corn, and also as guarding the approach to those Greek cities 
on the Hellespont (Selymbria, Perinthus, Byzantium, etc.), 
towards which, together with the Chersonesus, Philip was now 
looking with covetous eyes and advancing with stealthy but 
steady footsteps. While Athens sent Diopeithes with a body of 
mercenaries to protect her settlers and her possessions in this 
peninsula, Philip had taken under his protection Cardia, a city 
situated within the peninsula near the isthinus, which was 
unfriendly to Athens and which not only claimed to be inde- 
pendent, but was admitted by A®schines and the Athenian 
envoys as an ally of Philip to take part in the ratification 
of the peace of Philocrates. Under such circumstances, with 
hostile feelings and conflicting claims, conflict of forces was 
inevitable. The Macedonian troops on the one hand overran 
more or less of the Chersonese, and on the other Diopeithes 
made excursions out of the peninsula, and invaded portions 
of Thrace which were subject to Philip. Philip sent letters 
of complaint and remonstrance to Athens. His partisans there 
loudly demanded the recall and punishment of Diopeithes, A 
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strong feeling was raised against him, and it seemed for a time 
as if the Athenians would yield to the demands of Philip, until 
Demosthenes rose and by one of his most convincing and per- 
suasive speeches, that On the Chersonesus, turned the tide in 
the opposite direction. In this speech he shows that the real 
question was not the guilt or innocence of Diopeithes, but wheth- 
er Athens or Philip should possess the Chersonese and com- 
mand the Hellespont, and urges the people, instead of recalling 
and punishing their general, to reinforce him, vote a war-tax, 
raise an army, and send ambassadors to the other Greeks to 
awaken them to a sense of the common danger and unite them 
against the common enemy. ‘This speech produced the desired 
effect. Diopeithes retained his command, and continued to 
withstand the advance of Philip. And a few weeks later (so 
Curtius puts it ; Kennedy says, three months ; it is impossible 
to determine the interval between the two orations), moved per- 
haps by an embassy from the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
(§ 73), Demosthenes followed up this speech by his third Phi- 
lippic, in which he repeats his arguments and appeals, denounces 
Philip with still greater boldness and vehemence as the irrec- 
oncilable enemy of Athens and all Greece, demonstrates be- 
yond dispute the justice of the charge by reviewing the history 
of his ceaseless encroachments, declares that the question of 
peace or war is no longer at their disposal, but the war is 
already begun, hurls his thunderbolts at the traitors and hire- 
lings who have too long blinded the eyes of the people to his 
ambitious designs, and are ready to sell to him the liberties 
of their country, and summons them, in the role and spirit of 
their illustrious ancestors, to organize and lead Greeks, yes 
and barbarians, in a common, open, and determined resistance 
against the common enemy of liberty and of mankind. It is 
one of the clearest and strongest arguments and at the same 
time one of the most earnest and impassioned appeals among all 
the speeches of the great Athenian orator. Nor was it spoken 
in vain. Convinced and persuaded by it and animated with the 
spirit of its author, the Athenians now acted with a vigor worthy 
of their sires, expelled the tyrants whom Philip had established 
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in the cities of Eubcea, sent a fleet to relieve Byzantium and the 
other cities on the Hellespont, and, for the time, completely. baf- 
fled the plans of the Macedonian king. It was now, for the 
first time, that Demosthenes succeeded in inducing the peo- 
ple to restore the theoric fund to its original military use. 
Moreover, by his trierarchic law he distributed more equita- 
bly the military and naval taxes (De Cor. 104-106), and thus 
imparted new energy and efficiency to the naval power of 
the state. At the same time he went as envoy to Eubcea, to 
the Chersonese and to Byzantium, as he had before been to the 
Peloponnesus, to Ambracia, to Corcyra, Illyria, and Thessaly, 
everywhere reconciling Grecian cities and states among them- 
selves and uniting them against Philip (De Cor. 87-89). In 
short, Demosthenes was the moving spirit of all the energetic 
measures of this interesting period in Athenian history. And 
his influence with his countrymen continued to be in the as- 
cendency until, two or three years later (B. Cc. 338), he roused 
and rallied Athenians and Thebans to the final glorious though 
unsuccessful struggle in the fatal battle at Cheeronea. 

This was the last, the longest, and the greatest of all the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes that were specially directed against Philip. 
Dionysius calls it the greatest of the Philippics (év r7 peyiory ray 
kata Bidinmov xatnyopiav, De Thucyd. V1. 947). Curtius (V. 394) 
speaks of it as the most powerful and the most successful of all 
the popular orations of Demosthenes. And ancient and modern 
critics have generally agreed in this opinion. 

Two editions of this oration have come down to us. One of 
these is contained in the Paris Codex 3,* wherein many sen- 
tences are omitted, which, however, are added in the margin by 
a later hand. The fuller edition is preserved in the other MSS., 
except one or two which want the additions or have them in 
the margin. In the abbreviated form of = the oration is for the 
most part intelligible and complete. At the same time the 
additions in the other MSS. are generally congruous and written 
in the style and spirit of Demosthenes. Various conjectures 


* Cited as S by some editors. This MS. is usually remarkable for its brevity ; 
and the difference is especially marked in the third Philippic. 
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have been made in explanation, one of which is, that the oration 
was delivered in the shorter form, and the orator himself after- 
wards revised it and made the additions, in other words, we 
have the rare and interesting phenomenon of an oration of De- 
mosthenes in an earlier and a later edition. When or how the 
variations arose, we have not the means to determine. Readers 
wanting further information on the subject must consult the 
commentators, e.g. Bekker, Smead, Whiston, ete. 


ANALYSIS. 

A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, 
namely, the increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and 
its cause, namely, the desire of the people to be flattered, and 
their unwillineness to hear the truth (§{ 1-5). 

B. Preliminary question: Is Philip at peace or at war with 
Athens? The latter proved by a review of his acts (6 — 20). 

C. The main question, not the safety of Chersonesus or 
Byzantium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35). 

D. The root of the mischief or danger is in the degeneracy 
and corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 — 46). 

E. The complete revolution in the mode of carrying on war, 
introduced by Philip, necessitates corresponding changes on our 
part (47 - 52). 

F. The necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings of 
Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53 — 62). 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the neces- 
sity of immediate, united, vigorous action (63 — 76). 
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A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, viz. the 
increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and its cause, viz. the 
desire of the people to be flattered, and their unwillingness to hear 
the truth (1-5). 

§§ 1-5. AFTER ALL THE SPEECHES THAT WE HAVE HEARD ABOUT 
CHASTISING PHILIP, AFFAIRS COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN WORSE IF 
SPEAKERS AND HEARERS HAD CONSPIRED TOGETHER TO RUIN THE 
STATE. YOU HAVE TO BLAME FOR THIS YOUR ORATORS, WHO SPEAK 
ONLY TO PLEASE YOU, AND YOURSELVES, WHO WISH TO BE FLAT- 
TERED, AND ARE NOT WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH. GIVE TO ME 
THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN PUBLIO AFFAIRS WHICH IN OTHER MAT- 
TERS YOU EXTEND TO FOREIGNERS AND EVEN SLAVES, AND IT IS NOT 
YET TOO LATE TO REPAIR THESE EVILS. 

1. Page 29, line 1. The exordium of the third Philippic bears a 
general resemblance to that of the second, but it is more earnest, 
more direct and outspoken, and more severe both on other orators 
and on the people. 2. d6Atyou Setv = almost. C. 665; G. 172, N. 2; 
H. 575; Lex. s. v. Render: in almost every assembly. — wep ov = 
tept rovrwy &. dv is gen. by attraction ; otherwise it would be in the 
acc. with dpuas after ddccet.— 3, thv elphyny, the peace of Philocrates 
(B. c. 346), which was so notorious that specification was needless. — 
4. ot8’ 8rt = surely, or I am sure. See note, Phil. II, 29. — 
trnypéva. Compare mponyuéva in a similar connection, Phil. II. 2. 
But trnypueva properly signifies, led away wnder evil influences. Cf. 
Phil. 11. 31: barnxOnre. — trnypéva kal mpoepéva, may be rendered, 
brought by neglect and corrupt inflwences, not mere inadvertence, as 
the commentators generally have it. See Lex. s. v. — els To08’...6pa 
introduces the conclusion of the long condition or concession which 
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is expressed by the circumstantial participles yeyvouévwr, 1. 1, and 
gyodvrwy, 1. 5: although (or while) many speeches ure being made... 
and although all would say...yet I see all your affairs brought...into 
such a state that, etc. —9. et kal déyev. This explains, or rather 
is the thing which he fears may be slanderous yet true, and hence, 
like an object or an appositive, it has no connective. —12. otk Gv... 
StareOHvar, J do not think they could have been in a worse sitwation 
than they now are. —2. 14. mapa = from. Cf. note, Phil. I. 11; 
dud, 1. 16 = through. —15. ebpnoere...mpoatpovpévous, you will find 
(that things have come into this state) through the influence of those 
who prefer to please you (court your favor) rather than to give you the 
best advice. —17. tives pév, e. g. Eubulus and the party in power ; 
érepo., the opposition. —18. év ots...pvddtrovres, seeking to main- 
tain a state of things in which they themselves enjoy reputation and 
possess power. — 20. Tovs éml...dvras, those who preside over public 
affairs; the same with rwés above. —21. od8tv...dmws BovAeTat, labor 
only to make the state punish its own citizens (lit. itself take satisfac- 
tion of itself) and be wholly engrossed with this, while (= and so) 
Philip shall be at liberty to say and do whatever he pleases. 

3. P. 30, 1. 8. moAuretat = rorirevuara, politics of this kind are 
common among you (lit. customary to you). —7. 8, thus, se. as 
follows, explained in the next sentence, which therefore has no con- 
nective. — jpets, emphatic and distinctive: yow the people of Athens. 
So also map wutv, 1. 10. — él piv trav dddAwv, on all other subjects ex- 
cept public affairs; opposed to éx dé rod cuuBovdévew, 1. 12: but from 
the counsels of state you have utterly banished it. Cf. Ol., III. 32. — 
SovAo1s = slaves, servants in general. — olkéras = domestics, house- 
servants. —4, 13. 0’ bpiv, x. tT. A. so then you (still emphatic) have 
experienced the consequences of this, viz. that ir your popular assem- 
blies you give yourselves airs (lit. luxuriate) and are flattered at hearing 
nothing but what is pleasant (everything to please you) while in your 
affairs and circumstances you are already in the eatremest peril. 
This passage is repeated almost verbatim from De Chers., 34. — 
19. &rousos. The subject and the copula are to be supplied from 
ovx éxw re Néyw in the antithesis, the two clauses being closely linked 
together by uév and dé. —5, 24. 1d yxelpiorov...BeAtiw. This pas- 
sage also (as far as p. 31, 1. 2) is repeated from Phil. I. 2, where see 
notes. The great Attic orator is as little afraid to repeat himself in 
different orations as the great epic poet was to repeat the same lines 
in successive books. 
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P. 31, 1. 3. viv 8é,«.7.., but now it is your sloth and indifference 
which Philip has conquered, but the state he has not conquered ; you 
have not been worsted, nay, you have not even moved, not even entered 
the field. Others render xexivnaée, bestirred yourselves, and others still 
make it passive, and render: you have not even been moved from your 
place. 

B. Preliminary question: Is Philip at peace or at war with Athens? 
The latter proved by a review of his acts (6-20). 

6-20. SoME OF YOUR ORATORS TELL YOU THAT SOME OF US ARE 
CAUSING WAR. IF IT IS IN OUR POWER TO MAINTAIN PEACH, I say, 
MAINTAIN IT. BUT IS THAT PEACE WHICH IS ALL ON OUR SIDE, 
WHILE HE CARRIES ON WAR AGAINST US? Is PEACE TO BE JUDGED 
OF BY WORDS AND NOT BY DEEDS? HE WOULD NEVER DECLARE 
WAR AGAINST US THOUGH HE WERE MARCHING TO THE PIRm@US, ANY 
MORE THAN HE DECLARED WAR AGAINST OLYNTHUS AND PHOCIS 
TILL HE HAD DESTROYED THEM. EVER SINCE THE RATIFICATION OF 
THE PEACE HE HAS BEEN MAKING WAR UPON YOU BY HIS INVASION 
OF THE CHERSONESE, BY HIS ATTEMPT ON MEGARA, BY ESTABLISH- 
ING DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS IN EuB@A, BY HIS PRESENT ADVANCE 
INTO THRACE, BY HIS INTRIGUES IN THE PELOPONNESUS, AND BY 
THE WHOLE COURSE OF HIS OPERATIONS WITH HIS ARMIES. 

6. This section and the following are omitted in the text of 2, but 
inserted in the margin. —10. éwo. Cf. Phil. Il. 34, and note 
there. — dore...kaTadkapBdavovtos...avéxerOar, that at the very time 
when he is capturing cities...they allow certain persons to say...that 
it is some of us who wre causing the war. —15. BropPoic bat, to set 
ourselves right in regard to this. —'T. 16. as &pvvotpeba is the ob- 
ject of ypdwWas kal cupBourevoas, for there is reason to fear that some 
time any one who has moved and advised a method of defence (lit. how 
we shall defend ourselves) may full under the charge of having caused 
the war. The Greek prefers such concrete forms of expression. — 
19. 8ropltopar, define, determine, the original meaning of the Greek, 
as of these English words, being to mark off a bowndary.—éd’ hpiv, de- 
pends on us. — tep\ Tod mdrepoy, on the question whether. —8, 23. Kar 
rov...a£.o, and I demand that he who says so should make a motion 
and take action accordingly and not prevaricate (cheat the people). — 
27. mpoBddrAa, puts forward, holds up before you. = reads mpoBan- 
dec; other MSS. wpoBaddAXera, which is used in the same sense, 7ue., 
I. 37. — 27. tots 8’ epyots, k. tT. X., while the measures which he him- 
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self adopts wre those of war. Thus may we preserve the emphasis of 
the original. 

P. 82, 1. 3. od Stadépopar, J do not quarrel with that. The word 
is used in an emphatic sense to correspond with the emphasis on 
gacxew : I have no objection to your professing to be at peace. — 
5. €mrera...réyer, in the next place he means peace towards him by 
you and not towards you by him. —xpynparev, gen. of price: this is 
what he purchases with all the money he is lavishing. —10, 10. & 
Tmeptpevorpev, if we mean to wait. Heslop. —13. ots, by what he has 
done, dat. by attraction, its antecedent being dat. of means with 
rexuwalperOar. —11. 14. rotto peév, fo take one instance; Ttovro 6é, 
1. 20, to take another. Whiston. This form of the ace. of specifica- 
tion is in apposition with the following sentence. —17. mavta tov 
dddov, kK. tT. A., although always. before if one (whenever any one) 
charged him with anything of the sort he used to complain of it. — 
20. els Paxéas, strictly speaking, designates the name of the coun- 
try, whereas ®s mpos cuuudyxous is a personal reference ; from which 
mode of speaking arose the use of os alone with names of persons in 
nearly the same sense as e/s with names of things. Donaldson’s 
Grammar quoted by Whiston. C. 711 c¢; Cu. 450; G. 191, 3; H. 
621. Cf. Phil. 11. 36. — 22. Hprtov, were all the while contending, 
relative imperf. — 23. mapoSov, his passage through the straits of 
Thermopyle.—12. 25. ea katadaBary, he has seized and still holds. 
This combination illustrates the origin of the use of have as an auxil- 
lary in the modern languages. —26. ’OQpelrats. See below, $ 59 seq., 
where he tells the story. It is dat. after pn as well as after émike- 
Youevous, he said to the miserable inhabitants of Oreus (a city in Eu- 
boea) that in good-will he had sent soldiers to visit them, se. as physi- 
clans and friends visit the sick. 

P. 33, 1. 1. wuvOdveo Bar yap, for he heard in regard to them that 
they were sick and afflicted with dissensions. —atrovs would regu- 
larly be the subject of vooode., but for emphasis is made the ob- 
ject with wuv@dvecOa. — voroter is generic, and is explained by the 
specifie cracidtgouor.. Cf. De Cor., 45: ai dé mores evdcouy. — 2. Tvp- 
paxaov 8’ civar, wid it was the part of allies, pred. gen. of character- 
istic. —13. 4. etr’ oleo6’, k. 7. X., so then you think, do you (er is 
indignant and exclamatory), that he chose to deceive rather than fore- 
warn and overcome by force those people (named above) who would 
have done him no harm (if he had declared war), though they might 
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perhaps have taken measures not to suffer harm, and yet that he will de- 
clare war before beginning it (lit. carry on war after previous proclama- 
tion) against you, and that too while you were so willing to be deceived 
(would have been so willingly deceived)! Jmpossible/—14. 10. tpov 
...eketvos, if while YOU, the injured party, were finding no fault with 
him, but were laying the blame on some of your own number, HE 
should put an end to your strife and contention with one another, and 
Sorewarn you to turn wt against himself. — 14. édvaBdddovor, are 
putting you off. —15. ékeivos is made still more emphatic and dis- 
tinctive here by ye: HE at any rate. —15, 16. eb hpovay, of sound 
mind. —17. tev &yovt’...ckapatr’ dy, would judge of the man who 
was at peace, ete., i.e. Judge who was at peace and who was at war 
with him. —rotvvv, well then, Philip from the beginning, when the 
peace had just been made, when Diopeithes was not yet in command 
and the settlers who are now in the Chersonese had not even been sent 
out. Thus he disposes effectually of the charge that Diopeithes was 
the author of the war and of the demand that he should be recalled 
and punished. — 22. karehdpBave, was seizing one place after an- 
other continually. Serrium and Doriscus, Athenian fortresses in 
Thrace, are so often mentioned by Demosthenes that Aschines sneer- 
ingly represents him as the first discoverer of these places. Alls. con. 
Ctes., 82; cf. Dem., De Cor., 27. — 23. ‘Iepot Spovs. The Sacred 
Mount was a fortified place on the northern coast of the Hellespont. 
— 24. tpérepos otpatnyds, Chares.—25. ti émole, what was he do- 
ing, what else, forsooth, but carrying on war against us ?— elphyynv 
épopdxe. This is not literally true. The peace had been negotiated, 
but not ratified. But the argument is the same so far as it concerns 
the duplicity and hostility of Philip, who purposely delayed the rati- 
fication in order to gain time for further conquests. —16. 27. tt... 
aéXe. This is the usual construction with “éde, viz. the dat. of the 
person caring, the gen. of the thing cared for, and sometimes an adv. 
ace. of the degree of care. But sometimes it is used personally, the 
thing cared for being the subject, as radra in the next clause. See 
Mady. 58, N. 1: wédec wor tadra; ‘Hopral cal xopol maow pédovow. 
Plat. Leg., 8, 835. 

P. 34, 1. 1. dAXos...obTos, for whether these things concern you little 
or whether you care nothing about them, that is another question, lit. 
would be another question, sc. from that which is before us = this is 
not the question. Cf. De Cor., 44; Plat., Apol., 34, E.—2. 7d 8 
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eboeBés, kK. T. A, Dut whether one violates piety and justice in a small 
matter or in one of greater importance, it has the same force, that is, 
he is a wrong-doer, and he has violated the same sacred principle. 
Cf. James ii. 10. Here as everywhere else we see the high-toned 
ethics of Demosthenes. — 4. épe 84. See note, Phil. 1. 10.— 
5. Baowreds. The king of Persia. — 6. tpetrépav. See Introd., 
p- 113. —7. kal émoré\Xe tata, and writes this in his letters 
to us. Introd., p. 113. —rt movet. This rhetorical repetition (cf. 
rt érole, p. 33, 1. 25) has great beauty and force, like a refrain in 
17. 8. yor pév, emphatic, — he says, to be swre. Franke 
and Rehdantz read ¢7s, you say, after >. But that would require 
the addition of éxetvov. — rorotrta, lit. by so much ; dat. denoting the 
degree of difference. C. 468; Cu. 440; G. 188, 2; H. 610. Al. 
Tocovrov, gen. after déw, which is the more common construction and 
the easier reading, but for that reason to be rejected. With either 
reading the meaning is: I am so far from admitting that in so doing 
he is keeping the peace with you. —10. Meydpav amrdopevoy, by his 
attack (or attempt) on Megara. The series of participles of which this 
is the first denote the manner in which he has been breaking the 
peace, Avew rhv elpyynv. The attempt on Megara (8. c. 343) was de- 
feated by a body of Athenian hoplites sent from Athens under Pho- 
cion. Seea brief sketch of these several operations of Philip, Introd., 
p. 112; Grote, XI. 622. — 11. év HEvBoia, se. Philistides in Oreus 
(B. C. 342) and Clitarchus in Eretria (848). Cf. De Cor., 71, and be- 
low, § 57. — viv érl Opakny, and by his present advance into Thrace. 
At the time of this oration (341) he was still carrying on those opera- 
tions in Thrace, which ended in its complete subjugation. —12. Kar 
ta év IleXotrovvqow, by his intrigues in the Peloponnesus, se. with 
the Argives and Messenians. Cf. Phil. 11. 15 seqq.; Grote, XI. 611. 
—13. mparre: expresses the operations he is carrying on, while rocodyra 
has reference rather to the effects and results. Cf. note, OJ. III. 15. 
—14. dypl. The ind. after dre, 1. 10, makes the affirmation more 
positive. —15. kat, even. —éprordvtas. Observe the force of ép-: 
setting up their engines against. —17. mwpordywow, until they are 
actually bringing them to the walls. Al, mpocaydywow = have actu- 
ally brought. —19. Kdv...rofebn, though he be not yet throwing a dart 
nor shooting an arrow. In illustration of the rapidity and vividness 
of this passage Whiston quotes as applicable to it the language of 
Cicero, De Orat., 1. 161: Tantus cursus verborum fuit, et sic evolavit 
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oratio, ut ejus vim atque incitationem adspexerim, vestigia ingres- 
sumque vix viderim. — 18. 20. tlow...yévouro, to what dangers then 
would you be exposed if anything should happen, i. e. if war should 
come and you should be unfortunate. Euphemistic. See Phil. I. 12: 
el Te Ta00L. —21. TH...ppovAwat, to the alienation of the Hellespont, 
to your enemy's becoming master of Megara and Eubea, to the Pel- 
oponnesians’ taking his side. Observe the vivacity of the interro- 
gation and the asyndeton. — 24. etra. Compare elra, § 13, above. — 
19. 27. Opltopar, from that day I date (lit. bownd) his Commencement 
of hostilities. 

P. 35, 1. 2. Stray BotAnoGe is opposed to 7dn: neglect to defend 
yourselves at once, and you will not be able to do it when you wish 
to. —3. tocotrov, acc. denoting the measure of difference, instead 
of the dative. —kal...ye may here be rendered, yes, and. Cf. Phil. 
Il. 29: yes, and so much do I dissent from your other advisers that I 
do not even think we ought (6oxet = it seems good) to be inquiring 
about the Chersonesus now nor Byzantium, but while (uév) you should 
lend aid to them and see to it that no harm befalls them, you ought to 
be consulting for all the Greeks. We have here an example of the 
comprehensive and far-seeing stdtesmanship of Demosthenes. — 9. é 
av = why, the reasons by which I am led, lit. owt of which, in con- 
sequence of which. —12. e pih...dpa, if forsooth (if then) you will 
not for others. dpa, like efra, points to the inconsistency and absurd- 
ity of the thing, and so is ironical. —13. tervpacbar, and am be- 
sotted. The old grammarians explain rerupGcbae by éuBeBporvrjodar, 
and derive it from Typho, Tu@év, the thunder-struck giant. But, as 
Whiston says, a more natural derivation is from rOos, a smoke, mist, 
or cloud, the accompaniments of storms and volcanic eruptions. 

C. The main question, not the safety of the Chersonesus or Byzan- 
tium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35). 

21-35. You HAVE CONCEDED TO PHILIP THE RIGHT NEVER 
GRANTED TO ATHENS, SPARTA, THEBES, OR ANY GRECIAN STATE, 
MUCH LESS TO BE GRANTED TO A BARBARIAN, OF DOING WHAT HB 
PLEASES. REVIEW THE HISTORY OF HIS AGGRESSIONS AND WRONGS, 
AND YOU WILL FIND THAT IN THIRTEEN YEARS AND LESS THEY EX- 
CEED ALL WHICH ALL THE DOMINANT GRECIAN POWERS HAVE DONE 
TO THE SMALLER STATES IN A CENTURY. THERE ARE NO BOUNDS 
EITHER TO HIS AMBITION OR TO HIS INSOLENCE. 

21. 16. Kal dmlotws..."EAAnves, and that the Greeks are jealous 
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and quarrelling among themselves. —18. é@ éxelvov, from what he 
was. é& denotes origin. Cf. é« pxpod kal rarewod, |. 15. — 4 viv... 
Tmonracbat, than that now, when he has already taken so many places, 
he should subject the rest to his power. —22, 21. @dX is opposed to 
the re wev...mapadelw of the preceding section, and introduces the 
point on which he wishes to dwell. — 22. G@mravtas av@pamovs, a 
rhetorical exaggeration, like all the world. — ag tpav aptapévous, 
beginning with you = and you among the first. — 23. tmp od, in 
regard to which, i. e. which has been the cause or subject-matter of 
all the wars, etc. —Tdv &ddov...xpdvov, always before. Cf. § 11 = 
in all past time. — 25. 1d movetv, k. tT. d., the privilege of doing just 
what he pleases, and fleecing and pillaging the Greeks one by one in the 
manner he is doing (obrwol). Those expressive words, repixémrew and 
Awmodurew, are sufficiently explained in the Lexicon. — 27. kataSov- 
hotoOar...émidvra, lit. to enslave their cities attacking them. émdvra 
denoting the manner or means. Render, and attacking and enslav- 
ing their cities. 2 

23. P. 36, 1. 1. mpoordrat denotes the leading power in Grecian 
affairs, — the hegemony, as recent historians call it. In OJ. ILI. 24, 
the Athenian hegemony is said to have lasted forty-five years ; but 
there, he says, they ruled with the consent of the Greeks: t@v ‘E\\}- 
voy éxdvrwv. Here he wishes to include the period of unwilling sub- 
jection in order to aggravate by comparison the wrongs done by 
Philip ($ 25), and so he adds the twenty-nine years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. See note, O7. IL], 24. — €BSopykovra...rpla, sc. from 
the close of the Persian War, B. c. 477, to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, B. 6. 405. —2. tptdxovta...déovta, thirty wanting one, 
se. from the end of the Peloponnesian War, B. c. 405, to their defeat 
at Naxos by Chabrias, B. c. 376. — 3. toyxvoav tt, attained to some 
considerable power. Such is the force of the aorist. So dpgacz, 1. 13 
below = when they had attained to the hegemony. The battle of Leuctra, 
won by the Thebans under Epaminondas, was B. C. 371. — od8t trod- 
Nod Set, nr0, not by any means. — 24. 9. tTotro pév. Cf. note, § 11. 
— bpiv depends on rodeuetv, 1. 12. The skeleton of the sentence is 
as follows: with you, for example, in the first place...all thought it 
their duty to go to war, and again with the Lacedemonians...all went 
to war, etc. —10. od petplws, without due moderation ; rendered 
harshly by the commentators generally. It is an example of Jitotes. 
—ll. kal...avtots, even those who had no fault to find with them. — 
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14, tptv, dat. after riv airjy. C. 451; Cu. 486 b; G. 186; H. 603. 
The participles dpéaox and mapeNodcw denote the time: when they 
had attained to the hegemony and had come into possession of the 
same power with you, i. e. which you previously possessed, —émedq 
denotes the cause: because they endeavored to aggrandize themselves 
and begun to disturb beyond measure the established order of things, 
i. e. to overthrow republican institutions and establish oligarchies, 
as was their custom. —25. 17. kal tl rots dAAovs. What need of 
mentioning others when the more familiar example of Athens and 
Sparta is quite sufficient ?—19. &v makes the clause conditional or 
concessive = dy elyouer, though at the beginning (of the war) we could 
specify nothing whatever wherein we had been injured by one another. 
— 20. tmp dy. Cf. imép ob, p. 35, 1. 24. —21. kalror mavd’,«.7.2., 
and yet all the faults that have been committed both by the Lacede- 
monians...and by our ancestors...are less than the wrongs which Philip 
has done the Greeks. Observe the art with which the orator speaks 
of the faults of the Athenians and Lacedemonians and the wrongs of 
Philip. — AakeSatpovlors is dat. of the agent, which is particularly 
common after the perfect passive. The years, it will be seen, are 
here put in round numbers. — 25. odvx 8dAots = and those not entire. 
As this speech was delivered in the summer of B. c. 341,* the thir- 
teen incomplete years, reckoning inclusively, will carry us back to 
the taking of Methone (B. c. 353), referred to in the next section. 
Heslop. — 26. émmoddtet, lit. is on the surface, or at the top, —7s 
uppermost. Smead, with the approval of Kennedy, regards the ex- 
pression as contemptuous; but Isocrates (8. 107), cited by Heslop, 
uses the word of the Athenians without any such implication. 

26. P. 37,1.1. The two-and-thirty cities here referred to are those 
of the Chalcidic peninsula, which the Greeks often spoke of as a part 
of Thrace. As to their treatment by Philip, see Introduction to Olyn- 
thiacs. Apollonia, one of the most important of these cities, was a 
little north of Olynthus and in alliance with it. —4. mpooeOdvr’ 
agrees with the subject of elev = one who visits the spot, — 5, To- 
cottov avypnpevov, so great a nation exterminated. —5. ada. Cf. 
note, § 22. — rds modttelas, their constitutions. —ras modes is added 
with emphasis = yes, and their cities. —7. tetpapxtas, For the rec- 
onciliation of this with dexadapxiay, Phil. I]. 22, see note there. — 
8. kar’ vy refers to the four provinces, originally four tribes, which 


* So Heslop, p. 63; though, on p. 51, he says, this speech belongs to 342 B c. 
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constituted the tetrarchies. —Kata méXes perhaps, though not neces- 
sarily, implies a decemvirate (dexadapxia) in each city. — Sovretwow, 
subj., instead of opt., to describe the present condition ; that they 
might be, as they now are, subject, etc. — 27. 11. els Tas emotodds. 
This is the reading of =, and is entitled to the preference as the more 
difficult reading. Al. év rats émioro\ats. eis, of course, implies mo- 
tion towards, put into his letters. —13. kal od ypadet péev, and he does 
not write thus and not Do it. See the famous passage in De Cor. 179, 
in which ov peév...od 6€ thus alternate through several successive 
clauses. —14. GAN’, k. T.A., nay, he is gone to the Hellespont, he had 
previously come to Ambracia, etc. The orator pictures the rapidity 
of Philip’s marches and conquests in his rapid and unconnected 
clauses, so that we can see it. See a similar description in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah xlviii. 1 seqq. —17. 4 BdpBapos, sc. y7, which, as 
Whiston observes, is also properly understood with 4’ EA\ds : neither 
the Greek nor the barbarian world contains the ambition of the man. 
With this use of ywpe? compare John xxi. 25, where the hyperbole 
is still stronger. — 28, 21. 8topwptypeba, intrenched in separate cities. 
Ad rem. cf. De Cor, 61. — 28. o¥8€ is more emphatic than otre = 
no, nor to unite, nor to formany alliance for succor and friendship. — 
29, 26. Tov xpdvov...éyvaKas, each resolved to make the most of (to 
count as gain) the time in which another is being destroyed. 

P. 38, 1. 1. obx Saws, not seeking nor striving for the salvation of 
the Greeks. — 2. émel...dyvoet, for that like a course of fever or an attack 
of some other disease he is coming even to him who now thinks himself 
to be far removed, none asswredly (ye, 1. 2) can be ignorant. —7. adrAN 
ovv, at any rate, they were wronged by genuine sons of Greece. — 
8. Kat Tov atroy Tpdtrov, and one might have taken this in the same 
way (looked at it in the same light) as he would if a legitimate son, 
born heir to a large estate, should manage it badly or improperly, viz. 
he would say that in this particular he was deserving of blame and 
censure, but it would be impossible to say that he had no title and was 
not heir to the property he was thus managing. — 31. 14. tmoBodr- 
Patos, a supposititious child, the opposite of yv7ovos above. —16. &AN 
obx, but not so in regard to Philip and his conduct now, not so do they 
feel in regard to Philip, who is not only not a Greek and no connection 
of the Greeks, but not even a barbarian from a place which it is honor- 
able to mention. The repetition of negatives makes the denial very 
emphatic. —6d€8pov Maxe8dvos, « pestilent fellow of Macedon, a coun- 
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try from which, etc. So he calls Aschines ddeFpos ypaymareds, De 
Cor., 127. The orator’. indignation, righteous as it is, in both cases 
carries him beyond the bounds of truth and justice. Philip was gen- 
erally conceded to have had Greek blood in his veins, and that of the 
family of Hercules. He gives an ingenious but hardly a fair or hon- 
est turn to the fact that Macedonians were not found as slaves in 
Greece. Rehdantz sees in rpérepoy a suggestion of the shameful con- 
trast now when the people who formerly were deemed unfit for slaves 
had become their masters !— 32, 24. médes. The reference is par- 
ticularly to the cities of Phocis which he had recently destroyed. — 
7l@nou is the technical word generally used of the person or people 
that holds, i. e. fixes, appoints, presides over the games. ‘‘Two 
months after the surrender of the Phocians, Philip was nominated by 
the Amphictyonic Council President of the Pythian games in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Thessaliaus (B. c. 346). The Athe- 
nians refused to send Theori on the occasion (De Fals. Leg. 128; 
Grote, XI. 602). Heslop. — 25. trav ‘EdAqvev is to be taken in 
connection with what has just been said of Philip as no Greek ; that 
he who was not a Greek should preside over the national festival of 
the GREEKS, and even, if not present in person, send his SLAVES (that 
is, his agents, slaves in the eyes of Demosthenes and the Greeks) to 
hold the games !— this was intolerable insolence. — 26. kiptos 8& 
TIv\ av, k. tr. A. The passage in brackets is omitted in =. The force 
of the ov at the beginning of the section extends over all the clauses 
to karaorjoovras, p. 39, 1. 9, linking them all together in one ques- 
tion and thus making the enumeration of particulars more rapid and 
vivid : does he not hold the Pythian games ?...and control Thermopyle 
and the passes into Greece (the people put for the country) ?...and pos- 
sess the privilege of consulting the oracle first, to which not even all 
GREEKS have a claim, having thrust aside us (the Athenians) ? ete. 
This privilege of pre-audience of the god, on those days on which 
alone answers were given, had belonged to the Phocians, and was 
now, by vote of the Amphictyons, transferred to Philip. The Del- 
phians used to confer it on particular states or sovereigns as a reward 
for some special service. Thus the Spartans received it ; also Creesus, 
king of Lydia, for his magnificent presents and offerings. 

33. P. 39, 1. 5. ypade 8é and write to the Thessalians how they 
ought to conduct their public affairs? The torce of ov still continues. 
—7. Tlop@usv. Porthmus was the port of Eretria. —rdv 8fpov, 
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to expel the Qemocracy of the Eretrians. It was the partisans of the 
democratic form of government that were ex’ elled ; but these are art- 
fully and yet naturally in view of the habitual use of the word at 
Athens called the demus, the people. See $17 above, and below § 57 ; 
Grote, XI. 621. —9. GAN...avéxovrat, and yet the Greeks, although 
they see these things, endure it. —10. kal tov avrov tpdtrov, and they 
seem to me to look on just as they would at a hail-storm. —12. Kal 
éavtovs Ekacro. — ad se quisque, praying that it may not come upon 
themselves severally. See De Cor., 45, where a similar idea is ex- 
pressed in similar words: ov« é¢' éavrods éxdorwy olouévwv 7d dewov 
ftew, and Sall. Frag. His., 1., which is manifestly an imitation, al- 
most a translation of this passage: Qui videmini intenta mala, quasi 
fulmen, optare se quisque ne attingant, sed prohibere ne conari qui 
dem. — 34. 13. od pdvov 8’ ép’ ots, and not only does no one punish 
him for the outrages which all Greece is receiving at his hands, but none 
for the wrongs which each state is itself suffering. —16. ov Kopwlov 
...0ovx ’Axarav. Here follow the specifications under the general 
charge, in which the reader will observe the emphatic position of the 
several states wronged and the rapid succession of questions in which 
the wrongs are enumerated. These words are gen. of the possessor : 
of the Corinthians has he not gone against Ambracia and Leucas ; 
but the spirit of the passage is well expressed by Kennedy and Hes- 
lop: has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia and 
Leucas? ete. These were Corinthian colonies on the northwest coast 
of Greece. See note, § 27. Naupactus is the modern Lepanto, so 
famous for the battle which checked the further advance of the Turks 
in the conquest of Europe. Echinus was a colony of Thebes on the 
northern coast of the Malian gulf in Thessaly. In reference to Cardia 
and the whole series of Philip's aggressions, see Introd., p. 112, seq. 
— 25. tl olerOe...ri roinoe, and yet he who is using all so wan- 
tonly, what do you think when he has become master of each of us one 
by one, what think you he will do? The second ré is omitted in 
some MSS. and editions, but rests on good authority, and adds force 
to the interrogation. 

D. The root of the mischief and danger is in the degeneracy and 
corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 - 46). 

36-46. WHAT Is THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS? THE GEEKs oF 
FORMER TIMES DETESTED TRAITORS AND HIRELINGS, AND PUNISHED 
THEM, YOU ENVY THEM, AND PUNISH THOSE WHO DENOUNCE THEM. 
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THE LATTER YOU SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES. IN PROOF OF THE 
FORMER, REMEMBER THE INFAMY OF THE MAN WHO WAS OUTLAWED 
BY YOUR SIRES FOR BRINGING MEDIAN GOLD INTO THE PELOPONNE- 
sus. HENCE, AS A NATURAL RESULT, GREECE WAS THEN FORMIDA- 
BLE TO THE BARBARIAN, NOT THE BARBARIAN TO THE GREEKS. 
36. P. 40,1. 4. qv te td’, Hv. Observe the favorite repetition, 
which we have so often seen in other orations, and emphasized by the 
& dydpes “AOnvaioe by which it is followed: there was a something 
then, there WAS, gentlemen of Athens, in the sentiments of the masses. 
—6. tye, kept Greece free. —7. ATTAaTO governs the same case of 
the same class of words as #7Twv, from which it is derived: was over- 
come by (lit. was less powerful than) no battle on the sea or on the 
land. It is the antithesis of éxparnoe : it conquered everything and 
could itself be conquered by nothing. — 8. viv 8’ arodwdds, but the 
loss of which now has ruined and turned upside down all the affairs 
of the Grecks. — 37, 12. xaderatatov, it was a most grievous thing 
to be convicted of receiving a bribe. Observe the use of the imperfect 
in each of these clauses to express customary action. — 38. 14. rdv 
oty katpdv, k. T. A., hence the favorable moment for each several move- 
ment (civil or military) which fortune often provides could not be pur- 
chased, etc. —mplac8at has for its object not only karpdv, but dudvoiay, 
amiriav, and ro.odrov ovdév. —18. ddws = in fine. — 39. 20. ratTa 
and tovtwyv, of course, refer to the harmonious co-operation of the 
Greeks and their distrust of despots and barbarians mentioned above : 
now these things have all been sold out till the market is as it were ex- 
hausted, and in exchange for these there have been imported things by 
which Greece has been ruined and made sick. The figure of barter 
and sale is carried relentlessly through, and Greece ruined and sick 
unto death — GREECE (observe the emphatic position of #‘E)N\ds) is 
the victim. — 22. {fdos...yéXws...ptoos, i. e. envy of those whom 
our ancestors hated (éulocovv), laughter at that which was then 
deemed most grievous and dreadful (yaXerdrarov), and hatred, per- 
haps punishment, not of the criminals, but of the good citizen who 
exposed them. The three clauses in answer to the question here are 
carefully set over against the three which answer the question in 
§ 87. The picture of moral degeneracy is all the blacker for being 
painted on so bright a background; and the climax is reached in 
any country when the leading men envy those who have grown rich 
by corruption, laugh when they unblushingly confess the bribe, and, 
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instead of punishing iniquity, visit their anger and indiguation upon 
those who bring it to light ; and if the people love or are willing to 
have it so, their ruin is inevitable. — 24. Hprytat, result (lit. depend) 
from. —40. 25. cwpdrev. The student hardly need be informed 
that this is the regular word for men in the military sense. —27. viv 
G&mact, x. T. ., all the Greek states now possess in greater number 
and abundance than they then did by far. 

41. P. 41,1. 4. mpooSeiob,, you have no need of my testimony in 
addition (rpoc-) to that of your own senses. — 6. ypappata here = 
inscriptions. — 7. katéBevto...eis akpdmodwy, which they inscribed on 
a bronze column and deposited in the Acropolis. For this use of els, 
where we say on and in, see note § 27; C.704; G.191, N. 6; H. 618 a; 
Mady. 79. —42. 9. ono, it swys, sc. the inscription, ypduuara. 
— 9. Zedelrys, of Zelea, a town of Mysia in Asia Minor, mentioned 
by Homer. J7. Il. 824. Cf. 1. 17 below. — dtipos, se. éo7w, let 
him be outlawed. It is a civil technic, and the sense in which it is 
here used is explained below, § 44, and is thus stated by Whiston : 
let him be an outlaw, i. e. let him lose all the benefits which, though 
a foreigner, he would have had at Athens by the jus gentiwm, or in- 
ternational law, and those to which, according to Aischines (Cont. 
Ctes. 259), he was entitled as a prowenws of Athens. —12. tv... 
tyyayev. He was sent into Peloponnesus by Artaxerxes to stir up a 
war against Athens. — 43, 14. tls qv mod’, what must have been the 
sentiment, moré as usual adds emphasis to the question. The time 
is denoted by rére. —15. } tl 7d dflwpa, or rather what their con- 
scious worth. Kennedy and Heslop render d&iwua, dignity. Whiston 
renders it spirit, but very properly adds, that ‘‘the word is almost 
untranslatable here. It implies a spirit of self-respect by which they 
were induced to expect and demand (7éouv) from themselves certain 
actions and principles as alone worthy of their position.” See also 
Grote, VI. 233, note. —16. Zedelryv...SodAov Bactréas.. Stakovav. 
These are all cireumstances which distinguish the case from the cor- 
ruption of the present day at Athens and make it the more remarkable 
that the Athenians should have punished it with such severity. — 
20. adripovs is plural because it follows adrév cat yévos (himself and 
family) and agrees with both, while éy@pév is singular because it pre- 
cedes them, and agrees only with adréy. ariuous takes the gender of 
atirév. C. 490, 497; G. 138, N. 2; H.511.— 44, 21. rotro 8’ éotiv, 
and this is not the arya commonly so called (which one would usually 
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call by that name). — 22. rév’A@nvatwv Kowvav, emphatic by posi- 
tion: ATHENIAN franchises. — 23. GAN év tots hovixots, but it is 
written in the laws relating to murder defining (lit. respecting) the 
persons for whom he (the lawgiver) docs not allow prosecution for mur- 
der: *‘and,” says he, ‘let him die an outlaw.” The argument is: 
the ariuia to which Arthmius was condemned could not be mere pri- 
vation of civil rights, — what punishment would that have been to a 
man of Zelea?—nay (aA)’), he became driuos in the sense in which the 
word is used in the govixol vouor, viz. out of the pale of all law, so 
that he could be slain with impunity. So the orator explains him- 
self in the following clause: this then is what he means, that he who 
has killed a person of this class (&ripmov) is clear of bloodguiltiness. 
The passage has o¢casioned much discussion, and the readings differ 
considerably in different editions. 

P. 42, 1. 3. pr Trot0” trodkapBdvovory. This participial clause 
contains the condition : if they had not habitually cherished (imperf. 
part.) this opinion, sc. that they must care for the safety of all the 
Greeks, and not merely of Athens. — 4. ovtw...@o07re...trovety, with 
such severity that they even made them stelites, that is, branded them on 
pillars. The familiar distinction between coddfew and rywpeiobar, as 
drawn by Aristotle, viz. that the former is chastisement for the refor- 
mation of the person chastised, while the latter is punishment for the 
sake of the law and the state, is not always observed, and here both 
words are used for emphasis. —46. 7. od yap otras, k. T. d., for 
you do not feel so towards such things as these nor towards anything 
else. —9. elrw, shall I tell you? lit. may 1? Between adda rds 
and elw most of the MSS. and some editions insert two or three 
lines which © omits, and which, as they manifestly disturb the con- 
nection, are omitted in this and in the majority of editions. 

EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY ANATITNQOSKEI. These words, 
found in many MSS. and most editions (in some bracketed), doubt- 
less proceeded from some copyist who did not understand the imme- 
diately preceding context, and who supposed that here Demosthenes 
read, or had read by the clerk, some document containing the resolu- 
tions, or the measures recommended by the orator. But this does not 
accord with the preceding elrw, which in that case should have been 
Aéfw, nor with the fact that these recommendations follow in § 70 
seqq.; nor indeed dves the connection require this or any other inser- 
tion. The reproof which the orator proceeds to administer to the 
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blindness and self-complacency of his countrymen, and the bribery 
of too many of them, is sufficient to explain the hesitation and the 
fear of their displeasure with which he introduces it. 

E. Reproof of their blindness and self-complacency in regard to 
Philip, and the readiness of too many to receive his bribes (47 —52). 

47-52. You FOOLISHLY FLATTER YOURSELVES THAT YOU CAN 
OVERCOME PHILIP EVEN MORE EASILY THAN YOU DID THE LACED- 
MONIANS. Bur EVERYTHING HAS CHANGED AND ADVANCED SINCE 
THAT TIME, AND NOTHING SO MUCH AS THE MODE OF CARRYING ON 
war. THEN THE CAMPAIGN LASTED ONLY FOUR OR FIVE MONTHS. 
Now PutiLip MAKES NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUMMER AND WIN- 
TER. BrstbES THE LACEDHMONIANS NEVER THOUGHT OF BUYING 
AN ADVANTAGE OR A CONQUEST, WHEREAS PHILIP ACCOMPLISHES 
MOST OF HIS ENDS BY THE HELP OF HIRELINGS AND TRAITORS. 

47. 10. rolvev, well then, if you wish, I will tell you. —11. dpa, 
ef. § 20, et passim. — 15. Spws...dvnprdcOn, yet our state resisted 
even them and was not destroyed (swept away). —16. amavrwy, while 
everything, so to speak (= almost everything), has made great progress. 
—18. ov8ty Hyotpat wréov, J do not think anything has changed and 
advanced more than the methods of carrying on war. — 48, 19. mpa- 
Tov peév is correlative to dé, 1. 24: in the first place, the comparative 
shortness of the campaign, and, secondly, the simplicity of the people 
who never thought of buying a vietory—both necessitate correspond- 
ing changes in our action. — 20. dkovw. See note Phil. I. 23, — 
Tavtas Tovs Udovs, and all the other Greeks. —21. tétrapas pivas, 
kK. t. d., for four months or five, just in the season. Compare Thu- 
cydides’s history of the very war here referred to, I]. 47; III. 1, et al. 
With rhy wpalavy, Franke compares Or. Contr. Dion. § 33: évradéa 
5’ éridnunoavras mapaxeud few dee kal wepyuevew Thy wpatay,— 22. ép- 
Baddvras dv, would invade and ravage the country with heavy armed 
soldiers and national troops and then retire homewards again. — 
24. otrw...odutiK@s, and so old-fashioned were they or rather so 
national in their ways. moderixds, like roNurixots, 1. 28, is opposed to 
that which is foreign, and here especially to the employment of merce- 
naries (vous, p. 43, 1. 6), which had become so common in the time of 
Demosthenes ; the former might be rendered Athenian, as the latter 
might be rendered Spartan. — 25. xpynpatov. Kennedy compares 
the old lines of Ennius : 


Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique. 
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P. 43, 1 1. vépipdy tiva, but the war which they curried on was 
legitimate as i were and open. twa is an apology for the use of the 
epithet vouiuoy as applied to war. —49, 2. 84ov, dowbtless: bul now 
you see doubtless that the traitors have caused the most of our disasters, 
and that nothing is done in fwir field or fight. —rovs mpoddtas, k.t. d., 
is opposed to otd€ xpnudrwr, x. T. d., and ovdév ék mapardtews (in 
battle array) to véu.moy...mé\enov. —6. wWrrods...£€vous opposed to 
omdiras Kal modiriKols orparevuacw, p. 42, 1. 23, and governed by 
eEnptijgbat with orparéredov as an appositive: and you hear of Philip 
marching where he pleases, not...but by attaching to himself skirmish- 
ers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, —an army of that sort. é&nprhcbac 
is somewhat contemptuous ; compare our hangers-on. — 50, 7. él 
tovrots, at the head of such troops as those. Westermann and Franke 
take these words in the sense, which is frequent (and possible here), 
of, besides this, preeterea. —8. yorotytas. The reader must have be- 
come familiar with our orator’s fondness for this word to express the 
moral and political state of his countrymen, and especially their dis- 
sensions among themselves (év avrots). Cf. § 12 above; De Cor. 45, 
et passim. Heslop renders: suffering from internal disorders. — 
10. émorhoas. Cf. note § 17. — kal owe, and I pass over the fact 
that there is no difference between summer and winter, neither is there 
any season whatever exempt during which he rests (intermits). —épos 
and xetova would regularly be nom. and subject of duapéper, but for 
emphasis they are attracted into the principal clause, and made the 
object of cvw7,.—51, 12. pévror is not adversative here, but affirma- 
tive, like weév 64 (which is the reading here in some MSS.) = certainly 
then. This is the primitive meaning of the word = wév rox. See Lex.: 
certainly then, knowing these things all of you and taking them into con- 
sideration, you ought not, ete. With the pair eldéras kal Aoy.fopevous 
here compare évOuunOelnre kal oyloaobe, Phil. 1. 31, et passim. — 
14, ebAPeav, simplicity, both of morals in not using bribes, and of 
warfare in their citizen soldiery and short campaigns. — 15. éxrpa- 
xnrdiobAvar, plunge headlong into ruin. The figure, which is too 
bold to be preserved in English, is drawn from a horse throwing his 
rider over his head. Cf. Xen. Cyr., I. 4. 8: 6 trmos mlaret els y6- 
vara, Kal puKpod Kaxeivoy ekerpaxyduoev. The figure is carried out in 
Bdérovras. The word is also used, especially in the passive, in the 
sense of breaking the neck (Avistoph., Nw. 1501, et al.), and Rehdantz 
explains the metaphor thus here. Compare, however, O/. Il. 9: 
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dvexalrice, and De Cor. 138: brocxeN few. —16. as &k mrelotov, as 
long beforehand as possible. For ws with the superl. see C. 553 ; 
Cu. 631; H. 664. For é« with words denoting time, see note Phil. 
I. 1: ék Tod mapedydvObT0s xpbvov. —17. Siws oikobev, k. T. X., see- 
ing to it that he does not stir from home, and by no means (ovx!) en- 
gage with him in a decisive battle. The figure is well preserved 
in Heslop’s rendering: and not close with him in mortal struggle. 
The omission of the connective increases the vividness. —52. 20. dv 
wep = if only. Al. dvrep. — 21. H iors, one of the many advan- 
tages, subject of brdpxer. — 22. Hs...moddHv, much of which. — 
23. dAAa pupla. The connective omitted. Render: and a thousand 
others. — els 8 dyava is carefully and emphatically contrasted with 
ampos ev wodenor, 1. 19: for (lit. towards) a war...but for (lit. into) a 
battle. The prepositions are chosen to suit the nouns, though the 
obvious distinction cannot be expressed in concise and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Compare eis ra mpdyuara and mpos rods Noyous, Ol. III. 1. 

F, The duty and necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings 
of Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53-62). 

53-62. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO CONQUER YOUR ENEMIES ABROAD 
TILL YOU PUNISH THEIR MINISTERS AT HOME. LOooK AT THE SAD 
HISTORY OF OLYNTHUS, OF ERETRIA, OF OREUS; AND SEE THE FA- 
TAL CONSEQUENCES OF LISTENING TO TRAITORS IN PREFERENCE TO 
PATRIOTIC ADVISERS. 

53. 25. Od pdvov...ov8&. ada, and you must not only cherish 
habitually these sentiments and not only oppose him constantly by deeds, 
the deeds of war, but on calculation and on principle you must begin 
to hate those among you who advocate his cause. The force of udvor 
extends to the second clause (ovdé) as in De Cor. 2 and 107, and often. 
— piofoa is what is sometimes called an ingressive aorist, like toyu- 
gay, § 23, and dptaor, 24 = begin to hate, conceive hatred. jucfoa 
enim est odiwm concipere, miceiv odisse, Franke. yryvioxew and dm- 
veo@a, on the contrary, express continued action. 

54. P. 44, 1.5. od Suvqcerbe. The inability which the orator 
foresees is, of course, a moral inability, as the next clause shows. 
The other MSS. add ovdé BoteoGe, which is omitted by } and most 
of the recent editions. —7. ph te Saudwoy, that some supernatural 
power is driving the state to ruin. The editors generally render 72 
Saudviov, some evil genius or evil spirit ; and to this there is no objec- 
tion, perhaps, if it only be remembered how different an idea the 
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words suggested to the old Greeks from that which we associate with 
the words evil spirit. In classic Greek dayudviov may mean a hostile 
fate or a vengeful providence, but never exactly, as in N. T., an evil 
spirit. See as an illustration the use of the word in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Plato’s Apology. See also L. & S. Lex. —8. dorre 
AovSoplas, k. tT. A., Hat for calumny, for envy, for jest, for any cause 
whatever that may strike your fancy, you bid hirelings speak. — 008° 
dv dpvnGetev as qdk. OC. 713d; Cu. 617, Obs. 3; G. 283, 6; H. 838. 
—55. 12. kal oixt...devdy, wid this, bad as it is, is not by any means 
the worst, lit. not yet at all bad, sc. in comparison with what yet 
remains to be said. — 14. tobrots, these men, e. g. Aschines and 
Philocrates, particularly Aischines, whom he had recently prosecuted 
for misconduct of the embassy. Cf. De Fal. Leg., and Introd. p. 112. 
— 56. 18. “Hoayv év Odtv0e, there were in Olynthus some of the pub- 
lic men (those engaged in the affairs of state) who were Philip's crea- 
tures, and who served him in everything, and some who were on the 
patriotic side (the side of the public good) and labored to save their 
fellow-citizens from slavery. —®.dtarmov is gen of the possessor after 
ficav, and tod Bedrlorov is substantially the same. — 22. av mpodo- 
Gévrwy, gen. abs. denoting the cause: by whose betrayal Olynthus was 
destroyed. lasthenes, who was commander of cavalry, betrayed six 
hundred men into an ambuscade, and Olynthus soon after fell into 
the hands of Philip. Cf. § 66 below ; De Cor. 48; Fals. Leg. 266 ; 
Thirl. His. I]. 109, Amer. ed. — 24. kal 87 fv, x. 7. X., and who, 
while the city still existed, were slandering and calumniating the pa- 
triotic counsellors to such a degree that the people of Olynthus were 
persuaded even to banish Apollonides. This Apollonides afterwards 
became an Athenian citizen. Some question has arisen as to the 
meaning of éxPadelv, and the treatment of Apollonides, in regard to 
which see Heslop ad loc., and Thirl. II. 109, 110. 

57. P. 45, 1.1. 1d 0s toto, this habit of listening to traitors 
and enemies of the state. —3. émeSi amraddayévtos, when, afler 
Plutarch and his mercenaries were gotten rid of, the people was in pos- 
session of the city and of Porthnus, some were for bringing the yovern- 
ment over to you and others to Philip. The imperfect (jyov) denotes 
attempt or desire. Plutarch, tyrant of Eretria, was at first supported 
by the Athenians, but proving faithless to them in the battle at Ta- 
myne (B. C. 354), was afterwards expelled by Phocion. —6. akovov- 
tes St ToUTwv, and listening to the latter for the most part rather (than 
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to the former). Al. 7& mo\Xd, wa\dov S¢ Ta wdvTa, in most things or 
rather in everything. —7. tedevtcvtes, finally. —58. 9. Kal yap Tot, 
for you know. —6 vipwcxos advtots, thei ally, said in irony. Cf. 
§ 33 above; Ve Ur. 295; Grote, XI. 622.—12. Kal p.te taire, 
and since that he has expelled them (the Eretrian democracy) twice 
From the country, when at length they wished to save themselves, se. 
from the tyrants by the help of the Athenians. —14. tore peév...1d- 
Aw 8€, then (= once)...and again. — 59. 16. tad wodda implies that 
he passes over the many, that is, the most of the facts, and mentions 
only a few. —Piioribys. Cf. § 33 above ; De Cor. 48; Grote, XI. 
621. — 17. &rparre Pitlatre, was intriguing for Philip. —18. otamep 
viv, the very persons who now have possession of the government. — 
19. tatr’, sc, that they were partisans of Philip. — Evdpatos, a pupil 
of Plato, was recommended by him to Perdiccas of Macedon, whose 
minister he was for some years. Heslop. —21. 682rws éhevGepor, se. 
érparrev, was laboring that. Cf. wpdtrovtes brrws, § 56.— 60. 24. évé- 
Sagev, indicted him. The technical term for a criminal process. Cf. 
Dic. Antig., "Hvdek&s. —27. Kal xopyydv...kal mpvtaverdpevor, with 
Philip for their choragus and their prytanis. These words, so full 
of meaning in the literary, civil, and religious life of the Athe- 
nians, and so well understood by classical scholars, have no exact 
equivalents in English ; paymaster and president perhaps come as 
near to them as any. map’ éxelvov follows mpuTavevéuevoc in many 
MSS. and editions : directed (inspired) from him. 

61. P. 46, 1.4. dtrorupravica, and cudgelling THEM to death. The 
allusion is borrowed from the beating of the tympanum. Observe 
the change of tense ; the aid to Euphreus should have been a con- 
tinued, the cudgelling of the traitors a finished action. — Tov 8 émrn- 
Serov, but they said that UE deserved to suffer this, and they rejoiced at 
it. Sic Latine idoneus pro dignus. Schaefer. — 6. ot pev em, they 
with all the liberty of action they desired. — KaTerkevatovTo, and were 
arranging for the execution of the plot.—9. tov Evdpatov. Cf. note 
on Oépos, § 50, — For the plural pepvynpévor after el tus, see C. 496 ; Cu. 
362; G. 135, 3; H. 5l4a.—10. ote and amply are both followed 
by the indie. to express the fact definitely as a fact. — 11. tovobrov 
..mpoordvtos, although an evil of such magnitude was approaching. 
—12. pagar dovqv. Compare rwmpere vocem in Latin, and in Eng- 
lish, break silence. —12. B8vacKkevardpevor, fully prepared for action, 
— instructa acie. —13. ot wodépror, the enemy, —always in a military 
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sense. —14. ot pév qpdivovto. Cf. fyov, § 57: some were for resist- 
ing, others for betraying the city. —15. ot pév, the latter rule and 
exercise despotic power. —16—18. tovds tére...dmoKxtelvaytes, having 
banished some and put to death others of those who at that time were 
so eagerly saving themselves and ready to do anything whatever to 
Euphreus. —19. éketvos, noble man that he was. See Lex. and Gr. 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the necessity of 
immediate, united, vigorous action (63-76). ' 

63-76. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS. BE 
WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH, AND DO YOUR DUTY BEFORE IT Is 
TOO LATE. FIRST PREPARE MONEY, SHIPS, TROOPS FOR YOUR OWN 
DEFENCE ; SEND SUPPLIES TO YOUR ARMY IN THE CHERSONESE; 
THEN SEND AMBASSADORS TO PELOPONNESUS, TO RHODES, TO CHIOS, 
TO ALL THE GREEKS, YES, AND THE BARBARIANS ; AND INVITE 
THEM TO UNITE WITH YOU AGAINST PHILIP. 

63. P. 46, 1. 24. Svov...exev, gen. with rod after atriov : of their 
being more favorably disposed towards the advocates of Philip than to 
the advocates of their own interests. — 25. 8mrep kal wap’ tpiv. This 
is the orator’s answer (as usual) to his own question : just the same 
which exists among you, namely, that, etc. —27. mpos xapuy, to p/ease 
their hearers. — Ta yap mpdypata. Another instance of attraction 
from the subordinate into the principal clause for the sake of em- 
phasis : to consider the state how it shall be preserved. Cf. Evdpaior, 
§ 61, et passim. 

P. 47, 1. 1. of 8’...cupmpdrrovow, while the others (their oppo- 
nents) are co-operating with Philip in the very advice by which they 
please their hearers. — 64, 3. elopépav, x. tT. A. The brevity of the 
original can hardly be preserved or even imitated in English. The 
omission of the of vév (the patriot orators), which would be the regular 
antithesis of the of 6é (the venal orators) in each alternate clause, 
links the clauses into one rapid, compact sentence, in which not only 
the connective but the subject is left to be understood ; in short, it 
is a kind of doubly condensed asyndeton : called for a war-tax, but 
THEY said there was no need of it; for war and mistrust, but THEY 
Sor keeping the peace, till they were caught in the snare ; everything 
else in the same way methinks, not to go into particulars ; in short, the 
one party were continually giving advice at which the people would be 
pleased, the other by which they would be saved. —8. wodda 8é kal, 
K, T, X., and in many cases at last also did the people give way, not so 
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much either from complaisance or through ignorance, but quietly sub- 
mitting because they thought they were ruined in their main tnterests, 
or, when they believed that all was lost. —65. 11. vi tov Ala kal 
tov AmédAw. Homer's heroes swear by the three principal deities, 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, in a great emergency : and verily by all 
that is sacred I fear that this will be your experience when upon reflec- 
tion you see that you can do nothing. —15. Kodakelg...Pidrtarrov, 
in flattery of (= out of complaisance to) Philip. Al. ®Xirre, — 
66. 15. Kady y of moddAol, w beautiful return, indeed, have the people 
of Oreus now received ! — 20. 80vdetovel ye, yes, they wre slaves, sub- 
ject to the lash and the sluughter. ‘*Compare this with the choicest 
of Mr. Burke’s invectives of derision and pity upon the same subject, 
— the sufferings of those who made peace with regicide France, —and 
acknowledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke to pro- 
duce a great effect, if you have the master hand to give it.” Lord 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse at Glasgow, quoted by Whiston. — 
21. Kadas, beautifully did he spare the Olynthians !—67. 23. pwpia. 
The asyndeton which began with the previous section still continues. 
— 24. kakos Povdcvopévous, and while taking evil cownsel...to think 
you inhabit a city of such greatness that you will suffer nothing serious 
whatever may happen. There is no MS. authority for undév, but the 
best editors insert it as required by Greek usage. 

68. P. 48, 1. 3. vi tov Ala, yes, to be sure! for we ought to have 
done 80 AND so and not to have done so. vh rdv Ala ean hardly be 
rendered into good English. Whiston renders: but so it is by Zeus ; 
Kennedy : ‘‘ however —”; Vomel: Hercule vero. — 4. todda dv, 
many things might the Olynthians mention now, which, if they had 
Joreseen at the time, they would not have been ruined, many things 
the people of Oreus. The reader must often have observed our orator’s 
fondness for such rhetorical repetitions, making an impression some- 
what like a refrain in verse. Cf. xadjv, § 66; ov, 34 and 32. — 
69. 7. &dAa ti. The answer is self-evident, viz. none; but it is 
also illustrated and enforced by the apt and striking simile which fol- 
lows. — 8. tws dv oa{yrat, so long as the vessel may perchance be 
safe (or may be kept safe). The passive of this verb is generally used 
in the sense, ¢o be safe, to be well ; but it is in the subj. with dy, and 
T can hardly agree with Smead and the commentators generally that 
“it has precisely the sense of the adj. with the copula, as below, 
éouev o@o.” It suggests more the idea of a process (not merely a state), 
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and in this mood and with d the further idea of contingency. — 
div te pet{ov, whether the vessel be larger or smaller. This clause 
meets and answers the notion above that Athens is too great a city to 
be destroyed. — 9. téte is emphatic, and opposed to émeday dé: 
THEN, and not when the sea has already overpowered it. —10. éEfjs, 
in turn. —11. oKotreto Bar, to be on the watch. — partavos q orovdy. 
The omission of the copula intensifies the conclusion : vatn the effort / 
Hardly allowable in English discourse, but not uncommon in Greek. 
—70. 13. kal introduces the application of the simile, as in OJ. I. 
11; III. 18; Phil. 1. 40; and roivvw emphasizes it, as ofrws does in 
Ol. 1.11: and we accordingly while we are safe. The orator inge- 
niously expresses the contingency in the illustration, éws av odfyra, 
but here suggests no doubt of the present safety of the state, and 
even goes on to magnify its resources and its dignity (déwua, see 
note § 43).—15. tl movpev. Instead of the formal application and 
conclusion which the hearer expects, the orator, with an art which 
has been much admired, or rather under a patriotic impulse which 
seems natural andirrepressible, breaks out with, what shall we do? as 
if that were the question which already filled the minds and hearts 
of his hearers, and which they had long been wishing to ask. — 
mada... KaOnTar, some one sitting here this long time would be glad to 
ask. We should make the participle the principal verb in English, 
and the verb a descriptive participle or substantive = some one of 
my hearers has been long wishing to ask. —16. éyd vi Av, yes, in- 
deed, and I will tell you, and will move a resolution also, so that if 
you will you shall vote it ; that is, he is ready to do just what in the 
beginning of his second Philippic he complains that the leading ora- 
tors will not, viz. take the responsibility, be not only an orator but a 
statesman, and not only tell the people what to do but put them in 
the way of doing it. —18. atrol mparoy, sc. before exhorting others. 
avrol opposed to rods &ddous, 1. 238. — 20. A€yw, mean. — 21. qpiv 
ye, we Athenians at least must contend for liberty ; it is due to our 
antecedents and our ancestry. —25. mpéoBes. After rpéoBes, most 
of the other MSS. and %, by a later hand, add: els Ie\ordvvnoor, 
els ‘Pédov, els Xlov, ws Baciiéa Néyw (odde yap TGv éxelyw TUUhepbyTwr 
adéornke TO uh TodTov mdavra KaTraorpéWaobar): send ambassadors to 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the king, I say (for it is not for- 
eign to his interests even to prevent this man from conquering every- 
thing). The passage is Demosthenic ; but Becker has omitted it in 
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his stereotype edition, whose text we generally follow. — 27. et 88 
ph, but if not, that you may at least delay operations (lit. introduce 
delays in the operations). 

72. P. 49, 1. 2. rotr’, this, sc. delay, ts not useless, because the war 
is with an individual man (who may die), not with the strength 
of a collected state (whose perpetuity does not depend on the life of 
one man).—3. at mépvot mpeoBetat, nor (useless were) those last 
year’s missions and complaints upon which I and my excellent friend 
there Polyeuctus...went about the Peloponnesus. — karnyopiat, sc. 
against Philip: mpeoBetar xal xarnyopia are a kind of hendiadys (one 
thing expressed by two words) — hence as repej\Pouev may be said of 
both. As to these embassies of Demosthenes and others, see Introd., 
p. 115; Alsch. con. Ctes., 97; Dem. De Cor., 79. Polyeuctus and 
Hegesippus were political friends of Demosthenes. Hegesippus is 
supposed to have been the real author of the Oration De Haloneso ; 
and Polyeuctus is named (Arrian. 1. 10. 7) with Demosthenes and Ly- 
curgus among those whom Alexander required to be given up into his 
hands. — 6. kal éroujoapev, and thereby cawsed him. —73. od pév- 
tou Aéyw, I do not mean, however, that we exhort others while we are 
not willing to do anything that is necessary for owrselves. — &AXG Tots 
pév, but I say that we ought, in the first place (uév), to send money to 
the troops in the Chersonese, and do whatever else they require, and get 
ourselves in readiness, and then (5€) convoke, bring together, instruct, 
admonish the rest of the Greeks. —17. tatr éort, such are the duties 
of a state possessing a dignity (note, § 43) such as belongs to you. — 
74.19. Xadxv8éas, of Chaleis in Euboea. — 20. arodSpacer bat, and 
so you will escape the trouble, lit. ran away from it like a slave from 
his task. — 21. d@yamynrév yap, for zt is enough for them if they are 
saved each one of them for themselves. For the construction and mean- 
ing of this word see OJ. III. 30.— 22. adAN tpiv, nay (ef. adrd, § 19), 
you must do this ; to You your ancestors bequeathed this honor which 
they won with many and great perils. Compare the closing paragraph 
of the third Olynthiac, § 36, where a participle takes the place of the 
first verb (éxryjoavTo) : werd mod\Gv kal KadOv kwdtvwv Krynodmevor 
xaré\urov. The adverbial element, werd mod\dGy cal weyddwv kwdver, 
qualifies both the verbs: it cost them many and great perils to frans- 
mit as well as to acquire it. —'75, 24. et 8’ & BotrAeTar, k. 7. r., Dut 
if each one of us shall sit down seeking what he wishes and inquiring 
how he shall avoid doing anything for himself, in the first place, he 
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will never find those who will do i for him, and then, besides, I fear 
that there will come upon us the necessity of doing all at once every- 
thing that we do not wish. — ove pr 70d’ evpy. C. 627; Cu. 620; 
G. 257; H. 845. —8é8ouxa Strws py. C. 625; Cu. 616, Obs. 3; 
G. 218; H. 742 a. —davdyxn tovetvy. See the same construction, Ol. 
I. 15, where also the same fear is expressed in similar language. 

76. P. 50, 1. 4. éravop@wOAvar...yryvopévav, and I think that even 
now our affairs might yet be retrieved if these things were done. The 
condition is expressed (with less contingency) by the participle, and 
the conclusion by the infinitive with dv. —6. deyérw, pres. imper., 
let him at once come forward and give it (lit. let him be doing it forth- 
with). —8 tv 8’ tpiv. The oration, like so many others, concludes 
with a prayer for the blessing of heaven upon their deliberations : 
and I pray all the gods that your determination, whatever it shall be, 
may have a happy issue. This longest and most effective of all the 
popular orations of Demosthenes occupies only a little more than 
twenty pages in the Greek text, and only fifteen in Kennedy’s trans- 
lation. It might easily have been delivered within the time (two 
hours) which Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in his recent address at 
the Commencement of Amherst College, declared should be the ex- 
treme limit of any oration or argument that would be effective. 
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Edited, with Notes, by Professor GEORGE P. BRISTOL, Cornell Univer- 
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HE aim of this book is to make available for classroom use 
more of the text of Lysias than is now to be had in our 
school editions. The orations selected are, On the Sacred Olive, 
Against Eratosthenes, For Mantitheus, On the Property of 
Eraton, On the Property of Aristophanes, Against the Grain 
Dealers, Against Pancleon, For the Cripple, Against Diogeiton, 
and the Oration delivered at Olympia. 
It will be seen that this is a larger selection than is given in 
most editions, and at a more reasonable price. 
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sity, Illinois. 16mo, paper, 52 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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The Birds of Aristophanes 


With Notes anda Metrical Table by C. C. FELTON, late professor of 
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The Clouds of Aristophanes 
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The Panegyricus of Isocrates 
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Dion Chrysostom. The Hunters of Eubea 


With Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM K. PRENTICE, Princeton 
University. 18mo, cloth, 74 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


N entertaining story, which furnishes a pleasant diversion 
from the usual path of classical studies. 


Plato’s. Apology of Socrates, and Crito 


With Notes, Introductory Notices, and a Logical Analysis of the Apol- 
ogy, by WILHELM WAGNER, 16mo, cloth, I29 pages. Price, go cents, 


Plato’s Phedo 


With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Analysis, by WILHELM 
WAGNER. Revised by Professor WILLARD K,. CLEMENT, University 
of Idaho. 16mo, cloth, 199 pages. Piice, $1.20. 


The De Corona of Demosthenes 


With Notes by Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES. Revised by Professor W. S. 
TYLER, Amherst Co.lege. 16mo, cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.20, 


The Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes 


With Introduction and Notes by Professor W.S. TYLER, Amherst 
College. 16mo, cloth, 256 pages. Price, $1.20, Separately, The 
Olynthiacs, 70 cents; The Philippics, 80 cents. 


Selections from Lucian 


With Introduction and Notes by Professot CHARLES R. WILLIAMS» 
formerly of Lake Forest University, Illinois. 16mo, cloth, 338 pages* 
Price, $1.40. 


HE selections include The Dream, Charon, Timon, The 
Cock, Icaromenippus, Dialogues of the Gods, Dialogues 
of the Sea-Gods, and Dialogues of the Dead. 
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With Notes by Professor O. M. FERNALD, Williams College. With 
Three Maps. Seventh Edition, Revised. 12mo, cloth, 420 pages. 
Out of print. 


HE selections are made from Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
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Greek, Amherst College. 16mo, cloth, 180 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides 


With Notes by R. H. MATHER. 16mo, cloth, 147 pages. Price, 9c 
cents, 


HE selections from Herodotus are confined to those parts of 
history which treat of the conflicts with Persia. The ex- 
cerpt from Thucydides is the Funeral Oration of Pericles. 


The Electra of Sophocles 


With Notes by R. C. JEBB. Revised and Edited, with additional Notes, 
by R. H. MATHER. 16mo, cloth, 231 pages. Price, $1.10. 
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